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PREFACE, 


An  exiled  citizen  debarred  from  the 
dearest  of  privileges— epistolary  corre- 
spondence— ^yet  desirous  of  preserving 
«ucli  impressions  as  would  prove  of  interest 
to  absent  relatives,  had  no  alternative  than 
to  keep  a  journal. 

Thus,  on  my  arrival  in  Europe,  in  1861, 
as  the  Agent  of  a  Confederate  State,  I 
began  to  jot  down  some  of  the  incidents 
of  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  of  my 
voyage  out;  such  descriptions  of  scenes 
visited,  such  reflections  on  social  subjects, 
^uch    facts    connected    with    the    secret 


historj-  of  tho  war,  as  my  official  position 
enabled  me  to  acquirOj  and  as  would  form 
a  volume,  acceptable  in  due  time  to  Trans- 
Atlantic  readera.  Tho  familiar  journal 
became  by  degi-ees  incorporated  with  the 
graver  note-book,  and  the  dcposJtorj-  of 
more  sober  reflections  on  tlie  events  of  tho 
last  foxu:  years — a  sort  of  chiffonnier's  bag, 
in  fact,  for  semi-historical  and  political 
comments,  sketches  of  American  and 
English  Statesmen,  and  obsoi'vations  on 
tliose  peculiarities  which  characterise  re- 
spectively American  and  English  institu- 
tions. From  this  mass  I  have  selected 
the  materials  of  the  present  work.  The 
more  ephemeral  interest  of  the  events  to 
which  it  refers  has  doubtless,  in  great 
measure,  passed  away ;  but  they  are 
events  which  will  have  left  their  mark 
upon  the  world's  history,  and  as  such  I 
venture  to  hojic  that  even  this  simple 
record  of  them  may  not,  as  taken  from  its 
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own  special  point  of  view,  be  altogether 
without  utility. 

With  no  pretension  to  literary  merit,  no 
claim  to  the  cohesion  of  a  studied  history, 
no  strict  chronological  sequence  or  me- 
thodical arrangement,  I  am  yet  not 
without  hope  that  Aiture  historians  may 
find  in  this  little  wdrk  some  few  elucida- 
tions of  the  secret  workings  of  the  political 
machinery  during  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  important  eras  of  American  history. 
Though  sometimes  indulging  in  a  tone 
of  playful  irony,  I  trust  I  have  never 
descended  to  flippancy,  or  the  ridicule  of 
grave  and  serious  subjects.  Pending  his 
long  anticipated  amnesty,  and  in  the  &ce 
of  the  sad  memories  of  the  recent  war, 
an  exiled  American  finds  little  cause  for 
laughter;  but,  gay  or  grave,  whatever  is 
here  presented  to  an  indulgent  public 
will  conduce,  I  trust,  to  the  cause  of 
truth. 


VUl  PREFACE, 

That  the  Union  may  be  firmly  and 
endm*ingly  established  and  maintained  in 
the  spirit  of  its  founders,  that  the  clouds 
yet  hovering  over  my  still  bleeding 
eoimtry  may  be  dispersed,  and  that 
changeless  and  imfading  sunshine  may 
nurture  and  develop  the  virtues  and 
capabilities  of  her  people,  of  whatever 
colour,  are  subjects  of  my  earnest  and 
constant  prayers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Harried  Trip  from  the  Mountains  of  Virginia  to  the 
North  Carolina  Sea-board,  July  1861 — Richmond 
— General  Joseph  E.  Johnston— Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  Society  at  the  State  Capitol — An  Ameri- 
can Institution — ^The  Bread-and-B  utter  Party — 
Incidents  of  a  Residence  at  Raleigh  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Civil  War — Passage  of  Confederate 
Troops  to  Virginia — ^A  Shadow  of  the  Past — 
Veteran  of  the  "War  of  1812— Federal  Prisoners  ; 
their  Treatment— Confederate  Volunteers — Sketch 
of  the  late  Brigadier  General  Branch. 

About  day-dawn  on  the  15th  of  July,  1861 , 
shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Ck)nfederate  Government  against  the  United 
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States,  but  before  the  first  groat  battle, 
was  aroused  by  some  one  rapping  A-iolcntl 
at  the  front  door  of  my  country-  liouse  i 
Pejion  Falls,  Alleg:hany  Coimty,  Virginia.  ^ 
I  had  gone  there  fi-oni  the  "  City  of  the 
Hills,"  as  the  picturesque  town  of  Staunton 
is  denominated  by  the  more  jioetical  and 
ambitious  of  its  inhabitants,  and  theiH!,  upon 
the  waters  of  Jackson's  river,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Falling  Spring,  I  had  resolved  to 
spend  the  summer,  and  to  enjoy  the  bracing 
air  of  what  in  not  inappropriately  called  the 
Switzerland  of  America. 

I  soon  ascertained  that  these  raps  pro- 
ceeded from  a  messenger  despatched  from 
Kinston,  North  Carolina,  to  inform  my 
wife  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  her  mother. 
Sirs.  Washington.  Aroused  by  this  omi- 
nous warning,  we  both  instantly  arose,  and 
after  a  hasty  breakfast  tlrovo  at  once  in  a 
light  carriage  to  Selma,  the  nearest  railway 
station.  The  road  to  tlio  station  ran 
I  to  tlie  river  of  bright  waters,  tej 
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the  Jackson  deserves  to  be  called,  which 
dashed  and  babbled  by  our  side.  The 
silent,  solitary,  almost  savage  scenes 
tlirough  which  we  passed,  presented  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  tumult  of  war, 
raging  in  remoter  districts,  at  that  very 
moment,  perhaps,  thrilling  with  the  drum 
or  resoimding  in  the  thunder  of  cannon. 
Now  we  heard  the  plaintive  notes  of  a 
whip-poor-will,  presently  a  lark  soared 
into  the  air,  a  squirrel  sought  refuge  in  the 
higher  tree,  or  a  deer  leaped  past  as  into 
the  nearest  covert. 

We  reached  Staimton  the  same  after- 
noon, but  to  our  infinite  annoyance  found 
no  night  train,  and,  thanks  to  the  schemes 
of  certain  interested  parties,  who  have 
always  thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of 
«<uch  a  convenience,  were  detained  till  the 
following  morning. 

Wc  did  not  arrive  at  Richmond  till  late 
the  next  evening,  having  been  greatly 
delayed  on  our  journey  by  trains  full  of 

b2 
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soldiers  and  immitions  of  wai',  bound  to 
Manu^aas,  in  anticipation  of  a  battle  wliich 
was  impending  in  that  vicinity.  "We  were 
set'  down  at  tho  Exchange,  the  crack  hotel 
of  Jiichmoud  -six  yeai-s  ago.  It  was 
birininiing  with  Tieitors,  civil  and  militaiy, 
male  and  female,  from  everj-  part  of  the 
recently  established  Southern  Confederacy, 
conspicuous  among  wJiom  was  General 
Joseph  E.  Joimston,  who  had  recently  boen 
appointed  C'onmiander-iu-Cliief  of  the  Con- 
federate anny  of  Noi-tlicm  Virginia,  and 
who  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  actora  iu  the  bloody  drama 
of  tho  civil  war. 

Twenty-fom-  liours  after  leavmg  Eich- 
mond,  wo  arrived  at  Vernon,  near  Kinston, 
North  CaroUua,  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Washington,  and  were  iuexpressiblj-  pained 
to  find  Mrs.  Washington  ill,  pajit  all  hopes 
of  recovcrj-.  She  suiTived  long  enough  to 
give  us  her  blessing,  and  then  her  gentle 
spirit  was  wafted  away  to  a  blighter  world 
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beyond  the  grave.  After  this  sad  event, 
.  the  femily  circle  at  Vernon  was  broken  np, 
and  we  removed  to  Baleigh,  where  we 
passed  the  summer  and  early  part  of  the 
autmnn. 

EaXeigfa  is  a  charming  little  city, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating 
coimtry,  carefully  cultivated  in  cotton, 
tobaxjco  and  wheat,  the  vine,  and  all  those 
fruits  and  products  which  delight  in  a 
warm  clunate,  and  is  watered  by  many 
bright  and  silvery  streams.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Grovemment  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  is  named  after  the  "  learned 
and  valient"  ^  Walter  Ealeigh,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  his  persistent  efforts  at 
American  colonization.  It  is  the  seat,  also, 
of  two  large  State  charities,  one  an  asylum 
for  the  insane,  and  the  other  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  peculiarly  interesting  unfortu- 
nates, the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind. 
It  boasts  many  seminaries  of  learning  and 
private  schools,  and  possesses  a  refined  and 
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liospitable  society,  devoted  to  letters  and 
the  cultivation  of  social  Lappinesa.  During 
the  summer  the  society  receives  many 
accessions  from  the  eastern  counties,  the 
planters,  at  this  unhealthy  soason,  leaviiijr 
tlieir  estates  in  the  low  districts  and  goin^ 
to  Raleigh  to  enjoy  the  air,  here  pure  and 
bracing  as  that  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
give  tlicir  children  tlic  benefit  of  tlie  ex- 
cellent schools ;  and  in  the  winter  by  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  that  numerous  and  influential 
body,  which  in  America  always  accom- 
panies a  regularly  organized  legislature ;  I 
mean  that  body  commonly  called  the 
"  Thii'd  House,''  or  "  Lobby,"  the  membcm 
of  which,  while  holding  no  certificate  of 
election,  and  assembling  undei-  no  kno\\ii 
provision  of  the  laws,  are  yet  recognised 
as  wielding  the  most  powerful  influence  in 
the  State,  Always  large,  active,  rampant 
and  cadaverous,  hovering  around  hotels 
and  legislative  halls,  like  a  i>ack  of  half 
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starved  wolves  around  the  carcass  of  one  of 
their  victims,  snarling  here,  and  biting 
there,  the  "Lobby"  is  decidedly  what  is 
in  America  called  an  "institution,"  though 
"located"  to  the  rear  of  the  throne.  It 
leads  what  is  styled  the  "Bread-and- 
Butter  "  party — the  party  out,  but  always 
striving  to  get  into  office. 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide 
avenues,  radiating  from  a  handsome  public 
square  in  the  centre,  in  which  stands  a 
noble  granite  edifice  in  the  Doric  style  of 
architecture,  called,  after  the  custom  of  the 
Bomans,  the  capitol,  and  containing  the 
halls  of  legislation  and  the  Government 
bureaux.  The  noblest  ideas  are  indeed 
associated  in  American  minds  with  the 
word  capital^  which  carries  us  back  to  the 
days  of  Roman  virtue  and  valour,  and  I 
trust  we  may  never  fall  into  the  Dutch 
custom,  so  generally  adopted  by  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States,  of  designating  the 
capitol    the    stadt    or    State-house.      The 
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grounds  are  ornamented  with  a  bronze  life- 
size  statue  of  the  immortal  Wasliington,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  America.  This  square, 
in  common  with  all  in  the  city,  as  also  the 
private  grounds,  is  well  shaded  by  trees, 
principally  old  and  wide-spreading  oaks. 
The  private  residences  are  generally  built 
of  wood,  and  painted  white,  but  some  fine 
brick  residences  have  been  recently  erected. 
These  are  of  an  irregular  but  agreeable 
style  of  architecture,  one  or  more  towers 
rising  from  the  building,  giving  it  a  jiietu- 
resque  and  antique  character.  They  are 
furnished  Avitli  taste  and  elegance,  and  tlic 
white  walls  of  some  of  them  are  relieved 
by  European  paintings  of  unknown  schools, 
certainly  not  works  of  the  old  mastei's,  but 
still  possessing  considerable  merit.  In 
every  direction  are  seen  the  graceful  spires 
of  churches  rising  above  the  trees,  giving 
beauty  to  the  prospect,  and  inspiring  tlio 
most  pleasing  emotions. 

During  the  summer  the  principal  excite- 
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ment  at  Ealeigh  consisted  in  the  passage  of 
troops  from  the  South  to  the  theatre  of  war 
in  Virginia.  As  these  trains  arrived,  the 
citizen  soldiers  would  rend  the  air  with 
their  cheers,  and  the  town  population,  par- 
ticularly the  juvenile  portion,  flocked  to 
the  station  to  give  them  a  hearty  and  sub- 
stantial welcome,  in  the  way  of  a  meal,  and 
to  pass  them  on  with  a  shout.  Equal  in- 
terest was  also  manifested  in  the  scenes 
presented  in  the  camps  of  instruction  in  the 
environs,  where  numerous  regiments  were 
stationed;  these,  as  soon  as  they  were 
drilled,  armed,  and  equipped  for  service, 
were  despatched  to  augment  the  Confede- 
rate force  still  confronting  the  grand  army 
of  the  North,  or  what  remained  of  it  after 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  fought  21st  July, 
18G1,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manassas. 
At  one  of  these  camps  tliere  were  confined 
a  number  of  Federal  prisoners,  taken 
during  General  McClellan's  campaign  in 
North-western  Virginia,  and  at  the  memo- 
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rable  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  who  proved  never^ 
failing  sources  of  curiosity  and  amusement 
to  the  people  of  the  old  North  State,  espe- 
cially to  the  negroes,  by  whom  they  were 
called  ^^  Bobolitionists ; "  such  was  the  ludi- 
crous punishment  inflicted  on  these  theore- 
tical and  hireling  emancipationists  by  the 
people    whom    they    had    so    mistakenly 
sought  to  benefit  at  our  expense.     There 
was  more  of  malice  than  ignorance,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  the  nicknames  invented 
by  these  negroes  for  their  Federal  allies. 
The  prisoners  were  for  the  most  part  an 
unmitigated  set  of  blackguards,  principally 
raised    and    recruited    from    the    foreign 
population  of  the  great  Northern   cities. 
They    were    encamped   upon    a    healthy 
spot,    were    provided    with    comfortable 
wooden  buildings  for  quarters,  and  were 
supplied  with  the  same  rations  issued  to 
the   Confederate  troops.     They  were  al- 
lowed their  own  medical    attendants,    if 
there  were  any  Federal  doctors  prisoners^ 
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and  if  not,  they  were  attended  by  the 
Confederate  surgeons,  and  were  supplied 
with  such  medicines  as  could  be  had. 
During  the  day  they  were  granted  certain 
hours  for  exercise  in  the  grounds,  and  in 
every  respect  a  due  regard  was  paid  to 
their  sanitary  condition.  I  am  thus  parti- 
cular  in  describing  the  treatment  of  the 
Federal  prisoners  at  Raleigh,  and  at  this 
time,  in  order  that  the  damning  responsi- 
bility of  having  tortured  them  to  death  by 
ill  treatment,  as  was  afterwards  charged 
against  the  South,  if  it  be  true,  may  not 
fall  upon  the  innocent.  These  charges  of 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  were  chiefly 
brought  against  the  keepers  of  the  Eich- 
mond  prisons,  which  I  never  visited,  and 
were  not  made,  indeed,  until  long  after  I 
left  the  country;  nor  do  I  credit  them. 
The  Southern  people  have  always  been,  as 
I  ihuik  it  must  be  allowed,  distinguished 
for  kindness,  liberality,  generosity,  and 
bravery,  and  I  believe  them  utterly  inca-^ 
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pable  of  liaving  indulged  in  the  Rystematic 
cruelty,  the  atrocious  cowardico,  and  bar- 
barity of  misusing;  in  any  -way  the  cap- 
tives thrown  into  their  hands.  A  race  that 
has  produced  such  men  as  Washuigton, 
Lee,  and  Stonewall  Jaekson,  and  cxhibitod 
such  fortitude  and  endurance  under  Iiard- 
ship  and  trial,  sucli  splendid  courag^e  in 
battle,  is  incapable  of  wanton  cruelty. 
"When  all  the  facte  in  connection  witli 
these  alleged  acts  of  barbarity  are  investi- 
gated, I  am  confident  that  the  odium 
which  now  attaches  in  Europe  to  the 
South,  in  tliis  respect,  will  be  removed, 
and  that  we  sliall  stand  before  the  world 
with  an  untarnished  escutcheon. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  favouinte 
drive  was  totlio  camps,  to  witness  the  diill 
and  dress  ]>ai'adc.  A  finer  set  of  men  never 
shouldered  musket  than  the  volunteers  I 
liere  saw,  coni])osing  the  regiments  of 
Colonels  Branch  and  Barrlnger.  They 
were  volunteers  from  the  mountain  regions 
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of  North  Carolina,  and  no  one  could  look 
upon  the  giant  frames  and  animated  coun- 
tenances of  these  magnificent  fellows,  with- 
out feeling  that  they  were  well  fitted  for 
"  the  battle  and  the  breeze." 

Wearing  every  style  of  citizen's  dress, 
with  slouched,  stove-pipe  and  chimney- 
pot hat,  these  regiments,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, presented  a  decidedly  rugged  and 
picturesque  appearance ;  but  no  one  coidd 
mix  with  the  men  without  being  satisfied 
that  they  meant  mischief  to  the  Yankees. 
On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  standing- 
near  a  party  of  them,  the  subject  of  their 
pay  was  introduced,  when  a  member  of  a 
regiment,  recruited  from  the  Tuckahoo 
swamps,  east  of  the  Neuse  river,  in  Lenoir 
County,  said — 

^'  Come,  we  don't  wam't  to  hear  no 
more  of  that  kinder  commercial  talk.  We 
aint  darned  Swiss  to  be  lookin  axter  pay 
all  the  time ;  d — ^n  the  pay,  I  go  in  for 
the  defence  of  my  country,  and  the  ftm  of 
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pitching  into  abolitionists ;  ^  draging  out ' 
the  invaders  is  pay  enough  for  me." 

"  Good,  good,"  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

In  a  moment  an  officer  advanced,  and, 
silence  being  partially  restored,  he  re- 
marked— 

''  Yes,  Jeemes,  we  will  fight  them  till 
h — ^1  freezes,  and  then  we  will  flog  them 
•on  the  ice." 

"  Thems  my  sentiments,"  said  Jeemes. 

*^  We  will  liquor  on  the  sentiment,  which 
is  a  good  deal  better  than  tlie  grammar," 
ijhimed  in  a  subaltern ;  and  the  party  in- 
stantly  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  bar, 
where  in  a  few  moments  glasses  jingled 
and  liquor  disappeared  with  fearful  rapidity, 
as  these  brave  fellows  discussed  the  pro- 
spects of  a  short  war  and  general  "chawing" 
up  of  the  Yankees. 

Such  were  the  feelings  generally  of  that 
portion  of  the  troops  springing  from  the 
Secession  population,  and  all  the  earlier 
Southern  volunteers  were  of   this    class. 
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The   Conservative  party  in  the  South — 
that  numerous  party  which  had  unsuccess- 
fully opposed  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy — furnished  few  recruits  at  this 
period.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  troops 
was  soon,  however,  kindled  in  the  breasts 
of  the  entire  Southern  population,  and  in  a 
few  months  after  the  war  began  the  South 
presented  an  unbroken  front  to  the  common 
foe.      Secession  was  from  the  beginning 
rampant,  salient,  and  while  the  men  in 
corderoy   pants,    and    armed    only  with 
Indian  com  stalks,  were  instructed  in  the 
art  of  war,  arms,  munitions  and  uniforms 
being  wonderfully  deficient  in  those  days, 
considering    the    existence    of   a    militia 
system  throughout    the   South,    and    the 
martial  spirit   of  the  people,    the   ladies 
were  occupied  in  organizing  sewing  socie- 
ties, and  getting  all  the  machinery  in  order 
to  make  imiforms,  tents,   bandages,   &c.y 
whenever  a  lucky  blockade  runner  should 
bring  them  a  supply  of  the  necessary  raw 
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material.  "Willie  waiting  tlip  an-ival  t.f 
sucli  supplius,  the  ladies  iverc  biisy  making' 
Kirtall  confederate  flags,  rosettes  of  wlute, 
red,  and  blue,  &c.,  which  they  wore  about 
tbcir  persons,  or  pinned  to  the  ^Q.y  eoats 
of  their  husbands  oi-  loTcrs.  They  were, 
apjiarontly,  more  exeited  than  the  men, 
ami  uidulged  in  gi-eater  animosity  towards 
the  Yankees. 

In  theEM)  opening  days  of  the  civil  com- 
motion, there  was  ft  good  deal  of  "  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war" 
iu  and  about  Ealeigh  ;  tlie  hosts  wore 
gathering  from  all  quarters,  and  arming 
for  the  fray;  all  seemed  eager  to  enter 
upon  the  stem  roalitics,  without  dreaming 
what  tlieso  were  to  be,  and  how,  after  it 
began,  it  was  all  to  end.  Little  did  any 
one  think  of  the  fiery  ordeal  through  whicli 
we  should  soon  pass,  and  of  the  day  of 
humiliation  already  approaching. 

Here  1  miwt  delay  a  moment  to  pay  a 
tribute    of    respect    to    the    memory     of 
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Colonel  Branch,  whose  melancholy  fate 
was  that  of  so  many  thousands  similarly 
situated. 

Colonel  Branch  was  a  native  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  In  early  life  he 
had  passed  some  years  in  Florida ;  he  was 
a  nephew  of  Governor  Branch,  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  during  the  administration 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  eleventh  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  man  of  great 
fimmess,  high  and  honourable  character, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  and  pro- 
mising politicians  of  the  State ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
the  Baleigh  district  at  the  period  of 
the  secession  of  North  Carolina,  as,  for 
Home  years  previous,  he  had  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  stay  the  progress  of  seces- 
sion schemes,  and  to  avert  from  his  coun- 
try the  horrors  of  civil  stiife.  This  wise 
and  conservative  course  was  the  more  re- 
markable in  him,  as  he  belonged  to  the 
Democratic  party,  from  the  ranks  of  which 

VOL.  I.  c 
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the  Secessionists  were  chiefly  recruited. 
He  had  supported  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  in  the  presidential 
election  which  followed  tliat  gentleman's 
retirement  he  had  voted  for  John  C. 
Breckenridge  for  President,  in  opposition 
to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  great  Illi- 
noisian.  Mr.  Douglas,  I  may  here  pay, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  America 
during  his  day,  and  the  honestest  politician 
I  ever  knew ;  I  knew  him  well  and  long, 
and  saw  him  in  many  trying  situations.* 

Colonel  Branch  resisted  the  secession  of 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  border 
States,  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  with  hope 
of  success,  and  finally  yielded,  as  did  thou- 
sands  of  other  Union-men  (the  author  among 
the  number)  to  the  irresistible  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  leaders  of  the  Seces- 
sion party.      Identifying  himself  at  this 

*  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
in  1860,  and  shortly  after  his  defeat  and  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seized  with  fever  and  died. 
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period  with  the  fortunes  of  his  native  State, 
lie  had    been  appointed    Quarter-master- 

General,  and  liad  established  liis  head- 
quarters at  Raleigh.  In  this  position  he 
^vas  soon  distinguished  for  energy  and  effi- 
ciency ;  but,  wishing  to  take  the  field,  he 
resigned  within  six  months  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  was  conmiissioned  Colonel  Com- 
mandant 16th  North  Carolina  Resfiment. 
After  rendering  varied  and  arduous  service 
in  this  capacity  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  he  was  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia, promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  the  second  battle  of  Manassas, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Sharpesburg,  w^iere  he 
was  mortally  woimded  while  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade.  Colonel  Branch  married  the 
fiister  of  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Blount, 
who  resides  in  Raleigh.  I  was  daily 
at  his  house  and  in  the  society  of  liis  ami- 
able and  accomplished  wife  and  family, 
and  can  bear  sorrowftd  testimony  to  the 
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regret  with  which  lie  saw  his  Stato  secede, 

and  tho  country  plunged  into  a  bloody  war. 

Like  myself,  Colonel  Branch  was  greatly 

attached  to  the  Union,  and  did  not  boHevo 

the  election  of  Lincoln  any  just  or  adequate 

cause  for  secession,  especially   after  such 

language    as    the    following     declaration, 

made  by  the  President  in   his  inaugural 

address,  March  4th,  1861  :  "Apprehension 

Hcems  to  exist    among  the  people  of  the 

Southern  States  that  by  the  accession  of  a 

republican    administration   their  propert\' 

and  theu"  peace,  and  pcreonal  security,  arc 

endangered.      There  has  never  bc^n  anj' 

roasonablo  cause   for  such  apprehensions. 

Indeed,  the  moat  ample  evidence  to  tho 

contraiy  has  all  the  while  existed,  and  been 

open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly 

all  the  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses 

you.     I  do  hut  quote  from  one  of  those 

speeches  when  I  declare  that  I  have  no 

purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 

with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
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where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  law- 
ful right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination 
to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and 
elected  me,  did  so  with  jfuU  knowledge  that 
I  had  made  this  and  many  similar  declara- 
tions, and  had  never  recanted  them.  And 
more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform, 
for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  them- 
selves and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic 
resolution  which  I  now  read :  ^  Resolved — 
That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  order  and  control 
its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to 
its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential 
to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric 
depends ;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  in- 
vasion by  armed  force '  (this  had  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  John  Brown  raid)  '  of 
the  soil  of  any  state  or  territory,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest 
crimes.' " 

We  did  not  believe  that  the  election  of  one 
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lioldiiig  wucli  opinions  of  his  want  of  power 
and  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  social 
system  of  the  Southern  States,  fUniished 
any  justification  for  secession,  nor  did  I 
myself  bcHevo  that  the  South  had  cause  to 
complain  of  any  grievance,  or  to  autieljiate 
any  prospective  danger  for  which  there 
was  not  redress  in  the  Union  and  under  the 
laws ;  but,  having  his  ftimily,  fiiends,  and 
associations,  Iiis  rcsidoucc  and  property  in 
the  South,  Colonel  Branch  could  not  sever 
those  ties,  and  still  less  take  up  arms 
against  the  State  by  which  he  had  been 
cherished  and  honoured,  and  in  which  ho 
had  been  born.  There  was  soon  no  alter- 
native left  liira,  but  to  accept  such  ser\'ice 
in  tlio  Soutli  as  might  be  pi-escnted  to  him. 
It  wjiK  either  this  or  exile,  tins  or  con- 
Hciiption.*    He  did  so  with  a  heavy  heart, 

*  On  July  Ist,  laci,  the  State  of  Virginia  published 
an  ordinance,  ilcci'ecing  thnt  nny  citizen  of  Virginia 
contimiing  to  hold  uffico  uuacr  the  Government  of  the 
United  rftiitca  after  Jul}-  Cist,  should  bo  for  ever 
bouishMl   from   the  State ;   ;ind  thul  anv  citiaco  who 
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and,  like  tens  of  thousands  of  others, 
perished  in  a  cause  which  did  not  origi- 
nally meet  his  approval.  The  bridge 
once  cut  behind  him,  his  friends  and  kins- 
men once  drawn  up  under  the  new  flag, 
Colonel  Branch  threw  away  his  scabbard 
for  ever,  and  niarbhed  forward  gallantly  to 
the  battle-field,  where  death  awaited  him. 

I  may  here  remark,  as  an  important  part 
of  the  history  of  the  times,  that  thousands 
in  the  South  held  the  same  views  with  my 
lamented  friend  ;  among  them  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  who  remarked,  in  a 
speech    before    the    Georgia   Convention, 

might  hereafter  undertake  to  represent  the  State  of 
Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  the  penalties  above  mentioned,  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  his  property  should, 
on  proof  thereof,  be  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  State. 
In  consequence  of  this  act,  six  government  clerks  in 
the  public  departments  at  Washington  resigned  their 
appointments ;  more  and  more  widely  separate,  during 
eacfi  succeeding  month,  did  the  two  parties,  or  father 
people,  become. 
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three  weeks  before  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederacy — 

''  When  we  and  our  posterity  shall  see 
our  lovely  South  desolated  by  the  demon 
war,  wliich  this  act  of  yours  will  inevitably 
invite  and  call  forth  ;  when  our  green  fields 
of  waving  harvest  shall  be  trodden  down 
by  the  murderous  soldiery  and  fiery  car  of 
war  sweeping  over  our  land ;  our  temples 
of  justice  laid  in  ashes ;  all  the  horrors  and 
desolation  of  war  upon  us;  who  but  this 
Convention  will  be  held  responsible  for  it  ? 
and  who  but  him  who  sliall  have  given  his 
vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed  measure, 
as  I  honestly  think  and  believe,  shall  bo 
held  to  a  strict  account  for  this  suicidal  act 
by  the  present  generation,  and  probably 
cursed  and  execrated  by  posterity  for  all 
coming  time,  for  the  wide  and  desolating 
ruin  that  will  inevitably  follow  this  act 
you  now  propose  to  perpetuate  ?  Pause,  I 
entreat  you,  and  consider  for  a  moment 
what  reasons  you  can  give  that  will  ever 
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satisfy  yourselves  in  calmer  moments. 
What  reason  can  you  give  to  your  fellow- 
sufferers  in  the  calamity  it  will  bring  upon 
us  ?  What  reasons  can  you  give  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  justify  it — they  will 
be  the  calm  and  deliberate  judges  in  the 
case — and  what  cause  or  overt  act  can  you 
name  or  point  to  on  which  to  rest  the  plea 
of  justification  ?  What  right  has  the  North 
assailed  ?  What  interest  of  the  South  has 
been  invaded?  What  justice  has  been 
denied,  and  what  claim,  founded  in  justice 
and  right,  has  been  withheld  ?  Can  either 
of  you  to-day  name  one  governmental  act 
of  wrong,  deliberately  and  purposely  done 
by  the  Government  at  Washington,  of 
which  the  South  has  a  right  to  complain  ? 
I  challenge  the  answer. 

^'  Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the 
countless  millions  of  dollars  you  must  ex- 
pend in  a  war  with  the  North  ;  with  tens  of 
thoiLsands  of  your  sons  and  brothers  slain  in 
battle  and  offered  up  as  sacrifices  upon  the 
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altar  of  your  ambition — and  for  what  ?  wo 
ask  again.     Is  it  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  Government,  established  by  oiur 
connnon  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up 
by  their  sweat  and  blood,  and  foamded  on 
the  broad  princijJes  of  right,  justice,  and 
humanity  ?    And  as  such,  I  must  declare 
here,   as   I   hav,o   often  done  before,  and 
which  has  been  repeated  by  the  greatest 
and  wisest  statesmen  and  patriots  of  this 
and  other  lands,  that  it  is  the  best  and 
freest  government,  the  most  equal  in  its 
rights,  the  most  just  in  its  decisions,  the 
most  lenient  in  its  measures,  and  the  most 
aspiring  in  its  principles  to  elevate  the  race 
of  men,  that  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shone 
upon.     Now,  for  you  to  attempt  to  over- 
throw such  a  govenmient  as  this,  imder 
which  we  Jiave  lived  for  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century — in  which  we  have 
gained   our  wealth,    our   standing    as    a 
nation,   our    domestic    safety,   while    the 
elements  of  peril  arc  around  us,  with  peace 
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and  tranquillity,  accompanied  with  un- 
bounded prosperity  and  rights  unassailed, 
is  the  height  of  madness,  folly,  and  wicked- 
ness, to  which  I  can  neither  lend  my  sanc- 
tion nor  my  vote/' 

The  Honourable  William  W.  Boyce,  of 
South  Carolina,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  uttered  similar 
opinions  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the 
people  of  his  State.  He  said  in  a  public 
address — 

"  South  Carolina  cannot  become  a  na- 
tion. God  makes  nations,  not  man.  You 
cannot  extemporize  a  nation  out  of  South 
Carolina.  It  is  simply  impossible ;  wo 
have  not  the  resources.  We  could  exist 
by  tolerance;  and  what  that  tolerance 
would  be,  when  we  consider  the  present 
hostile  spirit  of  the  age  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  of  which  we  would  be  looked 
upon  as  the  peculiar  exponents,  all  may 
readily  imagine.     I  trust  we  may  never 
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have  to  look  upon  the  painfiil  and  humi- 
liating spectacle.  From  the  weakness  of 
our  national  government  a  feeling  of  in- 
security would  arise,  and  capital  would  take 
the  alarm  and  leave  us.  But  it  may  be 
said,  let  capital  go.  To  this  I  reply,  that 
capital  is  the  life-blood  of  a  modem  com- 
munity, and  in  losing  it  you  lose  the 
vitality  of  the  State.  Secession,  separate 
nationality,  with  all  its  burdens,  is  no 
remedy.  It  is  no  redress  for  the  past ;  it 
is  no  security  for  the  future." 

Thus  felt  and  spoke  the  Conservative 
men  of  the  South  when  the  country  was  on 
the  brink  of  revolution,  and  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  their  warning  voice  was  raised 
in  vain.  But  the  Secession  decree  had 
^one  forth,  that  the  South  must  be  a  free 
and  independent  Republic,  and  from  it 
there  was  no  appeal. 

In  tlie  midst  of  all  the  tumult  and  effer- 
vescence at  Raleigh,  there  sometimes  moved 
across  the  scene  a  shadow  of  the  past. 
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Every  evening  during  my  summer  at 
Raleigh,  at  a  particular  hour,  with  military 
precision,  an  old-fashioned  carriage,  on 
grasshopper  springs,  decidedly  the  worse- 
looking  from  wear,  but  still  in  good  con- 
dition and  capable  of  much  service,  even 
on  the  ^^ black  Jack"  roads  of  the  old 
North  State,  took  its  course  towards  the 
encampment.  It  was  occupied  by  an  old 
veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  now  no  longer 
able  to  walk,  but  his  mind  bright  and 
vigorous,  and  his  soul  (for  he  was  a 
thorough-going  Secessionist  per  se)  deeply 
stirred  by  the  march  of  events.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  hospital  tents  to  relieve 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  to  speak  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  youthful  volunteers  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  a  rare  and  picturesque  spec- 
tacle, that  of  the  antiquated  vehicle  drawn 
up  under  the  shade  of  the  firs  and  pines, 
among  which  the  tents  were  always  pitched; 
the  negro  driver  luxuriating  in  the  sultry 
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air,  and  dozing  on  the  dickey ;  the  heads  of 
the  horses  drooping,  not  with  weariness,  but 
from  the  soporific  tendencies  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  that  listless  season.  The  general's 
venerable  head  would  be  thrust  from  the 
window,  as  he  harangued  in  a  loud  voice 
a  crowd  of  recruits  increasing  every  moment 
as  the  news  spread  that  ^'  the  old  man 
eloquent"  liad  arrived.  I  do  not  know 
upon  what  terms  the  volunteers  were  gene- 
rally addressed,  but  upon  the  only  occasion 
when  I  was  near  enough  to  catch  the 
words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips,  I  lieard 
liim  exclaim — 

^'  By  Jove,  my  hearties,  I  would  give  my 
ears  to  be  with  you,  but  these  confounded 
old  legs  refuse  to  do  their  work.  If  s  too 
late  for  me ;  it's  all  over  with  me  now ;  the 
lionour  of  the  country  is  in  yom'  keeping. 

0  that  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  that 

1  miglit  show  you  how  to  make  short  work 
of  our  enemies.  We  would  go  together  to 
learn  them  something  of  Southern  steel,  as 
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well  as  stealing  Southern  negroes.   Give  me 
your  hand,  Harry,"  he  would  say,  as  he 
recognised  an  acquaintance  in  the  crowd, 
*'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  here;  this  is  the 
kind  of  work  for  such  lads ;  you  are  the 
right  stuff  to  put  it  tlirough  ;  so  were  your 
fathers  before  you  ;  I  knew  many  of  them 
forty  years  ago ;  we  fought  side  by  side 
against  the  red  men,  the  Indians,  and  the 
red-coats,  the  British,  and  fighting  tliose 
Britishers  was  no  child's  ]ilay ;  it  was  warm 
work,  my  boys ;  uncommonly  hot,  my  lads ; 
makes  me  smell  saltpetre  and  brimstone 
now ;  nothing  like  it  in  these  days ;  you'll 
have  no  crossing  of  bayonets  now ;  you'll 
never  get  near  enough  to  the  Yankees  to 
see  the  whites  of  their  eyes ;  remarkably 
distant  people   on  some   occasions,  those 
Puritans,  fond   of  niggers,  but  hate  cold 
steel,  love  money,  but  detest  phlebotomy. 
Push  on,  my  hearties,  with  a  firm  resolve 
to  conquer  or  die,  but  rather  conquer  than 
die ;  and  remember,  if*you  should  ever  want 
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anything  which  can  contribute  to  your 
efficiency,  call  upon  me,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
had  in  the  Old  North  State  it  is  yours,  or 
my  name  is  not  General  B." 

And  distributing  money,  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, medicines,  and  delicacies  likely  to  tempt 
the  appetite  and  benefit  the  sick,  he  would 
shake  hands  with  those  near  him,  stir  up 
the  lazy  negro  coachman  with  his  staff,  and 
drive  away  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  to 
prepare  for  a  similar  excursion  the  following 
day. 

The  old  veteran's  mornings  were  spent 
drilling  in  the  *'  lock-step,"  and  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle,  two  grandsons,  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  respectively,  who 
were  daily  paraded  in  front  of  liis  easy 
chair ;  Secession,  in  its  inexorable  demands, 
thus  claimed  the  first  efforts  of  youth  and 
the  last  of  age,  or,  as  General  Grant  ex- 
pressed it,  some  time  later,  in  singular 
phraseology,  ''  robbed  both  the  cradle  and 
the  grave.'' 
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In  these  opening  pages  of  my  note-book, 
my  readers  will  have  had  a  glance  at  a 
highly  Christian  and  civilized  community 
agitated  by  passion,  and  exalted  to  acts  of 
highest  patriotism  by  an  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm ;  they  will  have  seen  men  muster- 
ing over  vast  territories,  to  the  total  neglect 
of  private  duties  and  interests,  and  arming 
for  the  jfray ;  ladies  forgetting  the  weakness 
of  their  sex,  animating  and  encouraging 
them  to  deeds  of  noble  daring ;  a  peaceable 
coimtry  in  which  peace  was  forgotten ;  a 
country  of  quiet  agriculturiste  turned  into 
a  nation  of  warriors- 
It  is  the  province  of  the  historian,  and 
not  of  the  private  writer,  to  investigate  the 
causes  great  and  small  that  led  to  this  ex- 
traordinary  transfomlation  of  an  entire 
community.  Such  an  investigation  would 
be  out  of  place,  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  note-book;  but  the  next  succeeding 
chapter  will  enable  the  English  reader  to 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  line  of  argument 

VOL.  I.  D 
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adopted  by  many  ardent  Southern  advo- 
cates of  Secession,  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  people ;  or,  as  it  was 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  times, 
to  '•  Fire  the  Southern  heart." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Views  "of  the  Secession  Party— Epitome  of  the  Southern 
Aigoment  by  which  the  Minds  of  the  People  were 
prepared  for  Bevolntion — ^A.  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  the  War — Curious  Facts  of  History. 

The  following  conversation,  held  twelve 
months  before  this  time,  namely,  in  July, 
1860,  with  a  Southern  Secessionist,  the 
owner  of  many  slaves,  and  large  and  pro- 
ductive estates  on  the  river  Roanoke,  in 
North  Carolina,  but  whose  wife  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  passed  much 
time,  and  whose  prejudices  were  not  so 
great  as  those  of  many  other  Southerners, 
will  illustrate  well  the  views  held  by  tha 
States  rights  party,  and  which  they  had 
been   industriously  engaged  in  spreading 
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among  the  people  of  tlie  Soutli,  by  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  "  stump  speeches,"  and 
private  conversations,  nearly  thirty  years 
prior  to  the  era  of  the  struggle  of  1861.* 

The  notes  I  here  subjoinj  and  which  ma}' 
not  he  imintexcsting,  were  the  result  not  of 
one  but  of  many  conversations  on  the 
Secession  question,  and  arc  an  epitome  of 
the  arguments  of  the  Soutliem  party  a  year 
before  the  war  broke  out.  I  inquired  his 
opinion  as  to  what  would  bo  the  probable 
policy  of  European  Governments  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Southeni  Republic 
based  upon  slavciy. 

"  A  Southern  Kepublic,"t  said  he, '*  would 
present  to  Europe  a  nation  that  produces 
all  the  great  staples,  cotton,  sugar,  to- 
bacco,  &c.   &c.,   which  are  not  only  in 

*  Mr.  Pollard  Bays,'  in  hU  History  of  the  War,  that 
about  the  tiino  of  the  nulMcatton  by  South  Carolina, 
a  medal  was  struck,  inscribed  John  C.  Calhoun,  Firet 
Preaidtut  of  the  Southom  Confederacy. 

t  1  have  here  given  the  remarks  of  my  frieod  rer- 
haliin  tt  literatim. 
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demand;  but  of  absolute  necessity  to  the 
mainteiiance  of  milUans  of  her  inhabitants^ 
bodi  for  consumption,  manu&cture,  and 
revenue.  The  destruction,  or  even  the 
material  decrease  of  these  products  of  the 
South,  would  be  attended  by  a  total  change 
in  the  course  of  trade,  manufisu^tures,  and 
commerce  of  the  civilized  world.  Their  de- 
struction would  be  followed  immediately  by 
the  bankruptcies  and  ruin  of  thousands  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  such  ruin 
as  was  not  witnessed  even  during  the 
wars  of  Napoleon.  It  would  throw  out  of 
employment,  and  upon  the  pubUc  for  sup- 
port,  millions — ^five  millions  in  Great  Britain 
alone — who  now  support  themselves  by  the 
manu£su;ture,  &c.  of  our  products.  This  is 
no  exa^eration,"  said  he.  "Lord  Stanley, 
the  son  of  the  fiamous  Earl  Derby,  once 
Premier  of  England,  and  himself  one  of 
the  first  statesmen  of  his  country,  declared 
in  a  speech  only  a  few  years  since,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  difficulties    between  the 
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tlnited  states  and  Great  Britain ,  that '  a 
■war  with  the  United  States  was  next  to  an 
impossibility ;  that  the  mutual  iutcrests-  of 
the  two  countries  were  too  closely  con- 
neeted;  tliat  the  deprivation  of  the  supplies 
of  cotton  would  in  six  montlis  produce  an 
almost  imiversal  baidcniptcy,  and  in  twelve 
mouths  an  insurrection  of  the  working 
classes.'  Now  just  reflect  here,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Is  it  likely  that  England,  who 
only  a  few  yeai's  ago  scut  her  men-of-war 
(and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace)  to  Italy, 
to  force  a  eontinuanec  of  the  supplies  of 
sulphur,  and  did  force  it — is  England  likely 
to  stand  aloof  when  she  sees  an  infinitely 
more  important  supply  cut  off,  and  by  an 
attack  of  the  North,  England's  rival  (sup- 
posing such  a  thing  as  an  attack  of  the 
North  upon  the  South  possible,  which  I  do 
not),  upon  the  Southern  people,  who,  and 
who  onhj  ean,  oficr  her  these  supplies? 

**  Further,  the  Southern  part  of  the  United 
States    manufactures  only  a  very  tncon- 
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siderable  portion  of  her  consumption,  either 
of  her  own  products  or  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, while  her  demand  for  the  manufac- 
tures and  goods  of  every  kind  exported 
from  Europe,  but  now  supplied  to  a  very- 
great  extent  by  Northern  manufactories, 
is  enormously  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  profitable  employment  of 
Southern  labour  in  agriculture,  and  the 
indisposition  of  Southern  capitalists  towards 
manufacturing,  gives  no  promise  that  the 
South  is  likely  for  many  years  to  interrupt 
the  suppUes  from  Europe  by  high  tarifi^s, 
or  by  engaging  in  manufactories  rivalling 
the  North.  A  confederacy  of  the  slave 
States  would  therefore  offer  to  the  friendly 
alliances  of  Europe  the  ^material  in- 
terests' of  a  doubly  profitable  trade — that 
of  a  supply  of  raw  products,  and  a  demand 
for  manufactures  and  other  goods.  What 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can 
offer  such  a  temptation  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany?''    said  he,  triumphantly. 
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"  It  would  bo  almost  enough  to  turn  tho 
pliilaiitliropic  dealers  in  the  Coolie  trado 
hack  to  the  original  African  slave-trade, 
and  convert  tho  armed  cruisers  off  the 
African  coast  into  Baltimore  clippers,  to 
hring  us  more  slaves,  tliat  thereby  their 
profits  might  be  increased.  It  would  make 
them  urge  on  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  and 
the  annexation  of  Nicaragua,  Musquito, 
RuJtan,  and  all  the  West  Indian  islands. 
Wliat  B  contrast  to  tliifi  would  Ixi  the  position 
of  tho  Northern  States!  Always  a  rival  to 
England,  in  manufactures,  in  trade,  and  in 
commerce,  disputing  borders  with  England 
on  till)  St.  John's  river  in  Maine,  on  the  St. 
Lawence  and  in  Oregon,  notldng  but  old 
King  Cotton  has  lieretotbre  kept  the  peace ! 
he  had  but  to  rise  from  his  snowy  throne 
in  tho  South,  shako  his  white  locks,  raise 
his  omnipotent  finger,  and  bid  them  be  still, 
and  they  have  been  still.  Tliis  is  but  a 
metaphor,  but  every  statesman  in  the  land 
must  admit  its  tniflifulncss." 
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I  inqtiired,  would  not  the  new  republic 
excite  the  distrust  and  jealousy  of  England? 

"No,"  said  he;  "we  are  fex  removed 
from  the  scene  of  England's  struggles ;  we 
have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  them ; 
our  Southern  conunerce  is  but  small,  and 
we  should  require  but  few  ships  of  war  to 
protect  it;  our  coast  presents  its  own 
defences ;  we  have  no  rich  and  large  cities 
on  the  sea  to  tempt  cupidity ;  we  are  en- 
gaged in  no  enterprise  calculated  to  bring 
us  into  collision  with  foreign  nations ;  wo 
are  not  aggressive ;  we  need  offend  none, 
unless  it  be  our  Northern  Puritanic  philan- 
thropists, who  say  we  '  sin  in  slavery/  and, 
to  prove  it,  invoke  '  an  anti-slavery  Bible, 
and  an  anti-slavery  God,'  and  would  call 
in  ^  a  higher  law '  to  punish  us !" 

"  What  do  you  think,"  said  I,  "  of  the 
ability  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  to  main- 
tain its  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth?' 

"  It  would  be  sufficiently  strong,"  said 
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he;  '^  one  of  the  chief  of  these  sources  of 
strength  would  be  the  abiKty  of  sucli  a 
State  to  maintain  a  large  and  prosperous 
trade  with  the  chief  and  rival  nations  of 
the  world.  I  will  give  you  a  few  state- 
ments to  show  the  ability  of  the  South  to 
take  care  of  herself,  and  to  support  a 
powerful  State  in  an  efficient  and  digni- 
fied manner.  First,  as  to  revenue,  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  show  the 
fact  that,  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  (except  specie), 
amounting  to  278  millions  annually,  the 
non-slaveholding  States  alone  exported  less 
than  six  millions,  the  balanqp  being  so 
mixed  it  could  not  well  be  ascertained  to 
which  section  the  values  belonged.  Now, 
this  export  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  to 
the  extent  of  220  or  240  millions  by  the 
South,  gives  a  basis  to  an  import  of  full 
200  millions,  and  leaves  a  handsome  sur- 
plus, on  which  a  reduced  tariff  of  20  per 
cent,  would  afford  a  revenue  of  40  millions 
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of  dollars  without  any  direct  tax,   which 
would  be  more  than  ample  for  all    om- 
wants.      Indeed,   we   could   quite   reduce 
the  tariff  to  an  average  of  10  per  cent.,  and 
still  have  ample  means  to  support  a  govern- 
ment quite  as  well  as  the  present  one,  un- 
der  its  system   of  wastefiil   extravagance 
and  constant  frauds.     We   should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  enormous  cost  of  fortifj^ - 
ing  New  York,  Boston,  the  lakes,  &c.    We 
should  have  no  Mormon  wars,  requiring 
transportation  of  troops   and   supplies   at 
almost  fabulous  prices,  and  giving  birth  to 
a  legion  of  contractors,  able  and  willing 
— ^yes,  sir,  most  willing — to   prey  on  the 
government  to  an  unlimited  extent.     Our 
coasts  need  but  few  and  small-sized  crui- 
sers.    Our  commerce  not  being,  or  likely 
to   be,   very   extended    for    many    years^ 
would  require  but  few  ships  of  war  to  pro- 
tect it  in  foreign  ports.     Our  army  need 
be  but  a  nucleus  to  form  on,  in  case  of 
necessity.      Having,   then,    an    abundant 
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supjjly  of  funds  to  carry  on  tliD  govern- 
ment, the  South,  has  ever  shown  lierself  to 
jwRsess  the  first  statesmen  of  the  country, 
and  nowhere  can  a  series  of  more  enhght- 
cncd,  intcUigent,  and  jiatriotie  names  be 
found  than  tlioso  contributed  to  history 
by  tlic  Soutli,  from  George  Washington  to 
those  now  representing  her. 

"  Tos,  sir,"  continued  my  Secession 
friend,  "  we  can  fearlessly  place  our  interest, 
and  that  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
in  the  hands  of  our  Soutiiem  statesmen." 

I  interposed  at  this  point,  not  wishing  to 
have  the  thread  of  oiir  discourse  broken  by 
listening  to  a  panegyric  upon  oiy  long  line 
of  Southern  statesmen,  by  inquiring  his 
opinion  as  to  the  position  such  a  Southern 
Confederacy  as  he  was  advocating  would 
hold  towards  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ? 

"  Wliy,  my  dear  sir,"  he  continued, 
*'  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and 
several     otlier     Northern    States,    having 
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already  repudiated  the  contract  between 
us,  viz.,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  passing  laws  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  that  contract,  in  those  particulars  that 
do  not  please  them^  and  thereby  voiding  the 
whole  contract,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
fifteen  Southern  States  were  to  ^  accept  the 
annulment,'  and  call  a  convention  among 
themselves  '  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,' 
under  a  new  confederation.  Let  us  suppose, 
further,  that  in  the  interval  between  the  elec- 
tion of  a  black  republican  president,  and  the 
time  of  his  inauguration  in  March,  a  period 
of  four  months,  this  convention  had  met, 
organized,  and  agreed  upon  a  contract,  or 
constitution,  which  had  been  accepted  by 
the  States  in] their  legislative  assemblies; 
had  elected  and  inaugurated  a  president; 
had  called  home  her  sons  from  the  army 
and  navy,  and  put  the  country  on  her  de- 
fence, a  defence  not  only  of  political  rights, 
not  only  of  property,  nor  even  of  life,  but 
of  that  which  is  &r  dearer,  the  defence  of 
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their  wives  and  families  from  the  IioiTors 
of  another  St.  Domingo  war  !  would  not 
tlic  Nortli  pause  before  attempting  to  '  whip 
in '  such  a  people,  amicd  for  the  defence  of 
siich  a  cause  ?  And  would  they  not,  even  if 
iill  of  them  were  inspired  with  the  deadly 
liatred  of  a  Pliilips  or  a  Garrison,  ponder 
well  before  attacking  us,  and  that  witliout 
a  motive,  and  against  their  own  obvious 
interest?" 

What,  I  inquired,  would  be  the  result  if, 
■contrary  to  all  his  views,  the  North  did  un- 
dertake the  task  of  conquering  the  South  ? 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  the  States 
of  Virginia,  Marjdand,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, and  North  Carolina,  possess  a  militia 
of  over  500,000  able-bodied  men,  badly 
armed,  it  is  true,  but  quite  as  well  as  t)ieir 
fathers  were  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
Of  this  body,  200,000  could  always  be  kept 
ready  for  action,  nioanwhilo  living  in  thi 
own  country,  and  among  friends,  at  lii 
expense.   Now,  to  attack  an  enemy's  cj 
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try,  a  Northern  army  must  be  well  and 
thoroughly  equipped,  armed,  and  pro- 
visioned. This,  by  the  estimate  of  our 
engineer  corps,  cannot  be  done  under  a 
cost  of  1000  dollars  per  head;  so  that  to 
form  and  bring  into  the  field,  ready  for 
action,  an  army  of  100,000  men,  which 
would  be  the  least  number  any  military 
man  would  think  of  beginning  an  attack 
on  us  with,  would  cost  not  less  than  100 
million  of  dollars.  Where  is  this  sum  to 
come  fix)m  ?' 

*  ^  Surely,"  I  said,  ^  ^  you  do  not  suppose  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  even 
with  the  South  in  revolt,  could  not  raise  a 
much  lai^r  sum  than  that." 

"Recollect,  sir,''  said  he,  "there  will 
then  be  no  United  States  in  whose  name 
loans  can  be  negotiated,  and  the  bankers 
■k  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  will 
^H^udly  be  willing  to  loan  money  to  their 
^^^^^8  in  trade  and  commerce,  to  crush  their 
^^^^^^s  of  the  South,  whose  products  are  so 
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necessary  to  their  prosperity.  Tlie  thing- 
will  he  entirely  different  witli  the  South  ; 
we  can  raise  loans  to  any  reasonable 
amount  hy  offering  as  security  a  pledge 
upon  our  products.  It  was,  permit  mo  to 
renmid  you,  upon  the  pledge  of  Southern 
tohacco  and  rice  alone  that  this  United 
States  Government  made  its  first  loan  in 
Europe,  thi'ough  the  Hon.  Silas  Dean,  from 
tlic  French  banker  Bcaumarchais.  In  short, 
if  the  North  were  to  unite  in  an  attempt  to 
force  tlio  South  back  into  the  Union,  it 
would  soon  bo  driven  off  in  disgi-aco  by  the 
power  which  the  South  possesses  of  raising 
not  only  her  own  forces  in  defence,  but  by 
the  control  she  has  of  the  material  interest 
of  the  civilized  world  as  against  a  mad 
attack  of  this  kind  made  upon  lier.  But 
my  dear  sir,  there  will  be  no  attack  upon 
us,  as  I  tliink  you  will  agree,  on  a  calm 
consideration  of  tlio  two  parties  as  they 
would  exist  after  a  separation.  Bear  iu 
mind,  sir,  that  the  border  countiy  in  New 
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Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  are  friendly,  and  ofttimes  con- 
nected by  marriage,  property,  &c.,  with 
their  Southern  neighbours ;  it  is  only  the 
more  northern  counties  of  those  States  that 
supply  the  John  Brown  raiders,  the  slave- 
stealers,  &c.  This  gives  us  great  assiu*- 
ance  of  exemption  from  smaller  raids  upon 
the  border,  and  these  could  be  completely 
prevented  by  a  cordon  of  border  police, 
armed  and  mounted,  ready  to  act  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  keeping  close 
watch  on  all  suspicious  persons  crossing  the 
line.  This  could  be  effected  for  one 
quarter  part  of  the  amount  of  the  present 
losses  by  slave-stealers,  and  would  only  be 
necessary  till  the  relationship  between  the 
two  republics  could  be  decided. 

"  Now  let  us  consider  what  this  relation- 
ship is  likely  to  be.     It  must  either  be 
civil  war,  carried  on  with  all  the  horrors 
that  attend  such  contests,  or  it  will  be 
friendly  alliance  of  contiguous  f.rd  Lcmo- 
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geneous  people,  whose  interests,  education, 
and  general  character  will  be  in  accordance. 
In  short,  if  it  assumes  a  peaceful  character, 
it  will  much  resemble  the  alliance  that  now 
exists  between  the  English  and  Scotch, 
who,  while  they  have  many  different  laws 
and  customs,  are  yet  content,  and  were 
for  many  years  content,  to  remain  peaco- 
fully  iside  by  side  ;  or  that  between  Canada 
and  tlie  United  States,  with  contemiinous 
boundaries,  free  navigation  of  boundary 
rivers,  like  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  reciprocity  treaties,  like  tliat 
negotiated  a  few  years  since,  admitting  the 
products  of  either  country  into  the  other 
without  duty.  In  brief,  there  is  no  reason 
why  tlie  two  Confederacies  should  not  exist 
side  by  side,  with  friendly  relationships 
free  from  all  commercial  restrictions,  per- 
mitting a  close  and  friendly  intercourse  of 
citizens  of  each  country,  and  intimate  busi- 
ness transactions,  just  as  at  present,  except 
that  tlie  Northern  people  will  have  no  voice 
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in  the  making  of  our  laws,  and  we  shall  be 
rid  of  the  aggressions  of  puritanical  fanati- 
cism, which,  in  its  blind  pursuit  of  its  own 
vain  imaginings,  would  destroy  a  Para- 
dise— ^would  substitute  for  the  mild  precepts 
of  our  holy  religion  a  Miigher  law' — 
would  hurl  the  blessed  Saviour  of  mankind 
from  his  tlu'one  in  heaven,  and  place  John 
Brown,  the  cheat,  the  horse  thief,  and 
midnight  murderer,  in  his  stead." 

I  here  inquired  what  course  would  be 
adopted  by  the  Northern  States  upon  a 
partial  withdrawal  of  the  South  from  the 
present  Confederacy  ? 

He  answered,  "  Doubtless,  if  only  two  or 
three  of  the  Southern  States  were  to  with- 
draw, the  North  might  attempt  to  coerce 
them ;  but  would  the  other  Southern  States 
permit  this  ?  To  do  so  would  be  to  sur- 
render the  liberties  of  the  whole  South. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  question  now  under 
our  consideration, — ^it  is  whether  a  great 
civil  war  would  be  undertaken  against  us 
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in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  slave 
States  from  a  nationality  with  the  Noi-tb. 
Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  border 
people  we  have  to  fear ;  they  are  generally 
friendly,  and  know  enough  of  the  negroes 
not  to  desire  more  of  them  as  public 
nuisances  among  themselves.  Then  it 
would  only  be  by  the  united  action  of  the 
North  that  any  great  or  important  aggres- 
Bive  action  could  be  taken,  i-esulting  in  a 
military  attack  upon  us.  Now,  would  the 
North-west,  the  North,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States  be  likely  to  be  united  among 
themselves  ?  Are  their  uiterests  so  mutual 
and  depondent  reciprocally,  as  to  combine 
them  in  any  great  cnterjirise,  much  loss 
one  involving  the  expenditiu-e  of  millions 
and  the  sacrifice  of  tliousands  of  hves, — the 
disnipture  of  all  huaiiiess,  the  destniction 
of  all  prosperity,  and  the  utter  ruin  of 
numbers  of  their  best  people  ?  With  whom 
IS  the  great  North-west  most  closely 
connected  ?    Certainly   with    the    South, 
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tliTOugh  the  great  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  it  would  be  as  much  an  object 
of  the  South  to  keep  open  and  free,  to  re- 
tain the  business  of  the  North-west  (for  we 
axe  not  likely  to  drive  off  oiu:  best  friends 
to  propagate  an  abstract  theory  of  our 
own),  as  it  would  for  the  North-west  itself. 
With  whom  does  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania carry  on  the  most  profitable  trade  ? 
Certainly  not  with  New  England ;  in  fact, 
it  has  been  declared  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  New  York  City,  that 
^  New  York  could  not  afford  to  break  with 
the  South  f  and  her  orators  have  declared 
they  had  best  break  with  New  England. 

"Again :  when  the  North  should  meet  in 
self-appointed  council,  on  so  momentous 
an  occasion  as  the  disruption  of  our  present 
Confederacy,  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done  for  their  own  safety  and  pros- 
perity, it  would  be  her  statesmen,  who 
would  then  bo  called  from  their  present 
letirement;  her  Everetts,  her  Winthrops, 
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her  Appletons,  lier  Dickinsons,  and  lier 
SeymouTiJ,  would  then  lead  the  delibera- 
tions of  her  councils  and  the  action  of  her 
assemblies.  The  Wilsons,  Sumnere,  Hick- 
mans,  and  Chaffces  would  descend  to  the 
obscurity  whence  their  vile  demagogical 
pandering  to  an  ignorant  fanaticism  only 
has  raised  them.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  '  squatter  sovereignty,'  no  '  fugi- 
tive slave  law,'  no  '  territorial  rights,'  for 
these  jjcrsons  to  make  a  noise  about,  but 
tiese  would  be  changed  for  tlie  solemn 
consideration  of  the  future  of  thcii-  country-. 
And  when  the  question  woidd  come  up 
before  such  an  assembly  of  conservative 
statesmen,  whether  they  should  commence 
a  civil  war,  of  wliich  none,  even  the  most 
sanguine,  could  fbresee  the  end,  the  wisest 
foretell  the  result,  or  whether  they  should 
offer  an  alliance  of  comity  and  free  trade 
to  a  sister  republic,  from  whom  so  much 
■was  to  bo  gained  by  trade  and  commerce, 
or  so  much  to  be  lost  by  a  distracting  and 
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desolating  wax — could  there  be  a  doubt  as 
to  the  way  they  would  decide  ?  None ! 
My  own  opinion  is  —  and  I  have  been 
closely  allied  with  Massachusetts  for 
twenty-five  years — that  in  less  than  two 
years  after  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  Massachusetts  herself  would 
not  only  agree  to  return  all  fugitive  slaves 
tiiat  might  escape  hereafter  to  her  terri- 
tory, but  would  restore  all  now  on  her  soil, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  treaty  jfrom  the  South, 
by  which' her  manufactures  would  be  re- 
ceived by  us  on  the  same  terms  they  now 
are.  In  feet,  a  Southern  Confederacy 
would  hold  the  prosperity,  for  years  at 
least,  of  all  New  England  in  the  hollow 
of  her  hand.  For,  the  well-being  of  New 
England  being  dependent  exclusively  upon 
manufactures  and  commerce,  without  the 
market  of  the  South  for  the  former,  and 
the  protection  of  the  navigation  laws  for 
tiie  latter,  these,  nearly  her  sole  employ- 
ments, would  perish. 
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"  No,  my  friendj  when  the  North  find,  too 
late,  that  they  have  driven  their  brethrcii 
of  the  South  into  a  new  Confederacy,  for 
tlicir  self-preservation,  reflection  will  then 
come,  and  their  object  will  be,  most 
assm^dly,  not  to  begin  a  destructive  and 
useless  war  against  them,  but  to  receive 
by  negotiation  and  treaty  the  advantage  of 
their  former  trade  und  relations ;  and  in 
bidding  for  this  I  venture  to  predict  that 
Massachusetts  will  outdo  all  her  com- 
petitors."   Our  conversation  here  ended. 

I  viewed  with  pain  and  morlification  the 
growing  excitement  which  was  at  this 
period  (the  summer  of  1860)  gradually 
drifting  the  country  into  revolution,  and 
I  marked  the  violence  of  many  of  the 
popular  leaders,  not  without  indignation. 
^Vliilo  many  of  them  wore  blinded  by 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  thought  honestly 
that  the  true  interests  of  the  Soutli  would 
be  promoted  by  disunion,  there  were 
others  whose  course  plainly  indicated  that 
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they  were  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
the  proverbial  jealousy  with  which  man- 
kind always  looks  upon  power,  and  its 
fondness  for  change,  to  persuade  the  people 
that  they  were  badly  governed  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
ought  to  seek  redress  by  abandoning — not 
reforming,  if  they  required  reformation — 
the  institutions  of  their  fathers — institutions 
which  I  believed  gave  them  more  equal 
liberty,  more  peace  and  security  for  their 
persons  and  property,  thgoi  were  afforded 
to  any  other  people  in  the  world,  however 
governed,  and  than  they  could  hope  to 
find  in  any  likely  to  grow  out  of  their 
ruins.  Strongly  imbued  with  these  con- 
victions, the  facility  with  which  the  people 
followed  leaders  who  firequently  shifted 
their  ground,  and  did  not  always  make  it 
clear,  to  my  mind,  what  they  were  aiming 
at,  seemed  to  me  marvellous,  romantic, 
almost  incredible  —  leaders,  many  of 
whom  were  availing  themselves  of  those 
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gtandlng  cbaracteriBtics  of  mankind  -n'hieli 
arc  verified  by  all  hlstorj'j  to  persuade  and 
mislead  the  masses  to  tlirow  away  real  and 
substantial  happiness  In  the  hupe  of  obtain- 
ing some  imaginary  good. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  186(1, 
for  the  first  time  the  outlines  of  a  regular 
well-digested  plan  of  operations,  in  tlie 
event  of  secession,  was  shadowed  forth- 
Previous  to  this  time  notlung  more  definite 
was  heard  than  that,  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, tlie  Southern  States,  or  some  of  them, 
would  secede.  The  principal  featm-es  oi' 
this  plan  were  mentioned  to  me  by  Seces- 
sionists residing  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Nortlx  Carolina,  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Virginia,  ui  Baltimore,  and  in  New  York, 
points  so  distant  and  disconnected  that  it 
is  obvious  that  they  proceeded  from  some 
centre  of  organization — most  probably  Uie 
Secession  circles  of  Washington.  Coming 
fi*om  this  source,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  matured  plan  of  the  leaders. 
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It  was  in  general  terms  that,  imme- 
diately after  it  was  known  that  a  Eepubli- 
can  had  been  elected  President,  South 
Carolina  was  to  lead  off  by  declaring  her- 
self an  independent  nation,  to  be  followed 
as  rapidly  by  the  Cotton  States  as  the 
requisite  machinery  of  conventions  woidd 
allow.  An  immense  pressure  was  then  to 
be  brought  upon  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
to  the  end  of  securing  their  co-operation. 
If  Virginia  declined,  it  was  declared  to  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Cotton  State  Confe- 
deracy to  adopt  towards  her  a  system  of 
non-intercourse,  and  to  prevent  Virginians 
from  emigrating  with,  or  selling  their  slaves 
to  those  States. 

The  secession  of  Virginia  would  cause, 
it  was  believed,  that  of  Maryland ;  and  the 
moment  the  latter  acted  would  be  seized  to 
advance  with  such  volunteers  as  could  be 
hastily  brought  together  upon  Washington, 
which,  it  was  declared,  would,  under  these 
circumstances,  no  longer  belong  to   the 
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Federal  Government,  but  would  revert  to 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  would  fall  not 
only  an  easy  but  a  lawful  prize  into  the 
hands  of  the  Southern  forces.  At  Wash- 
ington it  was  said  a  proclamation  would  be 
issued,  declaring  such  Government  as  ex- 
isted in  the  South  the  Government  de  facto 
of  the  United  States.  Tlic  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  such 
changes  only  as  would  have  been  before 
this  period  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
slavery,  would  be  announced  as  in  force ; 
the  allegiance  of  the  United  States  army 
and  navy  would  be  claimed,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved would  be  jdclded ;  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  would  be  then  inWted  to 
enter  the  Union  upon  the  same  terms  they 
had  originally  joined  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  the  general  impression 
that  they  would  not  only  willingly  but 
flieerfully  do  so.  New  England  was  to 
bo  designedly  left  out  in  the  cold,  to  estab- 
lish   sufli    Govcniment   as    she   chono,    or 
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to  gravitate  towards  Canada  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Recognition  of  the  new  order  of  things 
was  then  to  be  formally  demanded  of  the 
representatives  of  foreign  Governments  in 
Washington,  and  it  was  said  that  they 
woiJd  grant  it  without  exception ;  with  the 
capitol  in  the  hands  of  the  South,  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  giving  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  new  Government, 
they  could  do  nothing  else. 

This,  I  repeat,  was  briefly  the  plan  of 
operations  which  I  heard  discussed  in  cer- 
tain circles.  North  and  South,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1860.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  wild  and  ex- 
travagant  that  it  made  less  impression  upon 
my  mind  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
done.  I  did  not  then  see  or  appreciate  it 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  Whether 
this  plan  was  ever  that  of  Mr.  Davis  and 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  when  it  became  actually  to 
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exist,  I  am  unadvised ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  such  a  rule  might  have  been 
successfully  executed  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  but  for  the  failure  of  the  Confederate 
army  to  advance  upon  Waahington  City 
lifter  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun. 

But  I  must  return  from  this  digression  as 
to  matters  in  18li0,  to  the  more  important 
events  of  1861,  as  they  were  developmg 
tliemsclves  to  mc  at  Ealeigh,  which  was 
once  a  quiet  but  had  now  become  a  re- 
markably noisy  corner  of  the  world.  The 
society  of  the  city  was  small  but  excellent, 
and  had  received  many  accessions  fi'oni  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  from  which  in 
May  and  Jmie  many  planters  and  tlioir 
families  had  been  driven  by  the  Federal 
forcBB.  In  the  midst  of  this  hospitable  and 
agreeable  people  my  time  passed  pleasantly 
enough,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy 
teelings  inspired  by  the  war — a  warwliich 
could  have,  as  I  believed,  but  one  end,  the 
sacrifice  and  ruin  of  the  South.    By  no 
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system  of  ratiocination  could  I  bring  my- 
self to  believe  in  the  glowing  theories  of 
the  Secessionists;  I  could  not  see  that 
cotton  was  king  omnipotent ;  I  coidd  not 
understand  how  a  fragment  of  the  coimtry, 
even  if  the  South  was  successfid,  as  the 
Secessionists  declared  she  must  be,  was  to 
become  greater  and  richer  than  the  whole; 
I  failed  to  comprehend  how  a  population 
one-third  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  North, 
burdened  with  a  serWle  population,  only 
kept  in  subjection  by  ignorance  and  long 
liabit,  coidd  resist  the  more  numerous  and 
better  equipped  legions  of  the  North,  coining 
to  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slave  and  the 
equality  of  man. 

I  felt  deeply  how  little  we  had  to  gain, 
how  much  to  lose.  Om*  fair,  peaceful,  and 
wealthy  South  was  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  religious  fanatics  and  hireling  in- 
vaders. I  felt  there  woidd  be  a  suspension 
of  progress  (a  tourniquet,  as  it  were,  placed 
on    American    civilization).      Our    great 
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country,  which  had  been  so  long  a  refuge 
to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations — a  play- 
ground for  new  races — ^would  cease  to 
stretch  out  her  arms  to  the  poor  and  the 
down-trodden  of  every  land.  The  freedom 
for  all,  the  elastic  and  perpetually  expand- 
ing happiness  of  our  citizens,  was  to  cease, 
or  at  least  to  be  suspended— our  growing 
power  to  be  blighted.  The  glory  of  our 
future  was  to  be  crushed  under  the  gory 
foot  of  war.  Who  could  say  when  the 
i*ainbow-arch  of  peace  would  once  more 
rise  above  the  storm,  and  the  simshinc 
spread  again  over  our  comitry ! 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Sketches  of  General  Lee  and  G^eral  Beauregard — The 
Camps  of  Instruction  at  Bichmond — Colonel  E.  H. 
Smith  and  the  Corps  of  Cadets  firom  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute — General  T.  T.  Fontleroy— 
General  Stonewall  Jackson's  **  Foot  Cavalry  " — 
The  Tredegar  Works. 

After  I  had  established  myself  at  Raleigh, 
an  affair  of  business  called  me  to  Virginia. 
In  passing,  I  remained  a  few  days  in  Rich- 
mond, where  I  met  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
one  of  the  five  Generals  in  the  Confede- 
rate army,  and  commonly  called  the  "  Hero 
of  the  Revolution." 

Concise  biographical  sketches  of  Generals 
Lcc  and  Beauregard — ^who  became,  in  the 
progress  of  the  mighty  revolution  which  has 
resulted   in  the  overthrow  of  the   social 
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system  of  the  South,  tho  do'wnifall  of  ulaveiy, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  cavalier  race, 
two  of  the  most  able  and  coiiBpicuous 
leaders  of  the  Southern  armies,  the  first 
winning  for  Iiimscif  the  soubriquet  of  "Horn 
of  the  Revohition,"  and  the  second,  that  of 
the  *'  Confederate  Vauban" — may  not  be  uii- 
intcreatinff.  Letusbegm  witlithe"  Hereof 
the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,"  that  ludiappy 
engagement,  ivhicli,  though  resulting  ui  a 
victory  to  S<»uthem  aims,  was  so  dear!}- 
purchascd  by  the  prematme  death  of  that 
great  military  genius,  the  immortal  "  Stone- 
wall Jack8ou,"tlie  Ci'omwell  of  the  Southern 
cavaliers,  "  who,"  said  the  "  Times,"  "  of 
all  the  commanded  engaged  in  tliis  memo- 
rable 8ti"uggle,  displayed  perhaps  the  most 
shining  talents,  and  showed  himself,  by  liis 
skill  ill  baffling  and  manoeuvring  before 
a  dii-ided  enemy,  iio  mean  adept  in  the 
school  of  Napoleon." 

General  Lee,  the  son  of  the  distiiiguiwhod 
rovolutionar}-    officer,    commonly    called 
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^'  Light  Horse  Ilariy,"  who  was  a  friend  of 
Washington,  and  eulogist  of  '^  the  father  of 
liis  coimtry,'*  was  bom  mvirguiia  about 
the  year  1808.  He  exhibited  a  high  order 
of  ability  while  at  school,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point,  in  1829,  with  the  first 
honours  >of  his  class.  Quitting  West  Point, 
he  was  immediately  brcvetted  as  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  and,  obtaining 
leave  of  absence,  made  a  visit  to  Europe, 
where  his  elegant  manners  and  fine  acquire- 
ments secured  him  the  enti-ee  to  tlie  best 
society  of  the  various  capitals  he  visited. 

On  liis  return  to  America  he  was  ap- 
pointed Astronomer  for  fixing  the  boundary 
line  between  Olxio  andMicliigan,  andin  1838 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  During  the 
Mexican  war  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
army  of  invasion,  imder  General  Scott,  and 
was  present  fi:om  the  storming  of  San  Juan 
d'Llloa,  and  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  to 
the  occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexico.     His 

genius  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and 
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the  magnificent  results  of  that  campaign 
were  mainly  attributed  to  him.  He  was, 
immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Mexico, 
in  1847,  brevctted  Major,  I'or  the  battle  of 
Ccrra  Gordo;  brevettedLicutonant-ColonoI, 
for  tlie  battles  of  Contreraa  and  Clici-ubusco, 
and  Colonel,  for  the  battle  of  Chepultopcc, 
in  which  ho  was  severely  wounded.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  Wcfit  Point,  at  the 
same  time  that  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was 
with  him  on  tliis  canipttifj;n,  was  chosen 
Professor  in  the VirginianMilitary  Academy 
at  Lexington. 

General  Lee  is  tall  and  commanding ;  has 
a  broad  expansive  forehead,  well-developed 
intellectual  organs,  especially  the  perceptivo 
faculties ;  an  aquiline  ])rofile,  a  bii-^Iit  ex- 
pressive blue  eye,  and  a  face  which,  in 
repose,  has  an  air  of  military  rigidity,  but, 
when  lit  by  a  smilo,  seems  to  assume  an  air 
of  almost  n]nje.-tic  benevolence.   Hiss^mall, 
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fine  mouth  is  partially  concealed  by  a  heavy 
grey  moustache.  His  manners  are  affable, 
courteous,  and  refined,  perfectly  combining 
the  honhommie  of  a  man  of  the  world,  with 
the  dignity  of  command.  He  was  married 
soon  after  his  return  fi:om  Europe,  to  a 
daughter  of  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis,  the  adopted  son  of  Washington,  by 
whom  he  acquired  the  estate  of  Arlington, 
near  Washington  City  (which  has  been  since 
sold  under  the  Confiscation  Act),  and  other 
valuable  property  in  New  Kent  County, 
Virginia,  among  them  the  Wliite  House 
estate,  which  was  burnt  during  the  seven 
days'  battles  before  Richmond,  under  Ge- 
neral McClellan,  and  in  which  mansion 
Washington  first  saw  the  lady  who  afiier- 
wards  became  his  wife. 

General  Lee  believed  in  the  right  of  Se- 
cession, "but  was  opposed  to  it  in  policy, 
and  only  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Federal  army  after  long  and  painfiil  reflec- 
tion, during  which  his  wife  is  said  to  have 


icmarkc'cl,  iu  expressive  language,  that  ho 
shod  "  tears  of  blood."  L^tc  Gonemls 
Johnson  and  Jackson,  Mr.  Davis,  and  the 
lai'ge  majority  of  the  Southern  Idaders,  he 
Itelieved  the.  subjugation  of  the.  South  by 
the  North  to  be  wholly  imposable ;  and  now 
timt  the  North  has"  ti-iimlplicd,  the  victory 
Is  thought  by  General  Leo  hirasolf  to  have 
been  due  to  the  fact,  as  he  is  rcpoiVd  to 
have  said,  *'that  the  Southom  pcdple  wcr& 
n(*vcr  niore»than  half  in- earnest  in  op])osmg 
the  general  government."  .Dui-ing  the  latter 
part  of  the  war,  General  T^ee  advocated  the 
liberation  and  arming  of  the  slaves  ;  but  the 
largo  slavoholderH,  still-blind  to  the  oniinoua 
signs  of  the  times,. reftincd  to  yield  their 
aatientj  and  in  tliis  position  were  su])ported 
by  Jlr.  Davis.  Had  'the  slaves  been  armed, 
and  fought  for  the  South  with  the  spirit  the 
black  regimeritfi  fought  against  it,  there 
could  Iiave  been  no  end  of  the"  iv"ai','but  in 
confederate  rcf^ognition. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat 'and  dcatli 
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of  General  Gamett,  General  Lee  was  ap- 
pointed  to  his  command  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  after  an  misuccessfiil  campaign, 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  his  force,  and 
the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country, 
abounding  in  mountains  and  devoid  of 
roads,  he  was  recalled  and  despatched  to 
South  Carolina,  to  take  charge  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  coast.  There  he  remained 
till  1$62,  when  the  Federal  Gt)vemment, 
having  organized  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  force  ever  seen  on  the  American 
Continent,  for  an  invasion  of  Virginia  by 
the  York  Town  peninsula,  his  presence 
was  required  in  Virginia. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  North  was  at  its 
height.  It  was  the  universal  belief  among 
the  Federals  tliat  nothing  could  now  with- 
stand this  grand  army  of  their  favourite 
general,  whom  ihqy  styled  the  "Young 
Napoleon,'*  or  prevent  it  from  marching 
straight  into  Richmond.  The  long  expected 
coup  de  grace  was  at  last  to  be  struck.    Their 
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magnificent  force  consisted  at  this  time  of 
90,000  infantry,  55  liatteries  of  artillery, 
including  altogether  !130  field  pieces,  10,000 
cavalry,  a  siege  train  of  103  guna,  and  was 
supported  by  a  force  of  10,000  men  in 
Foi-tress  Monroe,  under  General  Wool,  and 
40,000  veterans  north  of  Richmond,  under 
General  McDowell. 

Tills  splendid  army  was  as  far  as  possible 
different  from  that  which  had  opened  the 
wai'  at  the  battle  of  Hull  Run  with  the  erj- 
of  "  Oa  to  Richmond!'''  There  were  not 
only  men  sufScicnt,  but  they  wore  now 
thoroughlv  armed,  equipped,  imii'ormcd 
and  disciplined,  and  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  able  and  experienced  officers,  many 
of  whom  had  already  seen  active  sen-ice  on 
the  frontier  and  in  Mexico.  This  vast  host 
was  supplied  profusely  \\'itli  all  the  mate- 
rial of  an  army,  and  Its  _  organization  was 
pci-fcct.  The  troops  were  inspired  with  the 
deepest  enthusiasm,  and  many  of  them 
stirred  by  religious  fanaticism,  for  the  war 
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had  now  assumed  in  tlie  eyes  of  many  the 
character  of  an  emancipation  war — a  war 
for  the  vindication  of  the  principles  of 
human  freedom.  It  liad  long  since  been 
called  in  New  England  the  "  Holy  War," 
and  for  the  most  part  the  troops  from  those 
States  were  moved  by  the  deep-rooted  feel- 
ings which  make  men  ready  to  face  death. 
There  was  none  of  that  inflated  vanity 
which  puffed  up  the  troops  of  General 
McDowell  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bull 
Eun,  or  that  swagger  which  characterized 
the  earlier  volunteers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  an  array  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  earnestly  bent  upon  a  difficult  duty^ 
but  one  which  it  had  determined  at  every 
hazard  to  accomplish. 

It  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
George  B.  McClellan,  the  ablest  officer 
produced  by  the  North  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war,  who  was  supported  by  a 
brilliant  staff,  among  whom  were  three 
French  princes,  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe, 
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tlio  Due  de  CliartrOB  and  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  who  had  been  living'  since  1848  in 
exile  in  England,  and  who  had  now  gone 
to  America  to  acquire  the  education  and 
experience  necessary  to  make  officers. 

Tlio  army  was  also  protected  on  its 
flanks  by  powerful  iron-clad  floctsj  which 
coiiniiaiidod  the  York  and  James  rivers. 

It  was  lit  this  terrible  crisis,  when  Rich- 
mond, it  was  believed,  was  doomed,  tlie 
archives  of  the  Confedemtc  Govonimont, 
and  the  fhmitui'e  in  the  public  offices 
having  been  already  ])ackcd  for  removal  to 
the  interior,  that  General  Lee  was  recalled 
to  take  the  conmiand  of  tlio  emperilled 
army  in  Virginia. 

In  the  seven  days'  battles  (save  the  first 
day,  during  which  General  J.  E.  Johnson 
was  wounded),  General  Lee  commanded  tlie 
Southern  forces,  di-iving  back  tlie  Federals 
with  great  slaughter  to  HaiTLson's  Landing, 
where  thercnmant  of  tliebrukcn  amiytook 
shelter  under  the  cover  of  their  gun-boats. 
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From  that  period  till  the  winter  of 
1864-5,  he  commanded  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  winning  European  re- 
putation as  the  greatest  strategist  of  the 
day,  and  the  general  the  most  capable  of 
manoeuvring  enormous  armies  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  that  had  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  he  became  Grene- 
ralissimo  of  the  Confederate  armies,  which 
position  he  held  until  the  surrender  (which 
had  become  inevitable),  at  Appomattox 
bridge  in  April,  1865. 

He  is  at  the  present  time  President  of 
Washington  College,  Lexington,  Virginia. 

General  Beauregard,  another  of  "the 
five  generals"  of  the  Confederate  army, 
and  tliought  by  his  fi'iends  to  possess  supe- 
rior genius  to  Lee,  was  also  in  Richmond 
at  tliLs  time.  From  the  following  para- 
graph, taken  fi-om  the  "Courier  du  Canada," 
it  appears  that  General  Beauregard  is  of 
Frencli  extraction.     "The  grandfather  of 
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General  Beauregard,  Commaniler  of  the 
Southern  army,  was  a  Canadian.  His 
name  was  Pierre  Teuton,  and  lie  emi- 
grated to  New  Orleans  from  Batiscan,  in 
the  district  of  Tlirce  Rivers.  At  Now 
Orleans  he  made  a  fortune,  and  rapidly 
acquired  consideraLle  influence  among  tho 
French  jjopulation  of  Louisiana.  As  a 
reward  for  liw  ])(iUtical  services,  he  ob- 
tained for  luM  son  admission  as  a  cadet 
into  tho  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  son  figures  in  the  books  mider  tho 
name  of  Pierre  G.  Teuton.  In  the  mean, 
time  tho  General's  father  pm-cliased  an 
estate  near  New  Orleans,  which  he  called 
'  Bcaurogai'd.'  When  his  son  obtained 
his  eommiHsion  as  an  officer  in  the  army, 
he  cast  aside  the  humble  name  of  Teuton, 
and  adopted  tho  more  aristocratic  one  of 
De  Beauregard,  and  thenceforth  subscribed 
himself  '  Pierre  Teuton  do  Beauregard.' 

Bom  in  Louisiana,  in  the  year  1813,  he 
graduated  with  the  second  honours  of  tho 
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class.  At  first  commissioned  in  the  artil- 
lery, he  accepted  almost  simultaneously  a 
transfer  to  the  engineers,  in  which  corps 
he  was  entered  a  Second  Lieutenant  in 
July  1838.  He  was  employed  immediate- 
ly in  the  construction  and  repair  of  forts 
on  oinr  sea  coast.  In  June  1839  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  First  Lieutenant, 
and  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Mexican  war  he  joined  the  column  of 
General  Scott  in  1847,  and  participated  in 
the  many  victories  which  accompanied 
that  veteran  commander's  march  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  The  distinguished  chief 
of  engineers,  Colonel  J.  G.  Totten,  writing 
of  the  capture  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  from 
Vera  Cruz,  March  28th,  1847,  attributes 
this  "  brilliant  success  specially  to  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  engineers  engaged 
in  the  attack."     He  says — 

"  If  there  be  anything  in  the  position, 
ibrm,  and  arrangement  of  the  trenches  and 
batteries,  or  in  the  manner  of  their  execu- 
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tion  worthy  of  conuiicudatioiij  it  is  duo  to 
the  ability,  devotion,  and  unremitting?  zeal 
of  these  officers.  By  extraordinary  and 
unspaiiiig  efforts  tlicy  were  enabled,  few 
as  they  were,  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
many.  No  words  can  over-rate  their  ser- 
vices. The  officei-s  thus  engaged  were 
Major  J,  L.  Smith,  Captain  R.  E.  Lcc,  First 
Lieutenant  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,"  &c. 

In  General  Scott's  report  of  the  battle  of 
CeiTo  Gordo,  he  remarked — 

'•  The  ixjconnoiaanco  begun  by  Lieu- 
touant  Beauregoi-d  was  continued  by 
Captain  Lee,  of  tlic  engincei's,  and  a  . 
road  made  along  difficidt  slopes  and 
cliasms  to  the  enemy's  fortificationB  on 
the  heights  of  Cen-o  Gordo.  He  also  re- 
cords lii-s  indebtodncss  for  able  assistance 
to  Majoi-s  Smith  and  Tmiibull,  the  respec- 
tive chiefs  of  engineers  and  topograjjlucal 
engineers,  to  theii'  assistants  Lieutenants 
Mason,  Beam'cgard,  Stevens,  Tower,  G. 
W.  Smith,  McCleUau,"  &c. 
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Of  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Clieru- 
busco.  General  Scott  reports — 

"  To  the  staflF,  both  general  and  per- 
sonal, I  was  again  under  high  obligations 
(among  others)  to  Lieutenants  Stevens, 
Beauregard,  and  Tower."  General  Twiggs 
reports  —  "For  gallant  services  on  the 
19th^  I  would  present  the  names  (among 
others)  of  Lieutenants  Beauregard,  Tower, 
G.  W.  Smith,  G.  B.  Mcaellan,  &c.,  of  the 
engineers  proper." 

General  Percifer  F.  Smith  reports — 

"  Lieutenants  Beauregard  and  Tower, 
of  the  engineers,  rendered  me  the  most 
important  services  in  examining  the 
ground,  and  displayed  throughout  the 
greatest  personal  gallantry." 

Beauregard  was  bre vetted  a  Captain, 
August  20th,  184:7,  for  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras and  Cherubusco. 

Of  the  battles  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Cliapultepec,  &c.,  &c..  General  Scott  re- 
ports again — 
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"The  victory  of  the  8th,  at  the  Molinos 
del  Rey,  was  followed  by  daring  recon- 
iioLssances  on  the  part  of  our  distinguished 
engineers  Captain  Lee,  Lieutenants  Beau- 
regard, Stevens,  and  Tower.  Their  ojiera- 
tions  were  directed  pruicipally  to  the 
South,  towards  the  Gates  Piedad,  Sau 
Angel,  &c.,  &c.  Lieutenants  lieaui'cgard, 
Stevens,  and  Tower,  all  wounded,  were 
employed  with  the  divisions,  and  Lieu- 
tenants G.  W.  Smith  and  G.  B.  McClellan, 
with  the  company  of  sappers  and  miners. 
Those  five  Lieutenants  of  enguioors,  like 
their  Captain,  Leo,  wlio  was  also  wounded, 
won  the  admiration  of  all  about  thcni." 

General  Pillow  reports — 

"  Equally  daring  and  meritorious,  and 
not  less  distinguished,  were  the  ser\-iccs  of 
Captain  Leo  and  Lieutenants  Beauregai-d, 
Stevens,  and  Tower,  of  the  engineer  corps, 
on  duty  at  different  times  within  my  lino 
of  operations.  To  tlie  great  activity',  skill, 
judgment,   and    daring    of   thiij  valuable 
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corps  of  officers  is  the  service  and  nation 
indebted  for  the  success  of  our  army,  on 
others  as  well  as  on  the  present  occasion ; 
and  the  fact  that,  without  exception,  they 
were  all  wounded  during  the  brilliant 
operations  of  the  day,  places  them  before 
the  army  and  their  country  as  among  the 
most  deserving  of  the  many  gallant  spirits 
whose  valour  has  shed  a  bright  halo  of 
glory  aroimd  the  American  arms.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  General-in-Chief  to  the 
report  of  Lieutenant  Beauregard,  whose 
untiring  energy  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance during  the  night  of  the  12th,  re- 
paired the  works  of  batteries  Nos.  2  and  3, 
and  enabled  them  to  speak  in  tones  of 
thunder  to  Chapultepec,  the  monarch  forti- 
fication of  the  valley  of  Mexico." 

General  Quitman  reported — 

"  Lieutenant  Tower  had  been  wounded. 
It  was,  therefore,  fortunate  that,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  route  to  the  city, 
Lieutenant  Beauregard,  of  the  engineers, 
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joined  me.  I  was  enabled  during  the  day 
to  avail  myself  of  his  valuable  services,  and 
although  disabled  ibr  a  time  by  a  wound 
received  dmiug  the  day,  he  superintended, 
during  the  whole  night,  the  erection  of  two 
batteries  within  the  garita  of  our  heavy 
guns,  and  a  breastwork  on  our  right  for 
infantry,  which,  with  his  advice,  I  had 
determined  to  construct." 

For  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Chapidtepec,  Beam"egard  wa-s 
brevetted  a  Major,  September  13th,  1847. 
He  was  twice  womided,  as  is  seen  above  ; 
one  or  both  of  these  wounds  were  received 
at  the  Bclia  Gate.  After  the  Mexican  war, 
Beauregard  was  again  assigned  the  duty 
upon  the  fortifications  along  the  coast.  In 
March,  1853,  he  was  commissioned  a 
Captain  of  Engineers.  The  Secretary  of 
War  reported,  from  1856  to  1860,  that  the 
defences  at  Proctor's  Landing,  Lake  Borgne, 
Liouisiana,  also  forts  Jackson  and  St.  PJii!ij», 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipjii,  were  in 
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charge  of  Major  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  for 
repairs  and  extensions.  Such  was  his 
occupation,  chiefly,  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1860,  at  the  close  nearly  of 
Buchanan's  administration  of  the  War  De- 
partment (Floyd  resigned  December  29th), 
when  he  was  ordered  to  West  Point  to 
succeed  Colonel  Delafield,  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academy.  He  held 
this  post,  however,  but  a  few  days,  an  order 
having  been  forwarded  to  Colonel  Dela- 
field by  Floyd's  successor,  Mr.  Holt,  to 
return  to  West  Point.  The  Army  Register 
informs  us  that  Captain  and  Brevet-Major 
Peter  G.  T.  Beauregard  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the 
United  States  army  on  the  20th  day  of 
February,  1861.  He  immediately  entered 
tlie  Confederate  service  as  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral of  Volunteers,  and  on  5th  of  March  he 
was  ordered  by  President  Davis  to  Charles- 
ton, to  take  charge  of  the  batteries  which 
had  been  constructed,  and  other  military 
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preparations  initiated  for  tlio  defence  of  tho 
Htatc  by  GoveiTior  Pickens.  On  tlic  12th 
of  April  fire  waji  opened  li-om  the  batteries, 
iind  on  the  l:ith,  Fort  Smnter  was  evacu- 
ated by  Major  Anderson,  who  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

General  BeauroKard  was  then  ordered 
by  General  Walker,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  War  Dcpai'tnient  of  tho  Confederate 
States,  to  take  command  of  the  forces  at 
Manassas  Station,  near  Alexandria,  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  lie  left  Cliarlcston  for  tlun  duty 
on  tlie  27th  of  May,  1861.  After  aKsuming 
command  of  the  Confederate  army  at  that 
point,  his  earliest  act  was  tho  issuing  of  a 
proclamation  on  the  iJth  of  June,  to  tlio 
people  of  Loudon,  Fairfax,  and  tlio  ad- 
jacent counties,  fi'om  which  the  i'olloiving 
is  an  extract : — 

"All  i-ulcs  of  civilized  warfare  are  aban- 
doned, and  the  United  States  iiroclaim  by 
their  acts,  if  not  by  their  banners,  that 
tbcir  wax-cry  is  '  Beauty  and  booty.'      All 
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that  is  dear  to  man,  yoiir  honour,  and  that 
of  your  wives  and  daughters,  your  fortunes 
and  your  lives,  are  involved  in  this  mo- 
mentous contest." 

This  proclamation  aroused  great  indig- 
nation through  the  Northern  States,  and 
was  declared  to  be  the  most  offensive  and 
objectionable  in  its  language  and  spirit,  of 
anytliing  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
South  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
It  was  a  subject  of  wonder,  as  the  papers 
said,  how  a  man  of  Beauregard's  standing 
could  have  attached  his  name  to  so  libellous 
a  paper. 

After  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  General  Beauregard 
was  transferred  to  the  regular  army,  with 
the  grade  of  General,  the  highest  rank  in 
the  Confederate  service. 

Shortly  after  this  event  he  was  des- 
patched to  the  west,  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  15,000  troops,  advancing  from  the 
South  upon  Kentucky.     Before  this  he  had 
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been  i"  Forts  Henry  and  Donaldson,  pre- 
vious to  tlicir  capture  on  Gth  of  February, 
1862.  He  was  also  in  Kashvillc,  Jind  on  a 
tour  generally  of  tiie  forts,  fortifications, 
and  towns  of  the  South-west.  A  few  days 
after  the  fall  of  those  forts  (Henry  and 
Donaldson),  ho  issued  a  proclamation, 
assuming  command  of  the  anny  of  the 
Jlissiasippi,  ill  these  terms  : — 

"Geseral  Obdeii,  No.  1. 

"Head  Quarters,  Anny  of  the  Mississippi, 
"Jackson,  Tenn.,  ilarch  5,  1862. 
"  SouJiEKs, — I  ossurae  this  day  the  eommand  of  the 
army  of  the  Ktssissippi,  for  the  defence  of  our  home- 
sbiada  nnd  liberties,  and  to  reeiat  the  subjugation, 
gpoliution,  and  dishonour  of  our  people.  Our  mothers 
and  wives,  our  Bistcra  and  children,  expect  us  to  do 
otir  duty,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  Uvea.  Our  losses 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  are  now  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  enemy.  He  must  bo  made  to  atone  for 
those  reverses  we  have  lately  experienced.  Those  re- 
verses, far  irom  disheartening,  must  nerve  ns  to  now 
deeds  of  valour  and  patriotism,  imd  should  inspire  us 
with  an  uncontjuerabie  determination  to  drive  back  our 
inmders.     Should  any  one  in  this  army  be  unequal  to 
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the  task  before  us,  let  him  transfer  his  arms  and  equip- 
ment at  once  to  braver,  firmer  hands,  and  return  to  his 
home.  Our  cause  is  as  just  and  sacred  as  ever  animated 
men  to  take  up  arms;  and  if  we  are  true  to  it  and 
to  ourselves,  with  the  continued  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  we  must  and  shall  triumph. 

"  G.  T.  Beaueegakd,  Greneral  Commanding." 


Delajdng  a  short  time  to  organize  his 
forces,  in  which  there  were  many  ninety 
days'  men,  he  began  to  concentrate  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  Mississippi, 
where,  shortly  afterwards,  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Corinth  was  fought,  with  doubtfiil 
results,  in  which  fell  General  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston,  who  at  this  time  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  people  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  general  officer, 
save  Lee,  in  the  Confederate  service. 

In  person,  Beauregard  is  slender,  but 
compactly  built.  He  is  extremely  neat  in 
dress.  His  manner  is  precise,  and  but 
slightly  modified  by  the  ease  which 
characterizes  the   well-bred    man    of  the 
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world.  At  the  i)criod  of  Geuei*al  Lee's 
surrender  (Oth  April  1865),  General  Beau- 
regard was  in  tlio  South-west.  A  ibw 
weeks  after  this  event  lie  surrendered  liini- 
sclf  a  prisoner  of  wai'  at  New  Orleans,  and 
at  this  date  (1866)  has  the  cliief  man- 
agement of  a  i-ailroad  in  his  native 
State. 

Scvci-al  times  since  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  has  been  tendered  liigli  positions  by 
foreign  Governments,  but  has  refused  tliem 
all,  declaring  that  he  prefers  "  iwverty  and 
obscurity  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  to  honours 
and  riches  abroad." 

Riclunoud  during  tliis  period  was  a 
rendezvous  at  which  troops  were  collected 
to  be  drilled,  and  then  distl"ibutcd  to  points 
requiring  to  be  re-inforced.  It  was  said 
that  there  were  then  40,000  men  concen- 
trated in  its  vicinity.  I  Imd  no  means  of 
knowing  the  correctness  of  tliis  estimate, 
having  made  no  tour  of  the  encanii>menta ; 
but  I  supjKtsc,  us  all  kinds  of  exafigerations 
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were  indulged  in  at  this  exciting  period,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  place  them  at  more 
tlian  20,000  or  25,000. 

The  military  governor  was  General 
T.  T.  Fontleroy,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  army,  an  able  and  energetic  officer, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  had  been  stationed  in  com- 
mand of  a  military  post,  and  from  which 
he  had  started  across  the  plains,  on  his  way 
to  Virginia,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance  of  Secession.  Be-  ^ 
fore  leaving  those  remote  regions  on  his 
way  homewards,  he  had  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  United  States  army. 
Under  his  supervision  the  city  was  being 
rapidly  fortified,  many  of  the  citizens  lend- 
ing a  willing  hand ;  among  whom  I  may 
mention,  Avithout  disparagement  to  others, 
Mr.  Daniel  H.  Condon,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, one  of  the  solid  men  of  Eichmond, 
who  daily  left  his  counting-house  to  urge 
on  the  labourers. 
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In  the  absence  of  a  supply  of  proper 
officers  to  insti'uet  the  troops,  the  entire 
corps  of  cadets  from  tlie  Virginia  Military 
Institute  at  Lexington  liad  been  marched 
to  Richmond,  and  the  cadets,  invested  with 
temporary  command  as  officers,  were  en- 
gaged in  breaking  in  the  new  recruits.  It 
was  a  strange  sight  these  beardless  bii}'8 — 
many  of  them  only  sixteen  years  of  age 
— giving  instructions  and  ordering  with 
authority  those  rough,  full-grown,  and 
often  aged  men ;  but  the  soldiens  bowed 
cheerfully  to  tlieir  knowledge  and  authority, 
with  the  hojje  that  they  might  be  thus  ren- 
dered more  efficient  in  the  service  of  their 
beloved  South.  The  presence  of  the  corps 
of  cadets  in  Rielimond  gave  Colonel  Smith, 
the  superintendent,  occasion  to  be  fre- 
quently on  the  ground.  He  was  very 
active  and  efficient  in  the  organization  of 
all  matters  connected  with  these  ncrt'  duties 
of  the  corps,  and  rendexed  \aluablc  service 
to  the  State  and  Confederacy. 
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The  remembrance  of  his  activity  and 
services,  and  those  of  the  corps  of  cadets, 
was  treasured  up  ;  and  three  years  subse- 
quent to  this  period,  when  Major-General 
David  Hunter,  United  States  army,  pene- 
trated with  a  Federal  force  to  Lexington, 
he  laid  in  ashes  the  splendid  buildings 
of  the  Military  Institute.  Not  content  with 
this  act  of  Gothic  barbarity,  he  bore  off  to 
the  North  a  statue  of  Washington  which 
stood  in  the  grounds,  and  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  State  of 
Virginia,  with  the  hope  that  those  ingenuous 
sons  of  the  South — the  youthful  cadets — 
having  his  image  constantly  before  their 
eyes,  might  learn  to  emulate  his  noble 
example  of  purity  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate life.* 

♦  This  statue  is  a  copy  of  one  standing  in  the  hall 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond, 
which  was  executed  by  Houdon  in  1788.  On  the  base 
of  it  the  sculptor's  legend  reads,  "  Fait  par  Houdon, 
Citoycn  Fran^ais,  1788."  It  bears  the  following 
fdmple,  dignified,  and  eloquent  inscription : — 


W  mm  AHKWGJW   «JRIWS. 

One  evening,  while  in  Riclinioiid,  I  ac- 
com])anicd  a  party  of  ladies  fojm  tlic 
Exchange,  among  them  Mrs.  Johnston,  the 
amiablo  wife  of  the  General,  Mr-s.  Eives, 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  several  other  matrons  and 
fail'  (hiughtei-a  of  Virginia,  to  witness  a 
review  itnd  drcsa  jtai-ade  at  one  of  the 
camjw  wliieh  were  on  the  site  of  the  old 
agricultural  fair  ground.  It  was  a  H])ecial 
occasion,  as  I  immediately  found  on  arriving 
upon  tlie  gi'ounds ;  seats  had  been  erected 
to  accommodate  large  numbers,  aiid  the 
governor,    Mr.    Letcher,    and    his    staff, 

"  The  QoDerul  Assembly  of  the  Commonweal  tli  of 
Virginia  bdvc  caused  this  i^tatuc  to  he  erected,  as  a 
Mijnuracnt  of  Affection  and  Gratitude,  to 

(JEORnj;  "Washdjoton; 

who,  uniting  to  tiie  endowments  of  the  Hero,  the 
virtuca  of  tht  Patriot,  and  exerting  both  in  eetablieli- 
ing  the  Liberties  of  his  country,  hus  rendered  bia  name 
dear  to  bia  Fellow- eitizens,  and  given  the  world  on 
immortal  example  of  true  glory.  Done  in  the  yew  of 
Christ,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  cigh^-oight, 
and  in  the  Tear  of  the  Commonwealth  the  Twelfth."  ^ 
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General  Fontleroy,  General  Bonham,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  many  other  public 
men  were  abeady  there.  Wliile  the  review 
was  proceeding,  and  the  eyes  of  the  people 
rested  upon  the  splendid  troops  before 
them,  there  were  no  other  expressions  than 
those  of  pride  and  confidence  in  their 
prowess ;  all  agreed  that  an  advance  of  the 
enemy  through  the  State  was  wholly  im- 
possible, and  out  of  the  question.  And 
indeed  it  was  true,  for  no  Federal  army  did 
penetrate  into  Virginia  until  long  after  the 
bones  of  all  of  those  noble  fellows  were 
whitening  upon  the  plains  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  until  thousands  equally  noble, 
who  followed  them,  had  also  perished.  Our 
ancient  and  renowned  commonwealth  was 
not  invaded  in  face  of  her  gallant  sons,  but 
over  their  dead  and  mangled  bodies. 
Whatever  Virginia  and  the  South  may 
have  lost — the  honours  of  the  war  belong 
to  them — ^the  independence  of  both,  their 
institutions,  their  property,  all  has  been 
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lost  save  their  honour,  wliich  they  prize 
more  than  all ! 

The  troops  were  principally  exercised  in 
the  light  infantry  drill  or  pas  gymnasiiquej 
which  means  a  double-quick  step  or  mode- 
rate run,  in  the  bayonet  exercise,  and  also 
in  firing  with  the  rifle ;  all  of  whicli  liavo 
been  introduced  in  the  course  of  instruction 
at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  since  the 
days  of  my  cadetship.  Certain  regiments 
seemed  to  be  then  in  training  in  these, 
which  were  indeed  the  tactics  of  the 
Zouaves,  who  have  acquired  so  high  a 
reputation  in  the  French  army  for  sponta- 
neity of  action,  and  have  thus  won  for 
themselves  the  title  of  "Artists  of  the 
Battle-field."  The  part  the  Zouaves  play 
in  an  engagement  necessitates  peculiar 
qualities;  they  are  skilled  at  surprises, 
coujps  (le  mainj  and  in  those  acts  of  darin:^ 
with  which  Greneral  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
so  often  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  They 
are  the    advanced    guard,   the    heads  of 
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columns  for  an  army.  In  the  French  army 
their  favourite  weapon  is  the  bayonet; 
they  have  Kttle  confidence  in  musketry,  so 
many  balls  whistle  harmlessly  by  them; 
they  learn  to  despise  lead,  and  give  the 
preference  to  cold  steel.  It  was  these 
troops  thus  trained,  and  with  their  power  of 
enduring  himger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  every 
hardship,  and  yet  making  marches  of  ex- 
traordinary distances  over  a  broken  and 
mountainous  country,  and  on  half  rations, 
that  won  for  them  the  title  of  being 
**  Jackson's  Foot  Cavalry,'^  and  which 
belonged  peculiarly  to  the  illustrious  Stone- 
wall Brigade. 

During  the  forenoon  of  this  day  I  had 
made  a  brief  vi^it  to  the  Tredegar  iron- 
works, established  some  years  before  the 
war  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  after- 
wards a  General  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  find  how  rapidly 
they  had  been  increased,  and  with  what 
success  they  were  then   engaged  in  the 
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fabrication  of  warlike  materials.  One  of 
the  attendants  informed  me  that  they  were 
then  completing  two  heavy  field  giins, 
tlu'ce  light  field  guns,  and  large  quantities 
of  shot  and  shell  per  week.  Tliese  works 
were  extended  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
war  progressed,  and  not  only  manufiictured 
guns,  shot,  and  shell,  but  large  quantities 
of  railway  iron.  It  was  firom  them  the 
iron  was  procured  at  a  later  period,  to 
lay  the  road  from  Danville,  Virginia,  to 
Grecnsborough,  North  Carolina. 

The  rapidity  and  success  with  which  the 
Southerners  were  iJready  turning  tlicir 
energies,  liitherto  mainly  directed  to  agii- 
cultm'al  industry,  to  manufactures,  and  iho 
production  of  those  necessary  art^^los  for 
wliich  they  had  been  accustoiiKHl  'o  rely 
upon  foreigners,  was  mai'vellous,  raid  .2^avo 
the  liighest  promise  of  future  connnorcial 
iidependcnce. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

To  the  Mountains  of  Virginia  again — Charlottesville, 
Monticelloy  Staunton — Indian  Summer  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Falling  Spring — Peyton  Falls. 

I  REGRET  that  the  urgency  of  my  business 
prevented  my  making  a  second  visit  to  the 
camps.  The  next  morning  I  was  compelled 
to  leave  by  the  railway  for  Charlottesville, 
en  route  to  my  home  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia. 

The  town  of  Charlottesville  is  shut 
in  towards  the  south  by  ^Hhe  Eagged 
Mountains,"  and  to  the  south-west  by  the 
Blue  Bidge,  which,  twenty  miles  off, 
tsrtretches  in  a  dark  azure  wave,  its  peaks 
looking  down  upon  a  vast  region  of  river, 
plain,  and  forest.  Four  miles  from  Char- 
l(jttesville  is  Monticello,  once  famous  as  the 
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home,  and  now  sacred  as  the  tomh,  of  the 
great  Jefferson.  The  venerated  tiouso 
stands  on  a  small  eminence,  surrounded 
hy  aspen  trees,  and  commands  a  vievr  of 
fidl  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  cloudy 
mountain  peak,  wooded  slope,  and  culti- 
vated oasis  of  com  and  pasture,  whicli  seeuT 
to  he  islands,  lialf  lost  amid  the  undulating 
ocean  of  verdure. 

From  Staunton  I  proceeded  to  Selma, 
and  thence  on  horsehack  I  followed  the 
friendly  course  of  the  Jackson  river  home- 
ward. I  had  now  left  the  Blue  Mountains 
behind  me,  like  tlie  hopes  of  the  past — the 
Alleghany  peaks  were  in  the  distance, 
shrouded  as  witli  the  mystery  of  the 
future ;  but  before  me,  like  the  joy  of  the 
present,  spread  the  smiUng  Falling  Spring 
Valley,  basking  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  an 
Indian  summer,  that  delicious  period  of  the 
year  wliich  answers  to  what  in  some  parts 
of  England  is,  I  believe,  called  "  St.  Luke's 
little  summer." 
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At  this  period  summer  seems  to  reappear 
like  a  phantom  of  the  past,  and,  for  a  time,  N^ 
to  almost  depose  the  despot  autumn.  Sum- 
mer then  returns  as  from  the  grave  to  pro- 
nounce her  last  benediction  upon  the  earth. 
A  thin  transparent  blue  haze  fills  the  air 
with  its  enchantment,  and  brings  with  it 
the  calm  warmth  of  spring  and  the  pleasant 
season  of  the  early  violets.  This  haze,  some 
theorists  have  asserted,  is  really  a  smoke 
wafted  to  the  east  from  the  burning  prairies 
of  the  Far  West ;  but  be  it  what  it  may,  its 
influence  is  most  invigorating  and  delight- 
ful. Autumn  has  already  hoisted  his  yellow 
flag,  another  week  or  two  will  strip  the 
leaves  and  bring  the  frosts  of  winter ;  but 
who  thinks  of  death  or  decay  while  he  is 
revelling  in  the  short,  loved  Indian  sum- 
mer! 

The  first  frost  had  already,  I  saw,  come 
with  its  alchemic  enchantments.  The  red 
bud  tree  and  the  buckeye  were  mantled  in 
many    colours;    the    mountain    ash    was 
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scarlet  witli  its  ■weiglit  of  berries ;  tho 
ch&snuts  and  walnuts  had  donned  tints 
tliat  no  human  painter's  palette  could  ever 
equal.  The  woods  on  all  sides  of  nic  were 
ah'eady  a  rich  patchwork  of  red  and  yellow, 
scarlet  and  blue,  lemon  colour  and  jmrple. 
Every  tree  was  a  nosegay  of  minghnj,'  and 
conti-asting  tints,  every  branch  was  bright 
as  a  bouquet.  It  was  fiiiry  land  around 
me ;  the  golden  age  had  come  again ; 
Nature  had  made  her  last  offering  to  death, 
lier  last  effort  to  avert  the  sti-okc  of  Time's 
cruel  scythe. 

Seen  from  an  eminence,  and  through  tlic 
blue  cr}''stallinc  air  of  an  October  day,  tlio 
grand  rolling  forest  eccmed  to  be  one  vast 
Turkey  carpet,  inlaid  with  many  colours. 
The  woodlands  in  Vii'ginia  do  not  em- 
brown and  redden  slowly  and  gi-avoly,  as 
the  jilantations  do  in  England  ;  they  mther 
burst,  as  it  were,  at  onco  into  blossom,  and 
glow  with  a  thousand  fresh  hues,  that  arc 
more  brilliant  than  even  those  of  flowers. 
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Here  a  bush  was  still  more  green  than 
yellow,  while  near  it  a  raaple  would  be 
rearing  its  crimson  glories  ready  for  the 
impending  fall.  Below,  amid  the  holly 
brake,  the  arbor  vitse  raised  its  sombre 
head  and  its  flat  flakes  of  foliage,  and 
under  the  cedar  and  the  pine  the  honey- 
suckle still  twined  its  flowers,  and  the 
jessamine  spread  abroad  its  countless  white 
stars,  while  the  wild  vines  clung  with  their 
tendrils,  and  twisted  their  branches  laden 
with  fruit,  some  of  which  the  deer  had 
already  trampled  imder  foot,  or  the  bear 
crushed  as  she  rolled  with  her  cubs. 

During  this  ride  I  went  to  Peyton  Falls, 
a  romantic  and  beautiful  cascade  on  the 
Falling  Spring— a  brook  which  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  Jackson^s  river.  The  Falls  are 
situated  in  the  township  once  known  as 
West  Augusta,  a  place  remarkable  for  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants, 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  many  of  his  officers 
and  men  being  natives  of  this  district.     It 
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was  tills  country  to  which  Washington 
referred  during  the  darkest  days  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

"■  Give  me  but  a  banner,"  he  said,  "and 
I  will  plant  it  upon  the  mountains  of  West 
Augusta,  and  rally  around  mo  the  men  wlio 
will  raise  our  bleedinf^  country  from  the 
dust,  and  will  finally  set  her  free." 

It  was  near  Peyton  Falls  titat  one  of  the 
first  battles  of  the  war  (that  of  Rich  Momi- 
tain),  was  fought.  It  was  in  this  camimign 
in  Western  Virf^ia  that  General  McCIellan 
acquired  so  much  reputation,  and  in  which 
the  Confederates  sustained  so  f^eat  a  loss 
in  the  deaths  of  General  R.  S.  Gamett  and 
Colonel  John  A.  Washington.  The  sound 
of  tlie  cannon  during  some  of  these  early 
engagements  was  distinctly  heard  on  my 
plantation,  and  indeed  as  far  beyond  aa 
the  town  of  Covington. 

l*eyton  Falls  is  the  most  lofty  and  ro- 
mantic cascade  in  America,  being  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  while  Niagara  is  only 
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one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  not  a  deluge 
let  loose,  like  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  one  of  the 
most  majestic  sights  the  world  can  oflfer, 
but  it  nevertheless  boasts  a  special  beauty 
of  its  own.  The  mountain  stream  that 
forms  the  Falls,  forcing  its  way  through  a 
forest,  is  suddenly  spread  into  several 
channels  by  the  irregularities  of  the  ground 
at  the  spur  of  the  Warm  Spring  Mountain. 
Suddenly  these  parted  kindred  streams 
come  to  a  great  faulty  as  miners  call  such 
imexpected  chasms,  and  plunge  at  once 
into  the  valley  below,  in  long  webs  of  fluid 
silver,  that  are  ceaselessly  dashed  over  the 
gray  limestone  cliffs  into  the  bubbling 
stream  below. 

There  is  something  eminently  poetical  in 
the  contrast  of  the  stream  before  its  fall 
and  during  its  descent.  Above,  in  the  still 
forest,  it  is  a  calm  flowing  current  where 
the  deer  may  drink  or  the  beaver  bathe — 
it  is  happy  as  childhood,  and  sings  to  itself 
as  it  rambles  on  its  heedless  way.    The  red 
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maple  leaf  is  mirrored  in  its  waters  like 
splashes  of  the  blood  of  the  Indians  who 
ouce  hunted  and  camped  by  its  side,  and 
the  wild  grape  shows  its  clusters  roflected 
ill  the  stream.  A  moment  more,  and  in  the 
twinkling;  of  an  oyo  it  plunges  with  the  rush 
of  madness  into  the  great  yawning  gulf,  and 
with  the  despair  of  a  hunted  trapper  it 
hurls  itself  into  destruction. 

"  Collecting  fast 
In  one  impetuous  toiTt'nt  down  the  steep," 
The  frenzied  watcre  iu  their  terror  leap. 
Now  calm  and  azure  flows  the  Umpid  stream, 
The  forest  trees  all  mirrored  in  its  gleam  ; 
A  moment  more,  and,  rushing  broad  and  free. 
In  wild  impatienco  of  fresh  liberty. 
Flings  itself  headlong  down  tlie  beetling  rock, 
"With  frightened  roar  and  loutl  resounding  shock; 
Clouds  rise  of  angry  foam  and  rainbow  spray, 
Then  thjeagh  tlie  vallej-  glides  the  tide  away. 

From  the  peaks  above  *'  The  Loop,"  a 
mountain  plantation  near  Peyton  Falls,  the 
traveller  can  obtain  a  fine  bird's-eye  view 
of  this  beautiful  part  of  Virginia,  so  rarelj- 
visited  by  the  tourist.     You  seo  the  river 
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below  lying  like  a  chain  of  silver  on  the 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  knolls  and  peaks 
of  the  mountains.  The  AUeghanies  are 
yonder  with  their  curving  and  undulating 
crests.  Below  stretch  the  forests,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  smiling  farms, 
golden  corn-fields,  and  brown  tobacco  plan- 
tations. Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the 
wave-like  mountains  rise  and  intermingle 
cloudier  and  fainter,  till  their  further  peaks 
become  blended  with  the  very  air  itself. 

The  scenery  all  around  the  Falls  is  wild 
and  beautiM ;  the  turf  and  heath  are  green, 
and  the  air  firagrant.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  wild  flowers.  Birds  fill  the  woods 
with  their  songs  ;  water  is  everywhere 
trickling  or  rushing ;  the  sounds  are 
pleasant ;  the  scene  is  enchanting ! 

I  stood  upon  the  mountain  peak,  swelling 
above  **  The  Loop,''  and  silently  gazed 
on  the  sublime  panorama,  so  beautifiil,  so 
varied,  and  so  majestic,  that  lay  expanded 
before  me.     Below  was  the  valley  of  tho 
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Falling  Spring  and  Peyton  Falls,  thimder- 
ing  and  boiling,  as  it  were,  at  my  feet. 
The  Alleglianies  were  glowing  like  jjilcs  of 
sappliire  ill  the  distance,  while  Jackson's 
river  lay  like  a  glistening  tluxjad  ujjon  the 
subjacent  plain, 

Wliile  I  looked  on  tliis  fair  land  of  my 
birth,  a  sjiirit  voice  soenicd  to  whisper  in 
my  car,  "  How  manifold  are  Thy  works,  O 
Lord  1  in  wisdom  ha«t  Thou  made  them 
all!" 

It  was  on  this  visit  tliat  I  fomid  my  home 
desolate  j  both  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies  picketed  there  during  a  later  period 
of  the  war,  but  nevertheless,  my  patrimony 
had  already  felt  the  influence  of  civil  dis- 
cord. My  negroes  had  been  all  removed 
to  North  Carolina ;  my  horses  had  disap- 
peared, as  well  as  my  cattle  and  my  ahcep. 
My  com  and  hay  had  been  carried  off;  my 
mills  had  been  stopped.  My  house  stood 
amidst  its  park-Hke  fields,  solitary  and  de- 
serted.    The  ungathered  maize,  hundreds 
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of  acres  of  it,  was  dead  ripe  and  rotting  on 
the  river  bottoms,  a  prey  to  the  squirrels 
and  racoons,  that,  gathering  courage  in  the 
solitude,  had  assembled  there  for  shelter 
and  plunder ;  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest 
had  come  out  of  their  moimtain  fiajstnesses, 
like  Indian  robbers,  to  prey  upon  my  mis- 
fortune. 

There  was  no  living  being  upon  the  plan- 
tation but  the  overseer's  wife  and  her  three 
children ;  the  overseer  had  long  since 
entered  the  Confederate  service.  The  poor 
woman  received  me  with  tears,  and  her 
sorrow  added  to  my  own  grief.  On  the 
threshold  of  my  own  door  lay  a  gaunt  half 
famished  animal,  that  rose  feebly  on  my 
approach,  to  welcome  me ;  it  was  Leo,  my 
favourite  and  faithful  Newfoundland  dog, 
whom  I  had  forgotten  in  my  trouble,  and 
during  the  excitement  of  the  war  had  left 
behind.  I  was  told  that  he  had  remained 
in  that  place,  refusing  all  food,  except  when, 
roused  by  extreme  hunger,  he  had  risen  and 
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sought  a  meal  among  the  depredators  in 
the  maize,  sometimes  taking  a  squirrel  or  a 
'coon,  which  he  instantly  devoured. 

But  I  was  destined  to  meel  with  u 
stronger  proof  of  the  desolation  of  my  homo 
than  even  this ;  when  I  entered  the  garden 
of  my  house,  I  came  upon  several  coveys  of 
partridges  quietly  feeding,  and  they  seemed 
liardly  startled  at  the  unusual  intrusion  of 
a  human  being  upon  their  favourite  hamit. 
The  indescribable  loneliness  aroimd  gave 
effect  to  all  I  saw,  and  I  could  but  exclain> 
with  Byron,  **  This,  this  is  solitude." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  accept  a  Commission  from  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  to  proceed  to  Europe — Visit  Richmond 
— Sketches  of  President  Jefferson  Davis  and 
his  Cabinet— Messrs.  Mallory,  Hunter,  and 
Benjamin. 

Notwithstanding  the  animated  hopes  of 
our  people  in  the  ultimate  success  and  final 
triumph  of  the  Confederate  cause,  I  was  by- 
no  means  in  an  enviable  fi:ame  of  mind. 
My  heart  was  heavy  and  my  mind  op- 
pressed with  doubt  and  gloom  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution.  I  believed  that 
i)ur  malignant  star  was  now  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  that  horrors  were  brooding  over 
the  land.  But  I  had  no  power  to  stay  the 
onward  course  of  events.     From  the  outset 
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I  had  opposed  Secession  as  imconatitu- 
tional,  or,  if  constitutional,  uuneccssarj-, 
and  the  worst  of  remedies  for  the  South, 
under  the  then  existing  circumstances.  I 
did  not  beheve  that  we  had  any  grievance 
■which  could  not  be  redi'csscd  by  the  legiti- 
mate weapons  of  political  warfare,  within 
the  arena  of  the  constitution,  or  any  griev- 
ance which  justified  revolution,  or  even 
the  untold  dangers  of  an  attempt  at  peace- 
able Secession,  which  I  felt  sure  could  onlj' 
result  in  civil  war,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  without  compensation  to  the  plant- 
ers. Nor  did  I  sec  any  adequate  cause  for 
raising  the  storm  we  had  evoked.  In  other 
words,  I  was  entirely  ojiposed  in  feeling 
and  principle  to  Secession,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  I 
was,  however,  by  no  means  a  callous  or 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  hostile  8i>irit 
manifested  by  a  portion  of  the  Northern 
people  towards  the  pecuhar  institutions  of 
the  South,  and  liad  determined,  such  was 
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my  sympathy  with  and  affection  for  the 
people  among  whom  I  had  been  bom  and 
reared,  at  whatever  cost  to  uphold  their 
cause  and  share  their  fate.  My  position 
was  that  of  many  eminent  persons  in  the 
South,  such  as  W.  C.  Eives,  General  Jubay 
A.  Early,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  William 
A.  Graham,  John  A.  Gilmer,  John  L. 
Pettigru,  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  and  other  public  men,  whose 
characters  I  admired,  and  whose  opinions 
I  respected.  I  was  none  the  less  disturbed, 
however,  because  the  justness  of  my  views 
was  confirmed  by  the  concurrence  of  these 
patriot  statesmen. 

My  ancestors,  since  the  days  of  Raleigh, 
had  been  connected  with  Virginia,  Sir 
Henry  Peyton  having  been  one  of  the 
members  and  promoters  of  the  London 
Company  for  her  colonization,  under  the 
celebrated  Captain  John  Smith.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  men  of  my 
race  had  distinguished  themselves  in  its 
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administration  or  defence.  How  could  I 
then  remain  neutral  at  such  a  crisis  ?  Had 
I  not  first  seen  the  light  under  the  shadow 
of  the  blue  mountains  of  Virginia  ?  Had 
■not  its  air  fed  mc,  and  its  simshino  cheered 
me  ?  Had  I  not  traversed  its  mountains, 
and  rambled  beside  its  streams  ?  Were 
not  the  graves  of  my  ancestors  for  two 
hundred  years  still  deep  within  its  soil  ? 
Was  it  not  the  country  for  which  my  fore- 
fathers had  toiled  and  shed  their  blood  to 
redeem  it  from  the  savage,  or  defend  it 
from  the  foreign  invader?  All  my  asso- 
•ciations  wore  centred  in  it,  my  household 
Gods  were  there,  my  altar  and  fireside, 
my  family  and  friends.  The  best  affec- 
■tions  of  my  heart  were,  indeed,  indis- 
solubly  entwined  with  Virginia ;  all  my 
recollections  of  the  past,  all  my  hopes  and 
prospects  for  the  future,  centred  in  Vir- 
ginia. And  could  I  side  with  her  enemies! 
Never. 

At  this  juncture,  His  E.xcollency  Henry 
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A.  Clark,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
tendered  me  a  commission,  which  required 
me  to  proceed  in  the  public  service  to 
England.  I  accepted  this  service  the  more 
readily,  as  I  was  prevented  by  physical 
disability  from  taking  the  field,  and  the 
Iiealth  of  my  wife,  which  was  impaired  by 
excessive  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  best  of 
mothers,  required  that  she  should  have  a 
change  of  air  and  scene.  Active  hostilities 
on  the  border  left  me  no  choice  but  to  run 
the  blockade,  which  I  proposed  doing  in 
the  ^^  Bermuda,"  a  blockade-runner  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Co., 
recently  arrived  fi:om  Liverpool,  and 
lying  at  Savannah ;  but  I  foimd  that 
every  berth  had  been  secured  by  persons 
going  to  Europe,  many  of  them  in  the 
public  service.  For  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  was  any  Govern- 
ment vessel  likely  soon  to  leave  for 
England,  as  had  been  reported  in  the 
Southern   papers,    I   proceeded  to   Rich- 
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mond,  which  had  some  months  previously 
become  the  capital  of  the  Southtirn  Con- 
federacy. 

I  ctiUod  at  the  Navy  Department  the 
morning  after  my  arrival.  I  found  the 
Honourable  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Admiralty,  occupying  a 
small  room  in  the  second  storey  of  a  brick 
building,  north  of  tlie  capital  square,  a 
house  which  in  former  times  had  been 
used  for  some  purpose  in  connection  with 
the  Fire  Companies  of  Riclunond.  He 
was  a  short,  iat  man,  witli  a  soUd  neck,  a 
big  head,  much  strong  grizzled  hair,  a 
leaden  eye,  and  a  heavy  countenance. 
His  arms,  legs,  and  neck  were  very  short, 
and  his  clothes  tightly  fitting — so  tight, 
indeed,  that,  to  use  an  American  phrase  in 
a  literal  sense,  which  is  commonly  used 
metaphorically  to  express  a  diiferent  idea, 
ho  seemed  "too  big  for  his  breeches." 
His  ideas  seemed  to  be  confused,  and  the 
right  word  never  to  be  hud  at  the  right 
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moment.  What  he  did  say  was  common- 
place. In  the  first  five  minutes  of  my  con- 
versation, I  fomid  myself  forgetting  my 
business,  while  I  wondered  what  could  be 
Mr.  Mallory's  peculiar  fitness  for  his  posi- 
tion— ^what  secret  faculty  he  possessed  for 
creating  an  armament  and  piloting  it 
through  the  storms  of  a  civil  war. 

After  hearing  my  request  to  proceed  to 
Europe  in  any  Government  vessel  which 
he  might  design  sending,  and  duly  ponder- 
ing over  it,  he  gave  his  assent,  recognising 
at  once  the  important  nature  of  my  duties, 
and  being  too  good  a  patriot,  and  having 
his  heart  too  thoroughly  in  the  cause,  not 
to  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  my  wishes 
by  every  means  in  his  power. 

After  receiving  written  orders  to  the 
captain  of  the  '^  Nashville,"  I  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  the  Honourable  Secretary, 
when  he  politely  requested  me,  if  not  en- 
gaged, to  remain  a  short  time,  that  he 
might  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  con- 
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dition  of  public  sentiiuent,  &e.  in  the  old 
North  State.  As  the  office  was  quite 
empty,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  burdened 
with  business,  I  consented  to  do  so,  and 
remained  a  couple  of  hours  enj^aged  in  a 
famihar  conversation,  during  which  Mr. 
Mallory  spoke  with  absolute  certainty  of 
the  speedy  success  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  and  took  the  most  roseate 
views  generally  of  our  prospects,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Willie  on  tliLs  subject  he  became  more 
energetic  and  animated  than  I  had  suj)- 
[xwed  was  possible  with  so  phlegmatic  a 
Bubjeet,  and  exhibited  (when  he  did  not 
undertake  to  prophesy)  evidences  of  sound 
sense,  and  funds  of  information  which  took 
me  quite  by  surprise.  He  impressed  me, 
in  feet,  as  an  earnest,  honest  man,  devoted 
fo  tlie  cause. 

Recurring  again  to  my  proposed  visit 
to  England,  he  told  me  that  the  "Na-sh- 
.ville  "  was  hing  at  Charleston,  ready  to 
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sail,  and  had  been  ordered  to  convey 
the  recently  appointed  Confederate  agents, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  to  Em-ope. 
The  first  was  accredited  to  England,  and 
the  latter  to  Paris,  and  the  two  were  to 
supersede  the  joint  commission  despatched 
in  the  spring  of  1861  fi'om  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

As  I  rose  to  leave,  the  clock  struck  three, 
which  the  Secretary  said  was  his  dinner 
hour,  and,  hurriedly  bidding  me  adieu,  he 
proceeded  to  draw  on  liis  overshoes  to  walk 
through  the  mire  to  his  lodgings. 

As  I  passed  out  of  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  expressing  a  hope  that 
he  might  enjoy  his  repast,  and  digest  it 
satisfactorily,  which  I  doubted,  from  the 
character  of  the  provisions  then  in  the 
Richmond  market,  I  encountered  in  the 
hall  a  lean,  yellow,  eare-wom  man,  his 
back  bent  forward  almost  into  a  hump,  his 
chest  bowed  inward,  one  shoulder  higher 
liian  the  other,   small  arms  and  worsted 
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legs,  hands  and  fiii{i;ers  ]ong  and  bony — 
dress  loose  and  wrinkled,  and  of  nhabby 
gray — looking  damp  and  mouldy.  His 
face  was  bony  and  cmaclatod,  withered 
and  twitcliing,  his  scanty  hair  fell  on  his 
shoulders  in  disorder.  His  chin  was 
smooth  and  beardless,  his  breath  short, 
while  his  restless  eyes  blazed  with  excite- 
ment. His  voice,  as  he  addressed  such 
acquaintances  as  ho  met,  was  sharp,  shrill, 
and  squeaky,  and  his  wholo  appearance 
faded,  anxious,  disappointed,  extraordi- 
nary— so  much  80  that  he  passed  no  one 
who  did  not  turn  and  take  a  second  gaze. 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  singular  an 
object,  and  inquired  of  my  nearest  neigh- 
Iwur  what  apjjarition  it  was.  Imagine  )uy 
surprise  when  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Steplicns,  the  eloquent 
Georgian  orator,  the  ConKer\'ative  states- 
man and  energetic  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederate  States. 
Mr.  Stephens  liad  been  one  of  the  uni- 
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form  and  consistent  opponents  of  Secession 
and  Secessionists,  a  panegyrist  of  the 
Federal  Union,  its  power  and  glory.  He 
had  not  sought  the  position,  but  had  re- 
luctantly accepted  it,  when  he  saw  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  stay  the  tide  of 
war.  He  was  what  was  called,  in  the 
language  of  parties  in  America,  "  an  old 
line  Whig,"  and  his  elevation  to  the  second 
office  was  intended  to  conciliate  and  se- 
cure the  support  of  that  considerable  and 
influential  class  of  Southern  citizens  who 
had  steadily  resisted,  for  thirty  years,  the 
right  of  Secession,  and  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned,  as  its  lights  and  exponents, 
Henry  Clay,  William  Campbell  Preston, 
Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  John  Howe 
Peyton,  Chapman  Johnson,  George  E. 
Badger,  John  M.  Berrian,  William  C. 
Rives,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  William 
A.  Graham,  William  L.  Sharkey,  and  C. 
M.  Conrad — a  party  which  had  always 
adhered  with  fidelity  to  the  Federal  Union 
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as  tlie  palladium  of  American  liberty,  and 
indignantly  frowned  upon  every  effort  t» 
subvert  its  power. 

During  the  week  I  liad  given  myself  to 
remain  in  Riclimond  I  detonuined  to 
ascertain  as  mucb  as  possible  of  tlio  views 
and  tlie  policy  of  the  Confederate  leader.-!, 
and  accordingly  called  fixnn  time  to  time, 
during  leisure  hours,  upon  the  President 
and  the  members  of  tlio  Cabinet,  several  <>f 
whom  I  Iiad  for  years  known. 

I  generally  saw  Mr.  Davis  m  his  office 
in  the  United  States  Custom  House, 
situated  not  far  from  tlie  War  and  Na^y 
departments,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
capitol  square.  In  this  building  be  occu- 
pied a  small  room,  as  au  office  for  the 
transaction  of  public  busmess  and  the 
reception  of  friends,  before  the  door  of 
which  office  paced  a  single  sentinel  in  the 
gray  Confederate  uniform.  Mr.  Davis  -was 
thin,  gaunt,  sallow,  terribly  worn  by  the 
caies  and  anxieties  of  his  position,  but  in 
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as  high  spirits  as  even  Mr.  Mallory,  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  future. 

In  person  Mr.  Davis  is  tall  and  slender 
— ^whatis  termed  in  American  parlance  "  a 
raw-boned  man" — ^with  a  small,  fine  head, 
blue  eyes,  one  of  whicli  is  defective,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  he  received  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  an  aquiline  con- 
tour, high  narrow  forehead,  leonine  cast  of 
mouth,  deeply  marked  by  high  spirit, 
strong  sense,  and  no  small  experience  of 
grim  care.  He  had  an  easy,  dignified 
manner.  He  was  bom  at  Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky,  about  the  year  1808. 

As  the  most  prominent  of  the  public 
men  connected  with  the  times,  who  will 
come  imder  the  notice  of  posterity,  Mr. 
Davis  is  worthy  of  a  brief  notice.  His 
fieither,  James  Davis,  was  a  small  farmer 
and  dealer  in  live  stock  in  Christian 
County,  Kentucky,  a  fact  which  has  no 
doubt  given  origin  to  the  story  circulated 
by  his  enemies,  that  he  was  descended  from 
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a  notorious  horao-dealer.  His  father  was 
thus  sti{j;matizGd  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Confederate  chief,  because  horse-dealing, 
especially  out  West,  is  regarded  in  America 
as  one  of  the  lowest  occupations  to  which 
a  man  can  descend.  It  is  there  assorted,  I 
do  not  know  with  how  much  voracity,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  indulge  in 
this  favourite  business  of  a  large  part  of 
the  farming  population  of  the  Western 
States,  without  inevitably  acquu'ing  the 
vicious  propensity  of  IjTng. 

Kentucky  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  grass 
and  pasture  lands,  and  the  cliief  industry 
of  the  State  consists  in  rearing  liords  of 
cattle  and  droves  of  horses,  mules,  and 
assos,  which  are  sold  to  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  States;  and  James  l)avis  was,  as 
were  doubtless  nine  out  of  ten  of  hia 
neighbours,  m  employed,  and  not,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Southern  President  would 
have  the  world  believe,  in  mere  lying  al>out 
the  age  and  qualities  of  horses.    The  Presi- 
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dent's  fiather  was  the  head  of  a  large  family, 
and  the  State  of  Mississippi  being  at  that 
time  but  thinly  settled,  and  thus  presenting 
a  better  prospect  than  the  older  States,  he 
determined  to  emigrate  there,  which  he  did 
about  the  year  1818.  This  circumstance, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  nomadic  cha- 
racter of  the  frontier  population  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  tortured  into  an 
accusation  against  Jefferson  Davis ;  and  it 
was  reported  by  our  Northern  enemies  that 
his  father  had  been  detected  as  a  horse- 
stealer, and  had  been  forced  to  fly  his 
Kentucky  home. 

In  Mississippi  James  Davis  prospered, 
and  was  enabled  to  send  his  son  Jeflferson 
back  to  Kentucky  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington. 
While  he  was  there  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies,  his  father  secured  for 
him  an  appointment  as  cadet  in  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
where  Jefferson  proceeded  in  July,  1824. 
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Four  years  afterwards  ho  was  graduated 
near  the  foot  of  the  class,  aiid  was  com- 
missioned in  the  First  Infantry  as  brevet  j 
Second-Lieutenant,  ■which,  I  believe,  is  the 
lowest  rank  jnven  to  any  graduating^  cadet. 
I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  Mr.  Davis's 
merits  as  a  soldier  and  statesman  by  men- 
tioning this  fact.  Many  of  the  subsequent 
rulers  of  the  world  have  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  early  life,  and  even 
Bonaparte  earned  but  few  honoura  during 
his  career  at  a  military  school.  The  report 
from  Briennc  of  the  young  NaiH)leon's 
capabilities  is  still  extant.  It  describes  the  , 
future  conqueror  of  Europe  as  reasonably 
versed  in  histoiy,  a  tolerable  mathema- 
tician, and  on  the  whole  excellently  adapted 
for  a  sailor. 

Soon  after  he  was  commissioned  lie  was   , 
ordered  to  Florida,  where  Indian  hostilitica 
were  going  on  in  what  has  been  called  "  the 
Black  Hawk  "  war.    Colonel  Taylor,  after- 
waKls  President  of  the   United  States  in 
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1848,  was  in  command,  and  he  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
young  Davis,  that  he  promoted  him  to  the 
position  of  First  Lieutenant  in  the  First 
Regiment  of  Dragoons.  Colonel  Taylor's 
family  was  with  him  in  Florida,  and  young 
Davis  became  enamoured  of  the  Colonel's 
eldest  daughter ;  but  it  is  reported  that 
Taylor  objected  to  tlie  marriage,  on  the 
ground  of  Davis's  humble  origin  (a  not 
very  republican  sentiment),  in  consequence 
of  wliich  there  was  an  elopement  and  a 
marriage.  Colonel  Taylor  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  afterwards,  and  in  consequence 
Davis  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army, 
and  returned  to  Mississippi,  where  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  in  1835  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  Vicksburg.  He 
soon  became  distinguished  for  Ids  powers 
as  an  advocate,  but  he  never  acquired  any 
fame  as  a  jurist.  He  mixed  up  politics 
with  tlie  profession,  was  soon  heard  of  as 
*^  a  stump  orator,"  and  became  so  popular 
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with  tlie  people  that  he  was  chosen  somo 
yeara  later  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
State  in  Congress.  He  served  some  timo 
in  this  capacity,  but  without  obtaininf;' 
notice ;  the  character  of  his  eloquence 
being  rather  adapted  to  the  tastea  nf  a 
popular  audience  than  to  a  deliberative 
aascmhiy,  which  then  counted  among^  its 
members  such  accomplished  scholai's  and 
able  statesmen  as  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Edward 
Everett,  William  C.  Rives,  John  M.  Claj-- 
ton,  and  General  Lewis  Cass. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Davis  was 
always  found  on  the  democratic  benches, 
and  among  the  most  ultra  of  the  "  States 
right"  school.  Ho  voted  against  charter- 
ing a  United  States  bank,  and  in  favour  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  led  to  tlio 
Mexican  war. 

When  that  war  commenced,  he  resigiH-d 
his  seat  in  Congress  to  accept  a  commission 
as  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  1st  Missis- 
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sippi  Kegiment  of  Eifle  Volunteers,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  proceeded  to  Mexico, 
where  he  was  attached  to  the  command  of 
General  Zacary  Taylor,  and  was  present, 
and  was  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  It  was 
during  this  sanguinary  engagement  that 
the  attention  of  his  father-in-law,  General 
Taylor,  was  attracted  to  his  conspicuous 
gallantry. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ameri- 
can army,  only  5000  in  number,  had 
Allien  back  to  the  village  of  Buena  Vista 
before  a  threatening  force  of  20,000  Mexi- 
cans, under  General  Santa  Anna.  Taylor's 
adversary  finding  his  opponent  retreating, 
worn  out,  and  almost  decimated  with  the 
first  day's  fighting,  resolved  to  crush  him 
with  a  final  blow,  *^  Old  Zack,"  as  Taylor 
was  familiarly  styled,  having  announced 
his  determination  to  rather  die  than  sur- 
render.    In  the  midst  of  the  second  day's 
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battle,  tears  came  into  tlie  eyes  of  the 
American  General  as  ho  watched  a  Ken- 
tucky regiment  descend  into  a  ravine  to 
charge  the  *'  greasers,"  by  lus  orders,  and 
saw  a  regiment  fi'om  his  own  8tato  ap- 
parently falter,  a  few  alone  appearing  to 
emerge  from  the  ravine  to  push  forward 
against  the  enemy.  At  this  some  moment 
a  vast  cloud  of  Mexican  cavalry  had  borne 
down  on  the  MinBissipi^i  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis.  Having 
no  time  to  form  his  men  into  a  hollow 
(Square,  he  drew  them  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  and  received  the  Mexicans  with 
such  a  fierce  and  accurate  fire  that  tlicy  at 
first  wavered,  then  broke,  and  tiniilly  fled. 
Tlien,  rapidly  wheeling  his  men  riglit  and 
left  into  line,  Davis  charged  down  on  the 
enemy  with  a  tremendous  shout,  and  sucli 
irresistible  detemiination,  that,  aided  by 
tlio  Kontuckians,  wlio  had  now  extricated 
thcmselvos  fi-om  tlie  ravine,  the  victory 
was  decided.     His  gallantry  on  this  oc- 
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casion  led  to  an  almost  instant  reconcili- 
ation between  him  and  his  father-in-law, 
General  Taylor. 

While  the  Mexican  war  was  still  being 
carried  on,  the  Government  of  Mr.  Polk 
tendered  to  Mr.  Davis  a  commission  as 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  valuable  services  on  the  . 
field  of  Buena  Vista,  which  he  declined 
upon  the  significant  groimd  that  such  an 
appointment  by  the  Federal  executive  was 
a  violation  of  State  rights.  Such  was  the 
rigid  character  of  his  views  as  to  State 
rights,  that  he  believed  the  States  only 
could  commission  general  officers  for  their 
forces,  and  that  the  Federal  executive 
must  confine  itself  to  the  appointment  of 
officers  for  the  regular  army. 

On  the  ratification  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  in  1847,  Mr. 
Davis  returned  to  Mississippi,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  a  vacancy 
which  had  just    occurred  in  the  United 
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the  new  President  appointed  his  old  class- 
mate to  a  seat  in  his  cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  War  J  tlie  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
through  the  entire  administration,  and  to 
the  efficiency  of  wliich  department  he  is 
said  to  have  largely  contributed. 

In  1857,  General  Pierce  foiled  of  a  re- 
election, and  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  formerly 
3Iinister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  was  chosen  President.  He 
did  not  continue  Mr.  Davis  in  office,  who, 
returning  to  Mississippi,  and  a  vacancy 
occurring  about  that  time  in  the  senate  for 
that  State,  was  elected  United  States  sena- 
tor for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  from  the 
4th  of  March,  1864,  and  served  in  this 
capacity  till  his  resignation,  on  the  seces- 
sion of  Mississippi,  in  January  1861. 

In  1859-60,  Mr.  Davis  made  an  extensive 
tour  through  the  Northern  States,  and  every- 
wliere  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  but,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Mississippi,  seemed  to  have  changed 
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his  views  and  favoured  Secession.  When 
tho  Provisional  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  was  organized  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alahama,  February -4th,  1861,  he 
was  chosen  President  for  one  year,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 
A  year  thereafter  he  was  elected  President 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  tliroc  years  he  was  a  prisoner  of  state 
accused  of  high  treason. 

Strange  the  ^•ic^83itude8  of  tilings,  strange 
tho  turns  of  fortune's  wheel!  The  ener- 
getic self-made  man,  the  victorious  soldier, 
the  fervid  senator,  the  ruler  of  armies,  the 
distributor  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  South, 
is  now  a  i)ining  prisoner  in  a  Virginian 
fortress.  His  continued  confinement  in  that 
prison  we^ think  a  disgrace  to  tlio  civilization 
of  the  age,  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  the 
usages  which  exist  among  civtlizod  nations, 
a  blot  upon  tho  escutcheon  of  tho  United 
States,  and  a  fatal  chock  to  tliat  spirit  of 
peace  and  unqualified  i-econciliation  wliich 
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is  at  once  so  needed  to  blend  together  the 
North  and  South — a  spirit  which  every  true 
patriot  desires  to  encourage,  and  should 
lend  his  best  efforts  to  diffuse.* 

*  The  manner  in  which,  upon  one  pretext  or  ano- 
ther, a  trial  is  refused  to  Mr.  Davis,  when  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  guarantees  a  speedy  trial  to 
every  one  charged  with  crime,  is  a  scandal  to  the 
nation.  The  President,  in  his  message  of  December 
1865,  represented  it  as  very  desirable  that  Mr.  Davis 
should  be  tried,  but  stated  that  the  Chief  Justice  (Mr. 
Chase)  was  unwilling  to  hold  a  Coiirt  for  that  purpose 
in  Virginia,  where  alone  a  trial  can  be  had,  so  long  as  a 
state  of  war  existed,  and  while  the  military  law  was 
consequently  paramount.  In  April  1866,  a  proclama* 
tion  of  peace  was  issued,  which  seemed  to  remove  this 
objection ;  still,  no  trial  was  had.  The  Court  was  held, 
however,  by  Judge  Underwood,  who  delivered  a  charge 
in  regard  to  this  case,  and  then,  for  some  imknown 
reason,  the  trial  was  put  over  imtil  the  next  term,  that 
of  October  1866.  And  now  it  is  said  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress,  the  Court 
cannot  be  held,  and  the  trial  must  again  go  over. 
What  legislation  it  is  which  has  brought  about  this 
result,  the  public  is  not  informed.  The  "New  York 
Tribune,"  edited  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  has  just 
spoken  (October  1866)  in  these  emphatic  terms  upon 
this  subject : — "  There  is  a  conglomeration  of  shuffle, 
sham,  shirk,  and  sneak,  in  the  treatment  of  this  pri- 
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Mr.  Davis'H  admimstration  of  ai&,ir!H,  aty 
President  of  tlio  Southern  Confederacy,  wa& 
marked  by  no  special  brilliancy,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  ia  generally  regarded  as  having 
been  one  cause  of  its  downfall,  by  bin  oh- 
stinaey  in  continuing  many  obnoxious  j>er- 
son«  in  office,  and  also  by  removing  from 
coniniand  favourite  leaders,  such  as  General 
Joseph  E.  Jolmston.     Mr.  Da\-is'8  intcrfc- 

eoner,  whi;:!!  U  calculated  to  nauseate  tho  ch'ilizcd 
world,  and  for  which  xomebodi/  will  yet  bo  held  to  a 
otem  rcaponsibility.  Every  manly  instiact  doraandd 
that  Davis  ehonld  bv  promptly  tried.  If  he  is  not  to  be 
tried,  or  is  only  to  be  subjected  to  u  coatly  and  miaehie- 
T011H  sham  trial,  with  no  expectation  or  diisire  oi'  cou- 
victing  him,  he  ehould  be  liberated  at  once.  And  if  ht 
is  to  be  tried  only  for  treaaon,  then  the  charge  of  aBsas- 
Bination  sbotdd  be  retracted  as  publicly  us  it  was  made. 
And  it  is  tbe  duty  of  the  Executive,  tlirough  liis 
Attomey-Gencral,  to  act  promptly  and  frankly  in  the 
premises,  so  oe  to  reliore  the  Government  from  the  im- 
putation of  calumniating  an  enemy,  and  holding  foi' 
eighteen  months  a  prisoner  whom  it  dare  not  put  on 
trial.  Tho  American  people  arc  being  disgraced  by  the 
Etcts  of  their  rulers,  and  they  must  insirt  on  a  speedy 
chiiDge."  See  Appendix  (A)  for  the  indictment  found 
by  the  grand  jury  against  Mr.  Davis. 
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rencc  in  military  affairs  has  been  generally 

regarded  as  fatal,  as,  for  instance,  after  the  . 

« 

Battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
refused  his  assent  to  General  Beauregard's 
plan  of  at  once  pursuing  the  retreating 
Federals  and  capturing  Washington;  as 
also  in  ordering  General  Hood  to  retire 
from  the  front  of  General  Sherman  at  At- 
lanta (Georgia),  to  make  a  campaign  three 
hundred  miles  in  liis  rear  in  Tennessee ; 
thus  leaving  the  whole  Confederacy  unpro- 
tected, and  at  the  mercy  of  that  Federal 
commander. 

The  verdict  of  history  on  Mr.  Davis  and 
his  cabinet  will  probably  be,  that  they 
were  really  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  the 
arduous  duties  imposed  upon  them ;  that 
they  did  not  possess  the  commanding  talents 
and  force  of  character  necessary  to  secure 
and  to  enforce  success  ;  tliat  they  were 
overpowered  by  clamour,  such  as  that  which 
was  so  often  raised  in  the  South  in  favour 
of  an  invasion  of  the  North,  invasions  which, 
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when  undertaken,  always  terminated  dis- 
astrously for  tlie  Confederate  cause,  and 
■which  were  yet  persisted  in,  till  tlic  final 
and  almost  fatal  defeat  of  Gettysburg.  In 
the  midst  of  confusion  thoy  became  them- 
selves confused.  It  must  certainly  be 
allowed  that  they  wore  in  a  most  trj'ing 
position ;  many  of  their  best-concerted  plans 
were  defeated  by  the  Confederate  Congress ; 
many  of  their  hopes,  such  as  that  of  foreig^ii 
intervention,  and  a  termination  of  the  war 
by  a  financial  crisis  in  the  North,  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  contest  by  the  Federal 
Government,  were  cruelly  disappointed. 
Contrary  to  their  expectations,  the  blockade 
was  not  declared  invalid  by  European 
Governments,  but,  on  the  contrar}-,  became 
more  effective  from  year  to  year ;  supplies 
of  food,  ammunition,  and  clothinjr,  grew 
scarce,  discontent  increased,  and  troops 
deserted ;  in  those  circumstances  there  was, 
it  must  bo  confessed,  enough  to  perplex, 
confound,  and   dismay  men,  even  of  tho 
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most  vigorous  minds.  But  when  there  was 
an  indication  of  feebleness  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  charges  of  mismanagement  were 
raised  in  the  papers,  particularly  the  ^^  Rich- 
mond Examiner,' '  it  is  natural  that  the 
masses  should  have  become  in  their  turn 
clamorous,  and  that  many  of  the  troops 
should  have  become  disaflfected. 

Mr.  Davis  always  impressed  me  as  a  man 
of  abilities,  but  engaged  in  an  enterprise, 
the  foundation  of  an  empire,  far  too  arduous 
for  any  energies  he  possessed;  as  a  man  by 
no  means  stamped  by  nature  with  power 
and  genius,  such  as  his  situation  and  the 
great  crisis  demanded.  His  whole  manner 
and  bearing  was  that  of  one  almost  stunned 
by  what  was  passing  before  his  astonished 
vision,  and  incapable  of  safely  controlling 
and  directing  the  vessel  of  state,  amidst  the 
winds  and  waves  of  the  tempest.  He  did 
not  appear  to  be  guiding  his  conduct  by  the 
sober  deductions  of  cool  reason,  but  to  be 
acting  without    any    of    that    far-seeing 
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sagacity  which  eoucUiatea    enemies   and 
retains  friends. 

It  was  a  general  complaint  in  Eicliniond 
that  no  member  of  the  old  Whig  pai-ty,  no 
Conservative  Dcniocrat,  who  had  voted  for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  opposition  to  Breck- 
eni-idge,  no  one,  in  fact,  but  an  original 
"  Simon  Pure"  Secessionist,  could  get  an 
appointment  from  him,  public  or  private, 
civil  or  militar}-.  Hin  enemies  accused  Mm 
of  sclfislmess  and  obstinacy ;  be  wa»  laughed 
at  as  a  martinet,  and  an  ignorant  pretender 
to  military  knowledge,  wliilc  his  friends 
lauded  liim  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness ;  as  a  paragon  statct^man  and  a  second 
Waahington.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
clamour,  ainong  friends  and  eueraies,  this 
strife  of  imrties  occm-ring  at  Riclmiond, 
witliin  sight  of  the  Federal  camp  fires,  and 
witliin  the  very  sound  of  the  Federal  artil- 
leiy,  it  was  difficult  to  make  up  one's  mind 
exactly  as  to  what  tlie  President's  character 
really  was.   For  myseli",  1  must  confesB  that 
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he  never  impressed  me  as  being  d,  great  man ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  felt  that  he  conld  have 
no  just  claim  to  be  so  considered,  and  that 
his  frienxls  had  made  a  mistake  in  imposing 
the  Presidency  upon  him,  and  that  he  had 
shown  weakness  in  accepting  the  position. 
So  firmly  convinced  was  I  of  these  truths, 
that  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  first  heard 
of  his  election  at  Montgomery,  and  my 
surprise  increased  as  difficulties  thickened 
around  his  position,  without  developing 
in  him  those  high  qualities  which  are 
indispensable  in  the  leader  of  a  successful 
revolution. 

Whatever  may  be  his  want  of  genius,  it 
must  be  agreed  that  he  was  firm,  sincere, 
conscientious,  patriotic,  and  devoted  the 
best  energies  of  his  mind  and  body  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy.  Whatever  errors 
he  may  have  committed,  they  were  errors 
of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart. 

In  a  back  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
an  old  red  brick  building,  formerly  used  as 
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the  office  of  an  auctioneer,  and  situated  on 
the  same  street  with  the  United  States 
Custom  House,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
R,  M.  T.  Hunter,  was  generally  found 
dreaming  the  day  away,  in  the  absence  of 
official  duties  to  occupy  Ins  time.  Over  the 
front  door  was  a  small  board  inscribed 
' '  State  Department."  I  occasionally  dropped 
in  to  see  "  Run  Mad  Tom,"  as  he  was 
4^alled  in  earlier  days,  on  account  of  his 
extreme  radical  views  on  the  subject  of 
State  rights. 

However  mad  he  may  have  been  once, 
he  was  decidedly  sober  and  soporific  then, 
tame  rather  than  wild,  and  he  illustrated 
how  impossible  it  is  to  prevent  wliat  is 
"bred  in  the  bfjne"  from  "  coming  out  In 
the  flesh."  He  was  now,  as  when  younger, 
tlie  most  imcomproniising  of  Secessionists, 
and,  as  Pitt  said  on  a  memorable  occasion 
to  Horace  Walpole,  "ignorant  in  spite  of 
experience."  Ho  professed  to  sec  notlung 
,  .to    weaken    the    force    fjf    his    sanguine 
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views  as  to  Southern  success,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  the  Union  at  every  hazard ;  no- 
thing in  negro  slavery,  but  its  Divine  origin 
and  its  incalculable  blessings  for  white  and 
black,  and  nothing  better  for  the  South 
than  to  labour  for  its  indefinite  extension 
and  perpetuity.  The  logic  of  passing  events 
did  not  disturb  his  dreams,  and  he  indulged 
in  that  kind  of  delusion  which  professed  to 
believe  the  success  of  the  South  already 
secured,  though  the  North  was  giving  daily 
evidences  of  a  determination  to  bring  every 
energy  of  its  richer,  more  highly  developed 
country  and  greater  J)opulation  to  bear 
upon  the  contest. 

The  only  thing  which  gave  any  colour 
of  sincerity  to  these  confident  views  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  was  his  conduct  at  this  time ;  for 
I  understood  that  he  neglected  the  very 
small  duties  of  his  office,  to  engage  in 
schemes  for  promoting  his  own  advance- 
ment.    Bridging  over,  in  his  ardent  mind,. 
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nil  the  difficulties  of  the  present  and  future, 
he  was  now  maiiceuvring  to  secure  liis 
election  to  tlie  Confederate  Senate,  and  it 
was  thought  his  strategy  had  already  made 
his  success  certain.  In  explanation  of  this 
confidence,  it  was  said  that  ho  was  tho  only 
member  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  could  defeat  tho  election  of  Mr. 
James  Barbom*  of  Culpepper,  who,  but  fur 
Mr.  Hunter,  would  have  been  chosen,  but 
who  was  not  regarded  by  cortain  coteries 
as  sound  upon  all  the  issues  likely  to  arise 
during  the  war,  or,  in  other  words,  was  not 
so  ready  as  llr.  Himter  to  become  a  pliant 
instrument  in  tho  hands  of  others.  Conse- 
ijuently,  it  was  now  said  that  it  would  be 
arranged  that  fili-.  Hunter  should  resign 
tho  office  of  Secretary'  of  State,  in  order 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
that  Jlr.  James  Barbour  might  be  kept 
out. 

These  were  the  party  tactics  already  in 
practice  at  Richmond,  the  somewhat  dis- 
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reputable  means  resorted  to,  even  in  the 
South,  to  subserve  the  interests  of  power, 
and  to  retard  the  progress  of  rising,  but 
independent  men. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  asph'ants  for  political  office  and 
emoluments  of  any  of  the  politicians  of 
Virginia,  and,  soaring  above  any  honours 
the  State  could  confer,  he  had  aspu'cd  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  an  intimate  Mend,  admirer, 
and  disciple  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  out- 
Heroding  Herod  in  the  extravagance  of 
many  of  his  political  doctrines,  and  his 
intemperate  advocacy  of  them.  Since  the 
death  of  that  remarkable  man,  Mr.  Hunter 
had  aspired  to  the  leadership  of  what  was 
ironically  styled  the  "  Chivalry,"  and,  im- 
posing upon  many  by  his  bold,  confident 
airs,  had  by  them  been  supposed  to  lead, 
while  in  reality  he  had  always  followed 
some  such  person  as  Mr.  Calhoun  or 
General  McDuffie. 
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Mr.  Hunter  was  short  and  stout,  had  a 
sallow  face,  keen  in  contour  and  expres- 
sion, sandy  hair,  and  a  kindhng  gray  eye. 
Personally  ho  was  not  popular:  it  would  bo 
strange  if  he  had  hcen.  Ho  M'as  stiff  and 
reserved  with  strangers,  and  shy  of  contact 
with  human  beings,  unless  they  had  votes 
to  give,  or  influence  to  be  exerted  in  his 
behalf,  and  even  then,  there  was  a  struggle 
Tietween  invility  and  self-importance. 
While  not  to  outward  appearance  calloua, 
ho  was  inwardly  as  impenetrable  and  im- 
perturbable as  a  nether  null-stone.  He  was 
not  loved  by  the  people,  and  could  not  so 
long  have  maintained  himself  in  oEBeo 
against  the  young,  ambitious,  and  more 
talented  men  of  the  State,  but  for  his  ex- 
tensive family  connection,  liis  radical  demo- 
cratic sentiments  (being  conunonly  called 
"the  Democrat  incarnate"),  his  feuatical 
devotion  and  slavish  obedience  to  the  be- 
hests of  part}',  his  fair  abilities,  and  his  per- 
sonal character,  as  it  was  understood  by 
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the  pubKc,  which  was  rather  that  of  a  man 
without  vices  than  of  a  man  possessing 
virtues. 

Very  near  the  offices  of  Mr.  Mallory 
were    those  of  Judah  P.  Beiigamin,   the 
acting  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  a  short, 
stout,  jaunty  gentleman,  with  a  sparkling 
black    eye    and  a   jovial    Judaical  phy- 
siognomy.    He  was  not    handsome,   but 
his    appearance    was    prepossessing,    and 
his  manners  were  natural.     He  was  frank 
and  open,  with  what  might  be  termed  a 
careless  flow  of  spirits.     He  said  a  great 
many    witty    and    pleasant    things,    and 
seemed  in  a  short  time  to  appreciate  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated.    He  was  a  distinguished  jurist  and 
statesman,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  even 
a  casual  acquaintance  to  trace  in  him  the 
diaracteristics  of  both  professions.    He  was 
long  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  New 
Orleans,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  or  rather  the  secession  of  South 
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Carolina,  was,  as  lie  had  been  for  several 
years  previous,  a  United  States  senator 
from  Louisiana.  He  was  regarded  by 
many  as  the  ablest  of  the  President's  cabi- 
net coimcil,  and  was  one  of  the  few  persons 
connected  with  the  Government,  who  had 
believed  from  the  first  that  Secession  would 
lead  to  a  long  and  bloody  war. 

All  the  members  of  the  cabinet  with 
whom  I  conversed  at  that  time,  shared  the 
sanguine  spirit  of  the  President,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  speedy  recognition  of  Confe- 
derate independence  and  consequent  peace. 
This  was  also  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
Richmond  society,  and  many  persons  ex- 
pressed the  confident  opinion  that  such 
recognition  would  be  made  by  England 
certainly,  and  probably  by  France,  before 
my  arrival  ui  London.  It  was  also  believed 
that  tlie  blockade  would  be  disregarded  by 
the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  par- 
ties to  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  which, 
among  other  solcuni  declarations  nf  prin- 
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ciples,  announced  to  the  world  that  "block- 
ades, in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  eflfec- 
tive ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy."  This  opinion  arose 
from  the  manifest  inefficiency  of  the  block- 
ade at  this  period,  and  the  general  Euro- 
pean demand  for  cotton,  which  was  still 
regarded  in  the  South  as  king. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Sketch  of  Governor  Letcher,  commonly  called  ''Honest 
John" — Political  Aspect  of  Affairs  in  America 
beforo  the  War — Class  of  lien  seeking  &vour  with 
the  People,  and  in  Office. 

Before  leaving  Richmond  under  regu- 
lations established  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  passport.  To  procure  this  talisman, 
I  went  to  Headquarters  with  my  firiend 
Judge  Samuel  Pearson,  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  then  Acting 
Quarter-Master  General  of  that  State, 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  Colonel 
Branch. 

It  was  the  evening  before  my  departure 
that  we  called  at  the  Governor's  mansion, 
where   wo    found  His    Excellency  John 
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Letcher,  in  an  elbow  chair  by  the  fire- 
side,  among  a  few  chosen  fidends  who 
were  mellowing  over  their  pipes  and  tan- 
kard. A  glass  of  "  mountain  dew,"  and  a 
whiff  of  the  calumet,  put  us  at  once  upon 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  company,  and 
we  spent  some  time  amid  clouds  of  smoke, 
produced  by  Virginia  tobacco,  listening  to 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  On 
taking  leave  of  the  half  military,  half 
political  household,  we  were  supplied  with 
a  document,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy,  and  which  was  demanded  the  next 
morning  before  we  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  train  for  Weldon : — 

''  Executive  Department, 
''BLchmond,  Virginia,  October,  1861. 

"  Pass  Judge  Samuel  Pearson  at  will,  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 

"  By  Order  of  the  Governor, 

"  Geeenlee  Davidson,  A,D.C." 

*'  Honest  John  Letcher,"  as  the  Governor 
was  commonly  called,  as  one  of  the  public 
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men  of  the  times,  who  must  come  under  tltc 
notice  of  posterity,  deserves  a  word  of 
passing  remark.  He  was  what  is  styled 
in  America,  a  "  self-made  man,"  having 
sprung  from  humble  origin,  and  filled 
many  political  offices.  In  all  of  them  he 
had  shown  capacity,  industiy,  and  a  com- 
mendable zeal  to  serve  and  promote  the 
public  interest. 

Though  he  had  been  much  in  public 
life,  his  manners  were  plain  and  uncul- 
tivated, and  somewhat  of  "  the  rctugh  and 
ready"  style.  He  was  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  his  general  appearance  recalled 
the  lines  of  Drydcn — 

"  Of  sixty  yeare  lie  Booms,  and  well  niight  last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  ho  lives  too  fast." 


Ho  was  tall  and  slender,  except  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  where  he  was  un- 
duly developed,  at  the  apparent  expeuHe  of 
his  shanks,  which  were  vei-)'  apindling — 
a  peculiar  configuration  of  the  masculine 
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form,  said  to  result,  in  the  "  tide-water  " 
country  of  Virginia,  from  too  frequent  a 
use  of  "  peach  and  honey."     His  hair  was 
carrotty,  and  closely  cut,  standing  over  his 
scalp   like  bristles.     Two   small  kindling 
gray  eyes,  deeply  set  upon  either  side  of 
a  straight  nose,  gave  an  expression  of  ani- 
mation to  his  features.     His  mouth   was 
wide,  lips  thin,  and  the  general  expression 
of  his  features  coarse,  but  keen !     From  an 
early  period  he  had  exhibited  great  taste 
for  political  science  and  public  discussions, 
and,  while  a  mere  lad,  it  was  said  had  had 
many  bouts  with   the  village    politicians 
of  Lexington,  in  which  those  "  reverend 
seniors"  generally  came  oflF  second  best; 
He  attended  all  public  meetings,  and  wa  s 
remarkable,  even  at  that  early  day,  for  h  is 
skill  and  address.     A  democrat  from  the 
beginning,   and   a  bold  and  eflGicient   de- 
fender of  popular  rights,   he    was    soon 
rewarded  for  his  liberal  sentiments  by  an 
election  to  Congress.     Here  he  was  distin- 
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guished,  as  so  few  of  that  body  are,  as  a 
laborious  and  conscientious  statesman. 

During  Iiia  career  in  Congress,  the  inci- 
dent occurred  that  gave  him  the  (soubriquet 
of  "  Honest  John,"  and  was  as  followa : — 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  Status, 
Article  1,  Section  6,  it  is  provided  that 
"no  senator  or  representative  shall;  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  tlie  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during 
such  time." 

In  the  palmiest  days  of  tlio  Iiei)ublic, 
Congi-ess  was  not  distinguished  for  its 
reverence  for  the  constitution,  and  few  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  jiassed  a  Bill 
increasing  the  pay  of  memlxir-s  from  eight 
dollars  a  day,  which  gjive  them  about  800 
dollars  for  the  sliort,  and  1500  dollars 
for  the  long  session,  to  the  handsome  sum 
of  6000  dollar.s  for   the   two  terms,    and 
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that  the  members  of  the  Congress  that 
passed  the  Bill  pocketed  the  money  they 
had  voted  themselves,  with  the  exception 
of  "  Honest  John,"  who,  being  a  strict 
constructionist,  guiding  himself  both  by 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
indignantly  declined  to  soil  his  hands  with 
the  filthy  lucre.  On  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  he  proceeded  towards  his  home 
at  Lexington,  and  about  nightfall  on  the 
first  day  arrived  at  Staunton,  the  principal 
town  in  his  district.  The  distinguished 
arrival  was  soon  published,  if  not  fix)m  the 
house-tops,  at  least  in  the  streets,  and 
what  the  whigs  were  then  in  the  habit  of 
terming,  as  they  turned  up  their  dainty 
noses,  an  "  unfi^grant  crowd,'*  composed 
of  fifty  or  sixty  of  what  these  aristocrats 
called  the  "  unbruslied,  unshaven,  un- 
washed, and  uncombed  democracy,''  formed 
into  procession,  and  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  "  Virginia  Hotel."  The  pro- 
cession was  preceded  by  two  persons,  one 
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wages.  Throughout  he  was  cheered,  but 
nowhere  so  lustily  as  at  this  point.  Here 
was  something  to  please  honest  people, 
something  tangible,  a  substantial  evidence 
of  his  integrity,  his  incorruptibility ;  and 
the  shouts  of  his  gratefiil  auditors  made 
the  welkin  ring. 

The  speech  concluded,  the  procession 
moved  on  to  a  public  hall — ^that  of  the 
County  Court-house — ^where  a  meeting  was 
organized,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  passed, 
which  were  pronounced  to  possess  the 
genuine  metallic  ring,  and  to  be  imadul- 
terated  with  pewter  or  brass.  The  sub- 
stance of  tliese  resolutions  were,  as  well  as 
I  can  recall  them  at  this  time — 

That  the  meeting  had  heard,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  able  and  satisfactory  account 
of  national  politics,  and  political  matters 
generally,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  that 
day  given  in  his  eloquent  address  by  our 
distinguished  representative  in  Congress, 
the  Honourable  John  Letcher ;  that,  while 
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tlie  meeting  admired  Mr.  Letcher's  deli- 
cate sciiae  of  honour,  it  could  not  but 
disapprove  his  course  in  not  accepting  his 
increased  pay  as  a  member  of  Congress : 
while  the  meeting  could  not  undertake  to 
determine  the  constitutional  question  in- 
volved in  the  matter,  it  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  one  person  should  surrender 
his  objections,  in  face  of  such  an  over- 
whelming expression  of  opinion  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  other  words,  it  was  tlie 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  Mr.  L.  should 
accept  the  said  increase  of  pay,  to  which 
he  was  doubtless  entitled  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  as  well  as  by  his  elevated 
patriotism  and  eminent  jjublic  services. 

A  copy  of  the  resolutions,  duly  authenti- 
cated by  the  signatures  of  the  President 
and  Secretary,  were  furnished  Mr.  Letcher, 
and  a  icvf  raoutlia  afterwards,  upon  the  re- 
assembling of  Congress,  his  constituents 
learned  that  he  had  been  governed  by  their 
advice.    In  the  intefuu  of  the  adjournment 
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and  the  quiet  of  his  Rockbridge  home,  he 
had  reconsidered  his  constitutional  objec- 
tions, and  unfortunately,  I  think,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  the  meeting,  had 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  the  additional 
pay.  So  much,  however,  for  a  sober 
second  thought  and  popular  entreaties. 

From  that  time  forward  Mr.  Letcher  has 
been  known  as  "  Honest  John,"  though  his 
enemies  declared  (in  which  I  must  confess 
I  do  not  agree,  having  always  r^arded 
Mr.  L.  as  an  honest  man,  as  the  world  goes) 
that  his  virtue  is  of  the  easy  description 
possessed  by  the  lady  who,  swearing  she 
"  would  ne'er  consent — consented." 

After  serving  some  time  in  Congress, 
according  to  the  popular  theory  of  rotation 
in  office — which  means  that  you  ought 
always  to  pass  or  rotate  from  one  good 
office  into  another,  especially  if  it  is  a 
better,  whenever  a  favourable  opportimity 
occurs — Mr.  Letcher  appeared  as  a  can- 
didate for   the   position   of  Governor   of 
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Virginia.  It  was  in  1858-59,  when  public 
opinion  in  the  South  was  agitated  to  its 
profoundest  depths. 

The  political  atmosphere  was  charged 
\vith    electricity;    the   signs  of  a  couiino- 
atomi  were  never  more  plainly  indicated  ■ 
never  in  em-  history  Iiad  the  omens  been  so 
portentous.     The  labours  of  the  Radical 
agitators  and  fanatics  in  the  North,  under 
tlie     leadersliip    of    Giddings,     Garrison 
Garret  Smitli,  Sumner,  Phillips,  Beoeher 
Hale,  Banks,  Tappen,  Clicever,  and  Free- 
niont,  and  of  the  Secession  party  at  the 
South,  which  had  been  devising  jilans  of 
an   independent  republic  the   last   thirty 
years,  under  the  leadership  of  such  politi- 
cians of  the  State  Riglits  scliool  as  Calhoun 
Yancey,  Hunter,  McDuffie,  and  Haumiond 
were    about  to    beai-    their   bitter  fruits. 
Everything  we  lield  dear  was  about  to  be 
ovcrwlielmed    by  the    reckless   career  of 
cxcesKes  into  whicli  extremists  in  both  ends 
of  the  couiitrj-  had  been  induhrintr.      ^ 
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crisis,  which  had  been  so  often  predicted, 
had  come  at  last — a  catastrophe  was  im- 
pending. The  great  men  of  the  coimtry, 
to  whom  the  people  had  so  often  turned  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  had  descended  to  the 
grave,  and  their  places  had  not  been  filled. 
At  this  momentous  period  the  South  could 
no  longer  turn  for  safe  and  wise  coimsel  to 
a  Clay,  or  a  Webster  and  when  their  eyes 
were  directed  to  their  places  they  fell  upon 
«uch  men  as  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Brownlow  of  Tennessee,  Stevens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Giddings  of  Ohio. 

The  hearts  of  the  better  portion  of  the 
people  sank  within  them  as  they  contem- 
plated this  degeneracy  in  their  public  men, 
a  degeneracy  which  had  mainly  resulted 
firom  too  rapid  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
in  a  country  deluged  by  ignorant  foreign- 
ers; the  unworthy  means  resorted  to  by 
demagogues  to  foist  themselves  into  office ; 
in  a  word,  upon  the  growth  of  peculation 
and  corruption,  and  the  decay  of  public 
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virtoc.  THs  evil  had  become  so  great  that 
many  worthy  gentlemen  were  deterred 
firom  becoming  candidates  for  office,  and 
when  they  did,  they  were  rarely  elected. 
In  many  parts  of  the  North  and  West,  if  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  educationj  and  high 
personal  cliaracter  presented  himself,  he  was 
almost  certain  of  defeat.  Those  qualifica- 
tiona,  8o  oesential  to  an  aspirant  for  sena- 
torial honours,  and  without  which  no  one 
can  properly  represent  the  people,  and 
wtiich  were  demanded  of  all  candidates  in 
the  earlier  and  better  days  of  the  Republic, 
had  become  in  many  places  to  be  regarded 
as  objections,  such  were  the  corrupt  and 
vicious  tendencies  of  the  public  taste.  In 
factj  instances  had  occurred  of  candidates 
who  did  not  blush  to  boast  of  their  want  of 
qualification.  The  millennium  of  small  fish 
had  arrived,  and  Heaven  only  knows  how 
the  good  and  wise  were  then  trembluig  for 
their  country's  safety.  The  IJrowidows, 
Butlers,  Walshes,  Rhyndexs,  and  Giddings 
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had  it  all  their  own  way ;  it  was  felt  by  all 
moderate  men  that  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  firightfiil  precipice. 

I  have  ofiten  thought,  when  contemplating 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  many  portions 
of  the  United  States  at  this  period,  of  the 
nervous  language  of  Tacitus,  giving  a 
summary  of  the  condition  of  Rome  at  the 
death  of  Nero.  Not  that  matters  were  yet 
so  bad  in  America,  but  that  our  growing 
evils  forcibly  brought  to  mind  this  era  of 
Roman  history. 

*^It  was  treasonable,"  he  says,  ^^to  be 
noble  or  to  be  rich,  to  have  borne  honours 
or  to  have  declined  them.  The  reward  of 
worth  and  virtue  was  inevitable  destruction. 
Nor  were  the  baneful  villanies  of  the  in- 
formers more  shocking  than  their  great  and 
distinguished  rewards;  whilst  upon  some 
were  bestowed,  as  the  spoils  of  the  State, 
the  pontifical  dignities  and  those  of  the 
Consulsliip,  others  were  sent  with  procu- 
ratorial  authority  into  the  provinces  ;  some 
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were  made  prime  confidants  and  ministers 
at  home.  In  every  station,  exerting  all 
their  terrors  and  piirsulng  their  hate,  they 
controlled  and  confounded  all  thuiga. 
Slaves  were  suborned  against  their  mastcra, 
freedmen  against  tlieir  patrons,  and  such 
an  had  no  enemies  were  betrayed  and  un- 
done by  their  friends." 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Buchanan,  in  1858,  1859,  an  intelligent 
English  traveller  in  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed himself  as  followa  in  regard  to  the 
practical  workings  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. His  views  derive  additional  fnreo 
from  the  language  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  which 
he  quotes. 

"  A  ropuhUc,"  he  says,  "  is  theoretically 
the  purest  and  most  perfect  fiirm  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  requires  eminently  jjurc  men 
to  work  it.  A  corrupt  monarchy  or  des- 
potism may  last  a  long  time  without  fatal 
results  to  the  body  poKtic,  just  as  a  man 
may  live  a  long  time,  and  be  a  very  satis- 
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factory  citizen,  with  only  one  arm,  one 
leg,  or  one  eye.  In  despotic  countries  the 
people  may  be  virtuous  though  the  govern- 
ment is  vicious,  but  a  corrupt  republic  is 
tainted  in  its  blood,  and  bears  the  seeds  of 
death  in  every  pulsation."  And  on  this 
point  Mr.  Buchanan  seems  to  have  had  a 
clearer  vision  than  many  of  his  coimtrymen. 
The  presidential  chair,  like  the  tripod  of 
the  Pythoness,  gives  an  insight  into  things. 
He  knew,  by  the  daily  ftnd  hourly  solici- 
tations of  political  mendicancy;  by  the 
clerkship  demanded  for  this  man's  son,  or 
for  that  man's  cousin;  by  the  consulship 
required  for  this  brawler  at  a  meeting,  and 
the  ambassadorship  to  London  or  Paris,  or 
a  place  in  the  ministry,  claimed  by  this 
indomitable  partisan  or  that  indefatigable 
knocker  and  ringer  at  the  door  of  promo- 
tion, how  corrupt  are  the  agencies  at 
work.  He  knew,  too,  what  personal  hu-  * 
miliation  he  himself  had  to  imdergo  before 
reaching  the  White  House,  and  which  he 
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must  daily  suffer  if  he  ■would  please  his 
part}-.  He  knew,  as  every  president  must 
know,  no  matter  who  or  what  he  is,  or 
what  his  antecedents  may  have  been,  what 
a  vast  amount  of  venality  has  to  be  con- 
ciliated and  paid,  one  way  or  another,  he- 
fore  the  hungry  maw  of  universal  suffi-age 
can  be  fed  and  satisfied,  and  .the  wheels  of 
the  great  car  of  the  republic  be  sufficiently 
greased.  In  reference  to  this  fever  in  the 
blood  of  the  State,  he  thus  solemnly  warns 
the  citizens  in  the  letter  from  which  quota- 
tion has  already  been  made : — 

"  I  shall  assume  the  privilege  of  ad- 
vancing years  in  reference  to  another 
growing  and  dangerous  evil.  In  tlie  last 
age,  although  our  fathers,  like  ourselves, 
were  divided  into  political  parties,  which 
often  had  severe  conflicts  with  each  other, 
yet  we  never  heard,  until  within  a  recent 
period,  of  the  emploj-nient  of  money  to 
carry  elections.  Should  this  practice  in- 
crease until  the  voters  and  their  represen- 
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tatives  in  the  State  and  national  legislatures 
shall  become  infected,  the  fountain  of  free 
government  will  be  poisoned  at  its  source, 
and  we  must  end,  as  liistory  proves,  in  a 
military  despotism.  A  democratic  republic, 
all  agree,  cannot  long  survive,  unless  sus- 
tained by  public  virtue.  When  this  is 
corrupted,  and  the  people  become  venal, 
there  is  a  canker  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of 
liberty  which  will  cause  it  to  wither  and  to 
die.'' 

Such  was,  in  general  terms,  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  affairs  in  America  for 
some  years  immediately  preceding  the 
presidential  election  of  1860 ;  and  I  think 
it  not  inconsistent  with  enlightened  and 
affectionate  patriotism  to  make  this  frank 
avowal  of  it.  The  opening  of  that  year 
foimd  all  the  evil  symptoms  aggravated; 
there  was  more  agitation,  more  turmoil. 
The  large  majority  of  the  Southern  people 
had  been  lashed  into  a  fury  by  extremest 
North  and  South,  and  it  was  felt  by  the 
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ConsorvativeB  that  any'act  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  the  North,  which  could  be 
used  by  the  Secessionist  to  stUl  further 
inflame  the  Southom  mind,  might,  and  in 
all  probability  would,  lead  to  Secession 
and  a  civil  war.  As  a  means  of  restrain- 
ing the  Republican  party,  it  wan  thought 
desirable  that  it  should  understand  tho- 
roughly tlie  sensitive  condition  of  the 
Southern  pulse,  as  well  as  the  unanimity 
of  the  people,  from  Maryland  to  Texas,  on 
the  slave  question.  The  Southern  papers 
denounced  the  Republican  party  and  its 
schemes  daily  ;  the  Northern  people  were 
plainly  told  that  the  Union  would  be  dis- 
solved if  that  party  was  auccessfiil.  No 
candidate  presented  himself  before  the 
Southern  people,  or  was  allowed  to  do 
so,  foi"  any  office  whatever  of  a  poli- 
tical cliaracter,  who  did  not  beUeve,  or 
profess  to  beUeve,  slavery  a  moral,  social, 
and  physical  benefit  and  blessing  to  both 
the  black  and  wliito  man.     If  such  a  can- 
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didate  had  been  tolerated,  it  was  argued 
by  the  leaders  that  the  North  would  in- 
stantly believe,  either  that  the  people  of 
the  South  were  divided  on  the  question,  or 
did  not  regard  it  as  of  vital  importance. 

At  this  juncture  ^^  Honest  John"  ap- 
peared as  a  candidate  for  the  Governor- 
ship erf  Virginia,  and  a  fiill  and  imme- 
diate investigation  into  his  past  political 
career  was  instituted;  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained, with  something  like  amazement  by 
the  general  public,  that  he  who  was  now 
one  of  the  warmest  defenders  of  slavery 
and  the  rights  of  the  slave  States,  had,  in 
1847,  been  opposed  toto  coelo  to  the  "pe- 
culiar institution"  of  the  South,  and 
in  favour  of  its  imconditional  abolition 
in  Western  Virginia — going  even  the  ex- 
treme length  of  favouring  a  division  of 
the  State  to  secure  this  end  in  his  own 
section. 

These  startling  facts,  as  they  were  then 
regarded,  were  disclosed  through  the  re- 
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8U6citotion  of  what  was  called  "  the  Ruffiaer 
pamplilet,"  a  small  publication  containing' 
a  speech  by  Dr.  Ruffner,  President  of 
Was]iing;ton  College,  Rockbridge  County, 
Virginia,  advocating  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  Virginia,  and  the  proceedings 
of  a  society  where  this  speech  had  been 
delivered,  and  of  which  Honest  John  Let- 
clier  was  one  of  the  members.  The 
knowledge  of  the  delivery  of  this  speech 
liad  hai-dly  gone  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  Rockbridge  County,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  Mr,  Letcher  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Governorship,  but  it  was  now 
scattered  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
produced  a  profound  sensation.  Violent 
opposition  was,  of  course,  aroused  against 
him,  as  a  man  whose  very  candidature 
might  precipitate  the  country  into  revolu- 
tion, on  the  further  ground  that  he  was  an 
abolitionist  in  disguise,  a  wolf,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  a  wolf^ — a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.     This  opposition  was  led  by  the 
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^'  Richmond  Enquirer  " — ^the  oldest  and 
ablest  of  the  Democratic  journals  of  the 
South,  then  under  the  editorial  control  of 
the  late  Captain  0.  Jennings  Wise,  who 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Itoanoke  Island.  It  was  a  terribly  trying 
time  for  ^^  Honest  John,"  who  was  almost 
wrecked  in  the  storm.  Indeed,  he  was 
only  saved  from  sinking  by  the  fact  that 
his  residence  was  in  Western  Virginia, 
which  section  was,  at  the  time,  entitled  to 
furnish  the  Governor,  under  a  party  ar- 
rangement, requiring  that  official  to  come 
alternately  from  Eastern  and  Western 
Virginia,  and  a  frank  and  manly  letter,  in 
which  he  confessed  to  having  held  opinions 
in  opposition  to  slavery,  but  declared  that 
since  that  period  he  had  investigated  the 
subject,  and  ascertained  the  errors  of  those 
views  and  opinions,  and  that  he  was  now 
in  favour  of  the  institution  as  it  existed  in 
its  mild  form  in  Virginia,  and  the  South 
generally.    This  letter  reinstated  him  with 
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the  party,  though  his  enemies  persisted  in 
declaring  their  belief  that  lua  sudden  con- 
version was  due  more  to  the  hope  of 
reward  than  the  truth  of  conviction.  At 
a  convention  held  at  Petersl)urg,  Vii-ginia, 
ho  was  nominated,  and  proceeded  to  can- 
vass tlie  State,  making  public  addresses  of 
ability  and  eloquence  upon  the  polities  of 
tlie  day,  and  justiiying  and  supporting 
slavery  by  philosophy,  ethnology,  and 
religion  ;  caUing  to  his  aid  tlie  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses, 
and  the  book  of  Revelation  by  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  At  tlie  end  of  an  active 
canvass  he  was  returned,  by  a  reduced 
majority,  however,  from  that  which  had 
elected  liis  predecessor,  that  noble  tribune 
of  tlic  people,  Major-Gfcneral  Henrj-  A. 
Wise,  to  the  Gubernatorial  chair,  and  ho 
came  into  office  shortly  after  the  execution 
of  John  Brown,  of  Ossawatomie. 

Wlio   could  have  believed  it  possible, 
had  they  been  told  at  this  period  (1858), 
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that  within  less  than  six  years  the  three 
thousand  millions  of  Federal  money  in- 
vested in  slave  property  would  be  smik, 
and  slavery  swept  for  ever  from  the  North 
American  Contuient?  Who  could  have 
believed  that  a  people,  enjoying  so  many 
countless  blessings  as  we  of  the  South, 
would  voluntarily  plimge  into  revolution 
and  war,  in  anticipation  of  evils  which 
might  never  come,  or  only  in  the  distant 
future? 

Whenever  reflecting  upon  this  subject, 
I  feel  that  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  has 
always  been  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are 
liable  to  paroxysms  of  insanity  or  phrensy, 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  South 
went  into  Secession  under  a  strong  spirit 
of  delusion  on  the  subject  of  politics  and 
the  intentions  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Religious 
infatuations  often  take  possession  of  entire 
communities,  and  it  seems  arbitrary  to 
merely  limit  enthusiasm  to  one  sentiment  of 
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the  human  mind.  Many  men  have  been  set 
down  as  madmen,  merely  because  they 
have  attempted  what  seemed  to  them  a 
good  end  by  improbable  or  desperate 
means.  Such  was  the  case  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, in  his  expeditions  to  Boulogne  and 
Strasburg.  And  what  more  could  be  said 
of  the  celebrated  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  or 
what  less  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  any  other 
fanatical  reformer  of  States  ?  And  if  such 
heroes  are  set  down  as  madmen* — and  what 
is  madness  but  misguided  passions  and 
blinded  reason  ? — ^what  shall  we  say  of  those 
millions  of  men,  who,  imbibing  the  heroic 
enthusiasm  of  a  leader,  flock  to  his  stand- 
ards and  fill  the  ranks  of  his  armies  ? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Aspect  of  the  Country  from  Richmond  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina — ^An  English  Traveller — General 
John  S.  Preston,  Charleston — Forts  Sumter  and 
Moultrie — Right  Reverend  John  Johns,  Bishop  of 
Virginia — Southern  Landscapes — Oriental  Aspect 
and  Appearance  of  the  Capital  of  the  Palmetto 
State. 

On  either  side  of  the  railway  that  took  me, 
in  discharge  of  my  mission,  from  Richmond 
to  Charleston,  a  distance  of  six  himdred 
miles,  I  saw,  at  short  intervals,  encamp- 
ments of  troops,  which  were  assembling 
from  all  quarters  at  the  call  of  the  Con- 
federate and  State  Governments.  We  passed 
no  grove  or  forest,  through  the  green  foliage 
of  which  we  did  not  see  their  white  tents  and 
their  newly-built  huts.     Every  pursuit  was 
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abandoned,  and  tlie  wliolo  energies  of  the 
people  were  given  to  war  and  preparations 
for  war ;  the  fields  were  sUent  and  deserted, 
or  only  tilled  irregularly  by  old  men  and 
boys;  the  churches  and  court-houses,  school- 
rooms and  counting-houses,  were  closed,  or 
had  been  converted  into  store-rooms  for 
munitions  of  war,  or  hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Long  linos  of  liearlly-laden 
waggons,  bearing  provisions,  mimitions  of 
war  and  clotliing  (large  supplies  of  which 
had  arrived  tlirough  the  blockade  from 
England),  were  wending  their  way  to  the 
depots  or  the  camps,  or  further  still  onward 
towards  Virginia,  which  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained would  be  the  Flanders  of  tlio  war, 
and  in  which  direction  everything  tended, 
from  both  North  and  South.  Dust  ai'ose  in 
tliick  clouds  over  regiments  of  light  cavalry 
as  they  marched  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Potomac,  on  their  magnificent  horses 
bred  from  the  best  Englisli  stock,  on  tho 
savannas  and  praii-ies  of  the  south.     The 
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Confederate  flag  was  nailed  on  every  post, 
and  floated  over  every  building.  The  new 
banner  was  then  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  having  seven  stars  and  three 
stripes,  instead  of  thirty-four  of  each,  as 
with  the  star-spangled  banner,  and  boys 
sang  proudly  and  derisively,  with  reference 
to  the  old  flag,  as  they  looked  upon  the 
new  standard — 

*'  Flag  of  our  country,  can  it  be 
That  is  all  that's  left  of  thee  ?  " 

The  ear  was  saluted  at  every  turn  by  the 
tap  of  the  drum,  the  shrill  notes  of  the  cla- 
rion, and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  men.  The 
soimds  of  gathering  hosts  were  borne 
upon  every  wind.  At  every  station  there 
was  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  troops, 
*^  horse,  foot,  and  dragoon,"  of  people  white 
and  black,  men,  women,  and  children.  All 
moved  about  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and 
in  inextricable  confusion,  among  the  horses 
and  waggons,  the  boxes  and  bales  ;  all  were 
covered  with  dust  and  perspiration,  and  all 
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talked  at  once !  Nothing  was  thought  of 
but  the  war — they  felt  that  they  were  in  for 
it,  and  must  do  or  die.  The  news  which 
arrived  daily  of  Southern  victories  added 
to  the  excitement  and  the  enthusiasm.  I 
could  uot  restrain  a  burst  of  laughter  at  the 
remark  of  an  Englishman,  a  fellow  traveller 
en  route  to  run  the  blockade  from  Georgia, 
who  in  gazing,  at  one  of  the  stations,  at  the 
confusion  worst  confounded,  said  it  seemed 
to  him  *'aa  if  hell  had  broken  loose." 

In  Western  North  Carolina  we  remained 
one  night  at  Charlotte,  and  in  the  gray  of 
the  next  moniing,  as  we  were  stepping  upon 
.  the  train,  we  encountered  Colonel  John  S. 
Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  with  whom  we 
travelled  to  his  home  in  Columbia.  Colonel 
Preston  is  ono  of  the  noblest  specimens 
I  have  over  seen  of  the  ^entfs  kovio,  morally, 
intellectually,  or  physically.  He  is  of 
gigantic  stature  and  venerable  counte- 
nance, stately  in  his  manners,  but  with- 
out severity.     He  coDVcraed  witli  ease  and 
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fluency^  and  was  rather  communicatiye  than 
reticent.  Though  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
his  head  crowned  with  hoary  locks,  he  was 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  Bull  Bun  and  Ma- 
nassas, where  he  had  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Beauregard,  and  had  been 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  for  his  gallant 
conduct.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  the 
venerable  mother  of  States  and  statesmen, 
but  had  resided  for  thirty  years  in  South 
Carolina,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Southern  millionaire,  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, father  of  the  Confederate  General  Ned 
W.  Hampton.  He  quickly  imbibed  the 
principles  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  aposiie 
of  Secession,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Commons  of  South  Carolina, 
had  lent  himself  for  years — ^most  unfor- 
tunately,  as  I  suspect  he  now  thinks — 

« 

to  all  the  schemes  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

Colonel  Preston,  with  that  far-seeing  sa- 
gacity which  characterizes  his  &mily,  but 

VOL.  I.  N 
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which  he  did  not  display  in  favouring  Se- 
cession, did  not  aeem  to  regard  the  Southern 
cause  so  sanguinely  as  did  tlie  Eichmond 
officials.  He  expressed  every  confidence  in 
the  gallantry  of  the  troops  and  the  ability 
of  the  generals,  but  he  feared  the  hardships, 
trials,  and  suifcrings  which  the  people  would 
have  to  endure,  in  the  event  of  a  protracted 
war,  would  cause  dissatisfaction  and  lead 
to  desertion,  especially  among  the  men  re- 
cruited from  the  border  States,  where  Union 
sentiments  so  generally  prevailed.  He  re- 
marked, at  the  same  time,  that  he  feared 
the  troops  would  not  fight,  if  the  necessity 
arose,  bare-footed  and  on  half  rations,  as  ho 
was  prepared  to  do.  As  provisions  wor© 
then  plentiful,  and  there  was  no  scarcity  of 
clothing,  I  compreliended  at  once  that  he, 
like  a  few  other  of  the  cool  and  sensible 
men  of  the  South,  looked  forward  to  a  i)ro- 
tracted  war. 

To  liis  other  qualities  Colonel   Preston 
unites  those  of  an  orator,  but  by  no  means 
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in  SO  eminent  a  degree  as  did  his  highly 
gifted  brother,  the  late  William  Campbell 
Preston. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Secession  agi- 
tation of  1860,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
despatched  to  Virginia  a  commission  com- 
posed of  Colonel  Preston  and  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Memminger,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Treasury, 
to  confer  with  the  authorities  and  leading 
public  men  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  the 
secession  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  her 
alliance  with  the  Palmetto  State.  The  com- 
mission arrived  in  Richmond,  as  well  as  I 
€an  now  recall  the  date,  in  January,  1861, 
which  was  after  the  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina, but  before  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  previous  to  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  of  course  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war. 

While  in  Richmond,  the  Legislature  ot 
the  State  being  then  in  session,  and  the 
city  filled  with   the  elite  of  the   country 
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what  iron  nerves  my  friend  Imboden 
possesses,  they  would  comprehend  at  once 
what  must  have  been  the  torrent  of  elo- 
quence which  so  stirred  his  feelings  and 
touched  his  heart. 

Bidding  farewell  to  General  Preston  at 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
we  pursued  our  journey  through  the  pine 
jforests,  which  extend  from  that  city  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Charleston. 

It  is  this  feature  in  the  low  country  land- 
scapes of  the  South  which  inspired  the 
Yankee  muse,  who  sang — 

"  Where,  northward  as  you  go. 
The  pines  for  ever  grow ;  ^ 

Where,  southward  if  you  bend, 
Are  pine  trees  without  end ; 
Where,  if  you  travel  west. 
Earth  loves  the  pine  tree  best ; 
Where,  eastward  if  you  gaze. 
Through  long,  unvaried  ways. 
Behind  you  and  before 
Are  pine  trees  evermore." 

Notwithstanding  the  universality  of  these 
pine  forests,  the  traveller  sees  everywhere 
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among  them  the  towering  cypresa,  with 
its  foliage  of  fringe  and  its  garlands  of 
moss,  the  waxen  bay  leaf,  the  dark  laurel, 
and  the  clustering  i\y.  The  country  is 
generally  flat,  and  the  soil  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  Near  the  seaboard  it  abounds  in 
lovely  inlets  and  bays,  the  shores  of  which 
are  pirofusely  covered  with  the  rankest 
tropical  vegetation,  the  forests  being  filled 
with  wild  fowl,  and  liirde  of  gorgeous 
plumage  and  sweetest  notes.  A  traveller 
of  vivid  poetic  fancy  and  imagination  once 
said  of  it — 

"  Here  the  foliage  is  so  dense  and  rich 
in  form  and  colour,  that  a  poor  imagination 
will  readily  people  the  spot  with  elves  and 
sprites ;  and  there,  again,  so  dark  and 
solemn  are  tlie  caverns,  overshadowed  by 
the  impenetrable  roofs  of  leaves,  that  you 
may  readily  interpret  the  screech  of  the 
owl,  the  groan  of  the  bulllrog,  and  the  hiss 
of  the  serpent,  into  the  unearthly  wail  of 
damned  spirits." 
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On  the  20th  of  October  we  reached 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  found  the 
"  Nashville"  fully  equipped  for  the  voyage, 
and  only  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  make  the  elfibrt  to  rim  the  blockade. 
The  Confederate  agents,  however,  had 
sailed. 

Upon  consultation  with  Captain  Pegram, 
and  other  seafaring  men,  as  to  the  pro- 
babilities of  running  the  blockade  safely, 
they  were  so  well  satisfied  of  its  failing 
in  nine   cases   out  of  ten,   that  they  re- 
fused to  leave  in  the  "  Nashville,'*  and  a 
small  steamer  of  some  three  or  four  feet 
draught,  called  the  "  Theodora,"  was  char- 
tered by  the  Government  agents  at  Charles- 
ton from  the  mercantile  firm  of  Fraser, 
Trenholm,   and  Co.,   to  convey  them  to 
Nassau,  New  Providence.     In  this  little 
tug-boat  they  set  sail  on  a  dark  night, 
shortly  before  our  arrival,  and,  keeping 
close  into  shore,  safely  effected  their  exit. 

The  captain  and  officers  of  the  "  Nash- 
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ville''  regarded  the  undertaMng  as  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  and  advised  us,  if  pos- 
sible, to  seek  a  safer  mode  of  leaving  the 
country,  as  the  Confederate  agents  had 
done.  Captain  Pegi-am  expressed  great 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  havmg  our 
society,  but  could  not  coutcniplate  without 
grief  the  idea  of  taking  a  lady  on  board, 
having  determined,  rather  than  bo  cap- 
tured, to  scuttle  or  blow  up  the  ship.  To 
effect  this  destruction  -with  cortaint)',  ho 
had  already  made  every  necessary  dis- 
position. In  endeavouring  to  dissuade  my 
wife  from  midertaking  the  voyage,  he  re- 
marked that  he  feared,  when  the  hour 
arrived  to  take  tins  important  step,  wliich 
he  fervently  trusted  might  never  come,  he 
could  not  jierform  Ids  duty  with  a  lady 
under  his  care  ;  for  tliis  reason  he  strongly 
m-god  her,  on  Iiis  own  account  as  weU  as 
her  own,  to  abandon  hex  pTirposc.  To 
this,  after  a  moment's  res"^^*^on,  she  re- 
plied, "I  sliall  go,  Capt^*^'  ^^^  ^^^^  a 
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distinct  understanding  that  you  are  to  do 
your  whole  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  Go- 
vernment, regardless  of  all  consequences ; 
and  I  shall  not  shrink  from  any  fate  so 
gaUant  an  officer  is  willing  to  share  with 
me  in  the  service  of  his  coimtry." 

Our  determined  purpose  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  "Nashville"  being  once 
ftJly  known,  we  were  left  free  to  make  all 
necessary  preparations  for  the  Voyage ;  but, 
as  it  was  uncertain  upon  what  day  she 
would  sail,  we  continued  in  our  comfortable 
quarters  at  the  Mills  House. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  pre- 
liminary preparations  was  that  of  securing 
the  services  of  an  experienced  maid-servant, 
as  my  wife  was  now  to  make  her  first 
voyage  on  the  great  deep.  When  my  wish 
to  engage  a  servant  was  known,  we  were 
overwhelmed  by  applicants  from  the  Irish 
and  German  population.  Among  so  many 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide ;  but  we 
finally  selected  a  Eallamey  girl  by  the 
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name  of  Jlaiy  O'Moore,  who  professed  to 
bo  descended  from  Rory  O'Moore. 

"  It's  me  that's  his  own  flesh  and  blood," 
said  she;  "and  slim-e  I  wish  you  could 
Beo  the  illeg^nt  g^tilman.  Take  me, 
your  honour,  and  my  lady  will  never  be 
ailing." 

During  our  sojomn  of  six  days  at  Charles- 
ton, wG  made  many  agi'ceablc  acquaint- 
ances and  received  a  thousand  hospitable 
attentions.  Every  morning  om-  table  was 
covered  with  tickets  for  lectures,  orders 
for  admission  to  public  institutions,  or  in- 
vitations to  excm'sion  parties,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Porcher,  a 
leading  merchant  in  the  city,  and  President 
of  the  Charleston  and  Liverpool  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  for  a  pleasant  excursion 
with  a  charming  party  around  the  bay,  iji 
his  handsome  yacht,  "  Nora."  We  visited 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood,  and,  among  other 
places,  the  celebrated  Forts   Sumter  and 
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Moultrie,  both  of  which  had  so  recently 
surrendered  to  the  State  forces.  Many 
evidences  of  the  terrible  bombardment — 
the  feu  (Penfer  to  which  it  was  subjected — 
were  still  visible,  but  were  daily  disappear- 
ing, and  the  fort  was  being  rapidly  restored 
and  put  in  a  proper  condition  of  defence. 
Captain  Wagner,  of  the  South  Carolina 
Volimteers,  was  in  command,  a  brother  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wagner,  of  the  celebrated  firm 
of  Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Co. 

Fort  Moultrie  was  also  thoroughly 
armed,  but  with  old-fashioned  smooth- 
bore guns,  and  was  in  as  good  condition 
as  our  limited  means  admitted  of  resisting 
any  attack  the  Federal  forces  might  make. 

This  fort  is  one  of  the  historical  spots 
hallowed  in  the  affections  of  the  Charles- 
tonians  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  during 
this  contest  that,  after  a  long  siege,  in  the 
course  of  which  half  the  city  was  laid  in 
ashes,  Charleston  succumbed  to  the  might 
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of  British  arms,  and  fell  into  tlic  hands  of 
the  English.  It  was  during  this  siege  tliat 
my  gallant  kinsDian,  Robert  Peyton — an 
officer  of  the  American  army,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Edward  Peyton  of  Groat 
Bradley,  in  Suffolk — fell,  struck  by  a  can- 
non-sliot  from  a  British  vessel,  and  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Major-General  Robert  Por- 
terfield,  of  Virginia. 

The  fort  was  named  in  honour  of  one  of 
^uth  Carolina's  heroes,  William  Sloultric, 
not  the  least  of  the  brilliant  galaxy  of 
■Warriors,  poets  and  liistoriaiis  contributed 

y  the  Palmetto  State  to  America  ;  among 
■whonx  -wero  Gadsden,  Coteswortb,  Pinck- 
'^®5''^iddleton,Rutlcdge,I>3wndefl,,Simm8, 
Legate,  Haynes,  Calb"^'  M'^uftiea^-aJicis 

^^arion,  Sumter,  Poi»s«**'  '^"^^  =^  ^'^^*'  °^ 
others,  -who  liavj  i^ft  lio"°*^™-^^^  memorials 
"^^l^ch  the  State  m^^y  ^"  J^'^^^y  P^'^"*^- 

^^ng  the  week  sfO  rci^^^ed  at  Charles- 
es'' ^  P^ed  many  ple^""^  ^«"^«  ^^  the 

^^Je«t^u  Club  haV^  ''''"'^  ''"  '*'"■ 
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pliment  of  a  ticket  of  admission  for  a  month 
from  the  Committee,  one  of  whom  was  my 
friend  Mr.  Huger.  Thegentlemen  of  Charles- 
ton assemble  here  every  afternoon  about 
four  o'clock,  in  great  force,  for  social  inter- 
course, Mr.  Macbeth,  the  Mayor,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  them. 

The  principal  topic  of  conversation  was, 
of  course,  the  war,  a  topic  to  which  all 
minds  incessantly  reverted,  and  in  the 
bloody  course  of  which  a  brilliant  episode 
had  just  occurred  in  the  victory  of  the  Con- 
federates, under  General  Evans,  at  Ball's 
Bluff.  General  Baker,  formerly  a  United 
States  Senator  for  California,  commanded 
the  United  States  forces  in  this  battle,  so 
disastrous  for  the  Federals,  and  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  Charlestonians  took 
an  unusual  interest  in  this  matter,  as  Briga- 
dier General  Evans,  whom  they  familiarly 
called  ''  Shanks,"  was  a  native  of  their  city, 
and  had  previously  distinguislied  himself 
at  Bull  Bun,  and  had  under  his  command, 
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in  addition  to  the  17th  and  18th  Mississippi 
and  8th  Virginia  Ecgiments,  a  portion  of 
the  South  Carolina  troops  at  Ball's  Bluff. 

Though  our  sojourn  was  brief,  we  received 
so  many  acts  of  hospitality  and  kindness 
from  the  Cliarlestoniana,  that  I  shall  never 
forget  the  place.  Parting  from  these  kind, 
though  newly  made  friends,  increased  the 
pangs  of  regret  with  which  I  left  my  country, 
without  knowing  that  I  should  ever  see  it 
again. 

Charleston  is  a  quaint  and  venerable 
town,  of  about  50,000  inliabitants,  It  is 
the  chief  seaport  and  commercial  capital  of 
the  State,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  ho^i- 
tahty,  the  cultivation,  and  the  chivalrio 
character  of  the  population,  many  of  whom 
are  French  in  origin,  some  of  tlie  leading 
families  being  descended  from  the  Hugue- 
nots wlio  left  their  countiy  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Tlierc  is  an  Oriental  air  about  the  place, 
which  strikes  IIiokc  who  have  travelled  to 
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eastern  lands;  the  tropical  vegetation  of  the 
numerous  gardens ;  the  precautions  every- 
where taken  to  secure  shade ;  the  blacks, 
mulattoes,  and  whites  mixed  together  in 
every  street  group ;  the  heads  of  the  negroes 
always  enveloped  in  gay  coloured  tur- 
bans,  and  surmounted  with  water  pots  or 
baskets  of  fruit,  vividly  recalls  the  tableaux 
of  Eastern  life. 

The  city  was  also  remarkable  at  this  time, 
owing  to  the  blockade  (blockade-running 
not  having  become,  at  this  early  period,  so 
extensive  and  profitable  a  trade  as  it  was 
later),  for  its  quiet  and  listless  air.  Trade 
and  commerce  were  stagnant,  and  I  often 
heard  persons  speak  of  hard  times,  and  of 
the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  it  was 
probable  the  war  would  subject  them ;  but 
the  people's  spirit  was  unshaken,  but  one 
sentiment  possessed  their  souls,  that  of  re- 
sistance unto  death.  Of  course  I  anticipated 
no  other  feeling  in  this,  the  birth-place  and 
cradle  of  Secession. 
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Among  the  few  strangers  I  met  in 
Charleston  at  this  period,  was  tlie  Eiglit  Eev. 
John  Johnsj  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
who  was  returning  fix)m  the  discharge  of 
ecclesiastical  duty  in  Georgia,  and  had  re- 
mained a  few  days  to  look  after  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  Chm-ch  in  the  beleaguered  city. 
It  has  rarely  been  my  fortune  to  know  any 
one  who  more  richly  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  present  or  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  posterity,  than  tlie  Bishop  of  Virginia. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  has  laboured  with 
zealous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  religion 
in  Virginia,  and  to  his  exertions,  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  the  late  Bishop  Meade, 
in  great  measure  was  due  the  flourishhig 
condition  of  the  Episcopal  body  in  the  State, 
previous  to  tlie  war.  As  Bisliop,  as  offici- 
ating minister  of  one  of  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond churches,  as  Professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (near  Alexandria),  he  has 
fulfilled  the  cliaracter  of  a  pure  and  pious 
pastor,  an  able  administrator  and  learned 
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instructor,  winning  the  affections  and  ex- 
citing the  admiration  of  all  within  the  circle 
of  his  labours  and  his  ministrations.     The 
Bishop  is  a  native  of  Maryland ;  he  belongs 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable 
families  of  that  State,  and  previous  to  his 
appointment,  first  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia, resided  in  Baltimore,  and  ofiiciated  as 
rector  of  one  of  the  City  churches ;  there  he 
acquired  an  extended  reputation  for   elo- 
quence, which  he  has  gi*eatly  enhanced  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Richmond,  where  he  was 
regarded,  as  indeed  tlu'oughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  the  most  original  and  pathetic 
orator,  and  the  brightest  star  in  the  constel- 
lation of  genius  which  has  adorned  the 
annals  of  the  Church  in  Virginia.  His  active 
benevolence   led  him   during  the  war  to 
advocate  and  support  every  plan  for  allevi- 
ating the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  woimded, 
and  for  softening  the  rigours  of  captivity 
to  the  prisoners.     He  offered  the  balm  of 
healing  and  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
VOL.  I.  o 
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friend  and  foe,  to  the  sick  and  dying,  alike 
in  hospital  and  fortress.  Though  he  la- 
boured in  a  field  where  none  of  the  fame 
and  glory  of  the  warrior  could  be  reaped, 
the  consciousness  that  what  he  did  was 
generally  concealed  from  human  eyes,  made 
the  duties  he  performed  none  the  less  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  His  mission  was  one  of 
mercy  and  of  Christian  charity,  and  he 
sought  not  the  gilded  rewards  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

On  board  the  "Nashville  " — Captain EobertW.  Pegram ; 
the  Officers  and  Crew — Bun  the  Blockade — Emo- 
tions and  Reflections  on  Leaving  Home — Sunrise 
at  Sea — ^Monsters  of  the  great  Deep — The  Gulf 
Stream — My  Wife's  Irish  Maid-servant — Sea- 
weed, &c.,  &c. 

Having  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
October,  1861,  been  informed  by  Captain 
Pegram  that  he  should  make  an  effort  to 
get  to  sea  during  the  night,  our  luggage 
was  sent  aboard,  and  during  the  afternoon 
we  took  up  our  quarters  on  the  "  Nashville.'* 
The  '^Nashville''  was  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  formerly  engaged  in  plying  be- 
tween Charleston  and  New  York,  princi- 
pally for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  She 
was  purchased  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment soon  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, and  converted  into  a  man-of-war. 

o2 
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Sho  was  221  feet  long,  and  was  amied  with 

two  riileii  six-pounders,  wliich  were  f'amili- 

ai'ly  called  by  the  niidsliipmen,  "  our  pop 

guns."     She  was  neatly  and  trimly  set  in 

order,  a  few  boarding-pikes  being  arranjjed 

around  the  mast,  whUe  a  numbor  of  cutlasses 

bristled   in    tlieir  accustomed  receptacles; 

and  tlu-ee   state-rooms  were    packed  with 

indifferent  muskets,  to  bo  used  in  case  of 

ymergeucy.     Blocks  of  round  shot,  shell, 

and  grape  stood  near  the  gun-carriages,  and 

were   marslialled  in  not  very  formidable 

rows  along  the  deck,  and  a  half  barrel  of 

gunpowder  (such  was  the  scarcity  in  the 

South)  was  stored  in  the  magazine.     The 

decks  exhibited  every  appearance  of  order 

and  seamanlikc  care,  and  the  sturdy  sailors 

who  lined  them  were  models  of  neatness. 

order,  and  sobriety,  and  inspired  the  fullest 

confidence  in  their  courage  and  fidelity. 

They  were  principally  foreigners  by  birtli, 

and  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  vessel  had  accommodations  for  200 
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first-class  passengers ;  but  as  my  wife  and 
myself  were  the  only  passengers,  there  was 
a  beggarly  accomit  of  empty  boxes,  alids 
vacant  rooms  and  berths.  For  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  our  accommodations,  the  Cap- 
tain ordered  the  ship  carpenter  to  throw 
three  rooms  into  one.  To  his  kind  fore- 
sight and  considerate  care  in  this  particular 
we  were  indebted  for  many  conveniences 
and  comforts  rarely  enjoyed  by  travellers 
at  sea,  and  got  on  pleasantly  and  good  hu- 
mouredly,  as  persons  are  apt  to  do  who 
are  willing  and  predisposed  to  be  pleased, 
notwithstanding  the  horrible  weather  we 
encountered. 

Captain  Pegram  was  a  Virginia  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  amiable  in  his  feel- 
ings, kind  in  his  deportment,  and  firm  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  His  eye  of  clear 
blue,  and  steadfast  in  its  gaze,  had  an  ex- 
pression in  keeping  with  Ids  simple,  stem 
character.  His  person  was  taU  and  com- 
manding, and  his  presence  inspired  confi- 
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dence,  respect,  and  estcCDi.  Ht;  was  now 
well  stricken  in  years,  being  probably  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy,  had  sccii  niucli 
service,  but  showed  no  signB  of  decay.* 

As  night  closed  around  ua,  he  announced 
that  everything  was  favourable  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  enterprise.  Though  the  sky 
was  radiant  with  stars,  wliich  shone  with 
tremulous  light,  objects  could  scarcely  bo  dis- 
cerned at  a  distance  of  ii  hundred  yards,  on 
account  of  the  vapoury  clouds  of  mist  which 

*  Tho  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  ofiicen  of 
the  "  Nashi-ille  " — 

iloboi't  W.  Pegram,  Virginia,  Coptain. 

C.  M.  Fontlyroy,  Virginia,  1st  Lieutenant. 

John  W.  Bennett,  Marj-land,  3nd  Lieutenant. 

Wm.  C.  Whittle,  Virginia,  3rd  Lieutenant. 

J.  L.  Ancrum,  South  Carohna,  Surgeon. 

Eichard  Taylor,  Virginiu,  Paymaster. 

Mr.  Ingraman,  Soutli  Carolina,  Sailing-master.  - 

Clarence   Cary,    Virginia,   Midshipman. 

J.  W.  Pcgrani,         „  „ 

Geo.  T.  Sinclair,  South  Carolina,  Uidshipman. 

Mr.  Bullock,  „  „ 

Mr.  Thomas,  Alabama,  „ 

Mr.  JlcCuUacli,      „  „ 

Ur.  Hamilton,  South  Carolina,  „ 
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covered  the  shore,  and  hung  graeefiilly  over 
the  still  waters.  At  eleven  o'clock  pre- 
cisely the  great  wheels  of  the  steamer  com- 
menced slowly  to  revolve  upon  their  bright 
axis,  and  the  "Nashville"  quietly  glided 
from  her  moorings.  The  usual  indications 
of  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  upon  a  long  and 
dangerous  voyage  were  wanting ;  no  boom- 
ing cannon  announced  our  departure;  no 
kind  friends  were  there  to  bid  us  adieu,  or 
give  us  God  speed ;  all  was  dark,  silent,  and 
mysterious ;  all  seemed  to  feel  the  dangers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  position,  but  no 
gloom  was  cast  over  their  spirits,  and  none 
shrank  from  the  discharge  of  their  appro- 
priate duty.  On  every  coimtenance  was  seen 
a  cheerfiil  spirit,  united  witli  a  firm  purpose. 
Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter  were  soon  passed 
and  left  in  the  distance,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  we  were  on  the  Bar.  The  moon 
now  imcovered  her  pale  face,  and  we  dig* 
tinctly  saw  in  the  spectral  light,  about  a 
mile  to  the  north-east,  the  shadowy  outlines 
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of  two  dark  and  looming  hulls.  After 
Kcautiing:  tbem  for  a  short  time  with  an  eye 
proverbial  for  its  aciitcncss  and  experience, 
the  Captain  announced  that  they  were  the 
"Roanoke"  and  the  "Susquehanna"  of 
the  blockading  fleet.  Anxiety  was  naturally 
now  felt  lest  we  sliould  be  discovered  be- 
fore getting  fairly  into  deep  water.  Fortu- 
nately, tlie  shore  was  covered  witli  a  dark 
forest,  which  greatly  increased  the  difficulty 
of  seeing  an  object  in  our  direction  from 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  We  can*ied  no 
lights,  and  none  were  seen  on  the  Federal 
fleet.  The  pilot  was  cautiously  pursuing 
his  intricate  course,  but,  having  now  passed 
his  Inst  signal  light,  his  task  was  one  of  un- 
conmion  difficulty.  Soon  wo  were  aroused 
to  a  painfiil  sense  of  this  fact  by  a  severe 
shock,  as  the  vessel  struck  and  scraped  upon 
the  Bar ;  in  a  few  moments,  however,  she 
was  ofl"  again,  and  on  her  way.  An  occa- 
sional repetition  of  this  disagreeable  expe- 
rience during  the  nest  five  minutes,  and 
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we  were  out  of  danger  and  at  sea.  It  was 
no  sooner  announced  that  "  our  march  was 
on  the  mountain  wave,  our  home  upon  the 
deep,"  than  a  cry  of  exultation,  which  the 
close  proxunity  to  the  enemy  could  not  re- 
press, arose  from  all  on  deck. 

The  course  of  the  vessel  was  immediately 
changed  to  the  south-east,  and  she  dashed 
under  a  full  head  of  steam  tln:ougli  the 
smooth  waters. 

"  Then  flew  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell." 

The  deck  was  soon  deserted,  except  by  a 
solitary  watchman,  who  paced  to  and  fro. 
All  on  board  were  wrapt  in  sleep ;  no  sound 
was  heard  but  the  heavy,  dull  plash  of  the 
wheels  in  the  water.  It  was  long  past  mid- 
night. I  still  retained  my  seat  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  and  was  feeling  the  excitement  of 
running  the  blockade  gradually  subsiding. 
Soon  a  reaction  of  feeling  took  place,  and  I 
now  experienced  those  deep  sensations  of 
sadness  that  swell  in  the  heart  of  the  tra- 
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Teller  to  foreign  lands  wliun  he  sees  the 
whores  of  his  native  country  fading  away. 

"  Home  of  our  hearts !  our  father's  homo  1 

Land  of  the  brave  and  free ! 

The  kL't'l  is  flashing  through  the  foam 

That  bears  us  fur  from  thee.'' 

The  love  of  home  and  native  land  is  a 
universal  sentiment  planted  in  the  Imniaii 
breast,  doubtless  for  wise  and  beneficent 
pm'poses,*  We  have  all  an  instinctive 
and  affectionate  preference  for  the  country 
of  our  birth,  and  the  scenes  of  our  youth. 
Endeared  to  uk  from  earliest  childhood,  by 
the  tonderost  domestic  ties  and  associa- 
tions, which  manhood  has  but  scirod  to 


•  Unless  Providoacc  hiid  planted  this  eentimeat 
deeply  in  human  nature,  thus  binding  every  people 
to  their  native  soil,  it  is  certain  that  the  race  would 
long  ago  have  iiuittc-J  the  desert  wastes  of  Africa,  and 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  Siberia,  for  more  temperate 
zones,  and  thus  produced  the  evils  of  a  congested  and 
festering  population.  The  love  of  countiy  is,  therefore, 
an  instinot  which  wo  derive  from  Heaven,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  our  native  soil,  but  also  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race. 
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strengthen  and  multiply,  how  painful  it  is 
to  be  severed,  and  for  an  uncertain,  but  at 
best  a  protracted  period,  from  the  home 
of  our  joys  and  comforts,  from  the  scenes 
which  have  witnessed  the  dreams  of  our 
youth,  and  the  struggles  of  maturer  age ; 
from  tliose  cherished  friends  whose  society 
has  brightened  our  home,  and  sweetened 
our  days !  But  how  infinitely  more  pain- 
iul  was  the  separation  to  me,  leaving  my 
country  torn  by  dissensions,  a  prey  to 
civil  disorder,  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
struggle,  assuming  every  day  vaster  pro- 
portions, and  pregnant  with  consequences 
of  fearful  import !  Deep  were  the  emo- 
tions of  anxiety  and  sadness  which  stirred 
my  heart,  as  I  saw  myself  separated  from 
America  in  this  the  day  of  her  trial.  As 
I  sat,  wrapt  "  in  all  the  decent  manliness 
of  grief,"  I  reflected,  not  without  wonder 
and  astonishment,  upon  the  sad,  the 
sudden,  the  extraordinary  change  which 
had    occurred    in    the    fortunes    of   my 
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countiy;  upon  the  unexampled  prosperity 
and  power  she  had  so  long  enjoyed,  upon 
the  happiness  "which  had  existed  there  so 
recently,  and  to  a  p;reater  extent  than  in, 
probably,  any  other  country,  in  contrast 
with  the  sickening;  scenes  of  tlie  present, 
in  contrast  ■with  the  civil  war  devastating 
the  land,  consigning  the  best  part  of  the 
population  to  slaughter,  deranging  the  in- 
dustry, destroying  the  property,  and  entail- 
ing the  bitterest  woes  and  miseries  upon  the 
entire  mass  of  the  people,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  innocent  and  guilty. 
Such  a  change  in  the  minds,  habits, 
feelings,  and  condition  of  the  people,  and 
so  sudden  !  In  vain  I  essayed  to  compre- 
hend the  ways  of  that  Providence,  whose 
ways  arc  past  finding  out,  in  thus  over- 
whelming with  ruin  those  whom  He  had  so 
loiig  signally  blessed,  and  apparently  taken 
under  His  especial  jirotcction.  AVliilo  I 
could  not  comprehend  the  reasons  of  tliis 
change,    while     I    deeply    deplored    the 
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fatuity  of  the  people,  who  seemed  bent 
upon  their  own  destruction,  I  was  not 
without  the  consolation  which  springs 
from  a  deep  conviction  that  we  are  ever 
under  the  protection  of  a  beneficent  Being, 
who  works  all  things  together  for  our 
good;  who,  in  inflicting  wars  upon  us, 
does  so  doubtless  for  some  wise  purpose 
connected  with  the  great  ends  of  the 
human  race,  and  not  always  necessarily  as 
a  punishment  for  human  crimes  and  follies ; 
a  conviction,  strengthened  in  my  mind  by 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes the  example  of  no  great  desolating 
war  which  has  not  resulted,  however  im- 
possible it  might  have  been  at  the  time  to 
understand  it,  in  subsequent  benefits  and 
blessings  for  the  race.  Such  was  the 
Persian  war,  without  which  Greece  never 
would  have  risen  to  be  the  teacher  of  the 
world,  and  the  Gothic  invasion  of  Italy, 
then  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and 
from  which  mankind  came  regenerated ; 
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and  the  wars  of  the  Cmsades,  which  curbed 
the  j^owth  of  Mahometauism,  and  elevated 
tlio  cross  triumphant.  While  I  certainly 
could  not  comprehend  the  *'  statesmanship 
of  fate  "  in  the  cruel  war  then  sweeping 
over  and  devastating^  my  countrj',  I  in  no 
wise  doubted  hut  that  our  posterity  would 
read  its  uses,  and  understand  the  moral  and 
social  benefits  to  sprirfr  from  tlie  evil,  as 
clearly  as  we  comprehend  the  uses  and 
benefits  wliich  have  residtod  to  tlie  world 
from  like  events  in  past  history. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reveries  the  words 
of  Stemo  recurred  to  my  memorj',  and  not 
without  brinp^lng  with  thorn  consolation ; 
"  Wearebomto  trouble :  andwemaydopond 
upon  it,  whilst  we  live  in  this  world,  wc  shall 
have  it,  though  with  intermission  ;  that  is, 
in  whatever  state  we  are,  we  shall  find  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  and  therefore, 
the  true  way  to  contentment  is  to  know 
how  to  receive  these  certain  vicissitudes  of 
life — the  returns  of  good  and  evil — so  as 
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neither  to  be  exalted  by  the  one,  nor  over- 
thrown by  the  other,  but  to  bear  ourselves 
towards  everjrthing  which  happens,  with 
such  ease  and  indifference  of  mind  as  to 
hazard  as  little  as  may  be." 

These,  and  a  multitude  of  other  thoughts 
and  reflections,  suggested  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  my  own  position, 
so  different  fi'om  what  it  liad  been  a  few 
short  months  before,  in  the  peaceful  soli- 
tude of  my  mountain  home,  far  from  the 
excitements,  the  ambitions,  and  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  world,  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  crowded  upon  my 
aching  heart,  and  were  rapidly  weighing 
me  down  with  sorrows.  Determining  to 
overcome  these  gloomy  tendencies,  which 
I  felt  were  out  of  place,  since  we  cannot 
dispose  of  events  in  this  world  according 
to  our  own  will,  and  should,  therefore, 
submit  with  fortitude,  if  not  with  cheerfiil- 
ness,  I  started  up  from  my  seat,  and 
after  a  few  turns  on  deck  with  the  officer 
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on  guard,  went  below,  and,  tiinimg;  into 
bed,  "  bid  my  native  land  good  nigbt." 

With  the  morrow's  dawu  I  was  pacing 
the  deck  of  oui-  trim  vessel  as  she  proudly- 
breasted  the  Atlantic  wave.  It  ia  possible 
that  the  peril  we  had  escaped,  mingled 
with  our  satiafaction  somewhat  of  an  anxiouw 
and  restless  spirit,  which  made  us  still 
Avatchful.  Be  tliia  as  it  may,  I  spumed  my 
couch  betimes,  and  now  trod  the  deck 
with  elastic  step.  We  liad  dared  the  danger 
and  triumphed;  the  blockading  fleet  was  be- 
hind, and  the  open  sea  before  us.  Wo  were 
now  on  good  terms  with  ourselves,  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  rosy  magnificence  of 
&  tropical  suiu-ise.  The  eastern  sky  was 
just  brightening  into  one  broad,  benignant 
smile,  as  if  to  welcome  and  wish  us  God 
speed  on  our  voyage.  The  mom  was  such 
as  poets  love  to  paint.  They  who  would 
describe  it,  had  need  to  dip  their  jjeneils  in 
Iris'  fairest  hues.  Night,  witli  her  dark 
shades,  had  been  chased  by  the  rising  sun- 
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beams.  The  mists  had  exhaled  and  vanished 
away.  The  scene  was  such  as  only  ocean 
can  display.  There  were  no  gUttering 
eminences  and  hill-tops  crowned  with  light, 
but  every  ripple  and  wavelet,  sparkling 
with  diamond  brightness,  reflected  the 
radiance  of  the  mom,  and  old  Ocean  was 
arrayed  m  a  robe  of  glory. 

But  the  scene  soon  changed,  portentous 
clouds  gathered  upon  the  horizon,  and  fitful 
gusts  of  wind  swept  by  with  threatening 
violence.  The  storm-god  breathed  upon 
the  deep,  and  the  waters,  rising  in  mighty 
billows,  rolled  and  tossed  in  wildest  tumult. 
While  viewing  the  magnificent  scene,  the 
inspiriting  lines  of  Byron  recurred  to  my 
memory — 

**  Oh,  who  can  tell  ?  not  thou,  Inxnrious  slaye, 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  yain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not-— pleasure  cannot  please. 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  water's  wide. 
The  exulting  sense — ^the  pulse's  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way?" 

VOL.  I.  P 
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The  storm  contmued   with    more  or  leas  - 
violence  till   Wednesday  morning;,    when 
the  winds  lulled,  and  the  waves  abated 
tlieir  tiirbulence. 

Soon  after  the  rough  weather  commenced, 
my  wife  suffered  verj'  much  witli  sea-sick- 
ness, and  I  went  in  search  of  our  "old 
salt"  and  experienced  nui-se,  Mar)'  O'Mooro, 
who  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  though, 
in  the  language  of  the  law,  "  solenmly 
called,  answered  not."  Approaching  her 
state-room  I  was  admonished  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affaii-a  ivithin,  by  lier  dolorous  com- 
plaints, and,  on  opening  the  door,  found  her 
stretched  upon  the  floor  dreaditilly  ill. 

"Come,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
I  inquired,  in  a  sharp  tone,  at  finding  I  was 
to  have  two  charges  instead  of  none. 

"  Och,  on  my  soul,  and  I  am  dead,  but 
aint  kilt,"  stammered  the  guilty  Marj- ; 
"  plaze  yer  honoin-,  I  knows  as  how  you 
won't  bo  for  gcttin  angiy  with  a  poor 
crattT,  Hliurc.     It's  not  me  tliat's  saj'-sick. 
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Shure  'tis  it's  not  the  say,  but  only  the  roll- 
ing of  the  ship." 

I  was  left  to  supply  her  place  at  the  bed- 
side of  my  wife,  not  knowing  which  most 
predominated  in  my  mind,  disgust  at  my 
stupidity  in  employing  a  servant  without 
satisfactory  references,  or  indignation  at 
the  deception  practised  upon  me.  It  was 
my  first  experience  with  domestic  whites, 
and  prepared  me  to  understand  the  trials 
of  housekeepers,  fi-om  that  greatest  source 
of  their  domestic  troubles,  servant-girlism. 

While  standing  on  deck  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  looking  out  upon  the  waters, 
and  the  golden  tint  of  the  sky  as  it  was  re- 
flected from  the  magnificent  mirror  of  the 
sea,  I  observed  a  number  of  monstrous- 
looking  fish,  varying  in  length  from  five  to 
fifty  feet,  rushing  tlirough  the  briny  flood 
Hwift  as  the  ship,  and  evidently  following 
it.  I  guessed  at  once  tliat  they  were 
sliarks,  or  "  sea  dogs,"  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,   from   their  voracious  and 
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devouring  propensities,  and  also  theii* 
enormous  mouth,  which  has  caused  some 
to  imagine  tliat  it  was  this  fish  that  swal- 
lowed the  prophet  Jonah.  I  amused  myself 
some  tunc,  firing  at  them  with  a  revolver, 
but  apparently  with  little  success,  as  they 
coutiniicd  the  chase  with  unabated  energ}'. 
The  morning  after  lea^ong  Charleston, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  gulf  stream,  a 
fact  immediately  apparent,  fiom  the  cun-eiit, 
the  tenqierature  of  the  water,  the  rise  in 
the  thermometer,  as  also  from  the  gulf- 
weotl  floating  upon  the  waves.  It  was  the 
siglit  of  tliis  weed,  satisfying  him  of  Iiis 
approach  to  land,  which  revived  the  hopea 
of  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  of  disco- 
very to  America.  From  a  ])rcvious  voyage 
to  Europe  in  a  northern  latitude,  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the 
ocean,  but  could  not  disguise  my  surprise 
at  finding  myself  now,  as  it  were,  traversing 
the  strong  and  rapid  current  of  a  river  in 
the  sea.  This  rcmai'kable  current  or  stream 
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-commences  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  seen 
gently  flowing  to  the  southward  till  it 
reaches  the  Tortugas.  The  current  here 
inclines  to  the  east,  and  runs  along  the 
Florida  reef,  increasing  in  force  tiU  it 
rushes  with  amazing  velocity  through  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  pouring  a  vast  volume 
of  tepid  water  into  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic.  From  the  little  resistance  it  now 
encounters,  it  widens  its  bounds,  but  as  it 
proceeds  slackens  its  speed,  but  not  until 
it  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  rolled  its 
mighty  current  forward,  and  bathed  the 
shores  of  western  Europe. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
30th  of  October,  we  came  in  view  of  the 
Bermudas,  where  ^' Ariel  warbled  and 
Moore  sang."  Soon  a  boat  shot  out  from 
the  shore,  bringing  us  a  negro  pilot ;  and 
about  two  in  the  afternoon  we  cast  anchor 

in  Grassy  Bay.     As  the  ship  approached 

« 

the   shore,  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
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enriched  on  every  side  with  fields  of  maize, 
yams,  fruits,  and  canes,  spontaneously 
growing  beside  the  water,  with  forests  of 
magnolias,  oak,  and  cedars,  from  whose 
luxuriant  foliage  ]>eeped  forth  tiny  white 
eottages,  drew  forth  exclamations  of  admira- 
tion and  pleasure  from  all  on  boai'd.  Weai-ied 
by  the  monotony  of  the  waves,  I  gazed  upon 
the  liills  and  dales,  the  wood  and  water, 
the  houges  and  t'amis,  and  fancied  I  had 
never  seen  so  much  harmonious  union  and 
picturesque  beauty. 

When  the  pilot  came  alongside,  the 
darkies  were  grinning  from  ear  to  car. 
"  What's  the  matter?"  was  asked  from  the 
deck  of  tlie  ship. 

"  Nufiin,  mossa,"  said  the  pilot.  "  We's 
jist  a  larfin  at  the  '  Jeemes  Adjure.' 
She's  bin  a  lookuig  arter  ye,  but  taint  no 
use  now.    She  am  undone." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  was  asked  from  tlio  ship. 
*'  You  don't  know  who  we  are.  You  can- 
not recognise  our  flag.'' 
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^'  Oh  yes,  we  does.  Captain  WoodhuU's 
done  'splained  all  dat  afore  dis.  Soon  as 
we  see  deni  three  stripes  and  dem  seven 
stars,  we  knowed  as  how  you  were  secesh 
all  over,  and  dis  was  de  '  Nashville.'  But 
ye  needn't  have  no  fears,  no  ways,  the 
^•' Adjure's"  done,  gone  clear  away." 

Some  one  suspecting  the  negro  was  de- 
ceiving the  Captain,  and  fearing  that  the 
"James  Adger'^  might  be  lying  at  Ber- 
muda in  wait  for  the  "Nashville,''  pre- 
sented a  pistol  to  the  pilot,  and  warned 
him  of  what  would  be  his  fate  if  he  had 
spoken  falsely;  when  the  pilot  threw  up 
his  hands,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Lor  Gor  Amighty,  taint  no  use  show- 
ing dem  shootin-irons  to  dis  darkie.  He 
believes  you  imsplitilly.  If  Captain  Wood- 
hull  hadn't  gone  away  he'd  saved  dis  child 
de  trouble  of  piloting  ye  in.  He'd  been  into 
you  soon  enough,  and  done  any  little  pilot- 
ing jobs  you  might  have  had,  free  of  charge, 
and  I  'spects  too  soon  for  your  good ;  so 
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you'd  better  save  your  sliootin-irona  for 
him.  If  you  meets  him  ye'll  have  plenty 
of  use  for  dem  critters." 

We  remaiDed  at  Bermuda  till  the  5th  of 
November,  -which  gave  us  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the 
islands  and  the  numerous  objects  of  in- 
terest tliey  contained,  and  to  form  many 
pleasant  acquaintances  witli  the  inliabi- 
tante. 

The  moraing  after  our  arrival  (accom- 
panied by  Captain  Pegram  and  Captain 
i'rederick  Hutton,  R.N.,  Superintendent  of 
Her  Majesty's  naval  yard,  who  politely 
carried  us,  in  the  royal  yaclit  "  Siren,"  to 
Mount  Langton),  I  called  upon  his  Excel- 
lency, Lieut.-Colonel  Harry  St,  Georgo 
Ord,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
We  spent  some  time  with  the  Governor, 
who  seemed  much  interested  in  American 
affairs — as,  indeed,  who  was  not  at  tliat 
period  ? — and  made  many  particulai-  in- 
quiries concerning  the  South  and  her  pro- 
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paxations  for  the  wax.  His  Excellency 
seemed  to  understand  thorouglily  the  cha- 
racter of  the  contest,  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  interest  involved,  the 
horrors  likely  to  grow  out  of  it  as  the 
passions  of  the  people  became  excited,  and 
he  seemed  to  deplore  it  as  much  as  if  his 
own  children  were  to  be  made  its  victims. 
While  he  observed  a  very  proper  reticence 
in  the  expression  of  liis  opinions,  I  thought 
I  could  discover  that  ho  was  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  South,  insomuch  as 
Southern  success  was  damaging  to  North- 
em  power  and  influence,  security  to 
Canada,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  perman- 
ence of  British  authority  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

Leaving  Grassy  Bay  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  the  vessel  proceeded  to  St. 
George's  in  quest  of  coal,  which  the  Captain 
had  been  informed  might  be  there  pro- 
cured. 

Two   days  before   our  arrival,    as  the 
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negro  pilot  had  uiformed  us,  the  United 
States  steam  sloop  of  war,  "  James  Adger," 
Cajitaiii  Woodlmll,  -which  was  cruising  in 
search  of  the  "  Nashville,"  wliose  depar- 
ture from  Charleston  liad  been  published 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  its  actual  occur- 
rence, hauled  up  at  Bermuda,  but,  not  find- 
ing his  expected  prize,  lett  port  the  next 
day.  The  Confederate  flaj?  was  no  sooner 
seen  approaching  the  harbour,  than  it  was 
conjectured  who  and  what  she  was,  and 
the  report  spread  with  lightning  rapidity 
that  the  "  Nashville  "  had  met  and  sunk 
the  "  James  Adger,"  and  was  coming  into 
port  with  Captain  AVoodhull's  body  in  a 
winding-sheet,  and  the  Confederate  agents, 
Mason  and  SlidcU,  holding  a  wake  on 
deck. 

When  the  vessel  readied  the  landing, 
an  immense  concourse  had  assi^mbled, 
composed  of  persons  of  all  agea  and  colours. 
Conspicuous  among  the  mass  were  the 
army  officers,  with  their  immense  artillery 
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whiskers,  industriously  cultivated  even  in 
that  hot  climate,  and  custom-house  officials^ 
in  wliitc  shoes  and  nankeen  pants,  and 
sailors  and  marines  in  glazed  caps  and  pea 
jackets.  The  larger  part  of  this  living 
mass  was  composed  of  negroes,  who  stood 
open-mouthed,  intently  gazing,  teeth  and 
eyes  brightly  shining.  Across  a  neigh- 
bom'ing  hill  the  undertaker  was  approach- 
ing with  a  hearse,  to  perform  the  last  sad 
offices  on  tlie  body  of  the  defunct  captain^ 
It  was  altogether  a  great  day  for  Str 
George's. 

^^I  has  den  told  you,"  broke  in  tlie 
gratified  negro  pilot,  standing  on  the  fore- 
castle, ^'  that  you  wam't  no  strangers  here. 
Look  at  the  poplation,  how  dey  comes 
geddering  togedder." 

My  wife  had  determined,  while  the  dis- 
agreeable work  of  coaling  the  vessel  was 
in  progress,  to  take  lodgings  in  the  village, 
and,  shortly  after  casting  anchor,  the  Cap- 
taui's  boat  was  manned  to  put  us  ashore. 
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Accompanied  by  Captain  Pegrain  and  the 
second  officer,  we  landed  in  the  midst  of 
a  curious  and  decidedly  comical  crowd, 
the  larger  part  of  which  followed  us  in  pro- 
cession to  the  hotel.  Captain  Pegram,  in 
undress  uniform,  was  supposed  by  these 
shnple  blacks  to  be  Mr.  SHdell  in  court 
costume,  and  many  flattering:  opinions 
were  expressed  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Southern  agent,  Mrs.  Peyton  was  tliought 
to  be  remarkably  youtliful  for  his  wife ; 
but  it  was  wliispcred  In  ex])lanation,  that 
this  was  the  second  Madame  SHdell.  I 
could  not  quite  understand  whcrc  they 
"  located "  Mary  O'Moorc  and  myself; 
but  it  is  certain  that  we  were  regarded  as 
persons  of  no  small  consequence,  as  we 
came  in  for  a  fiill  share  of  the  staring.  I 
am  sure  I  was  never  before  lionoured  witli 
sucli  an  amount  of  pubbc  uotico.  After  wo 
had  taken  refuge  in  tlic  hotel,  tlio  mob 
gradually  disapjwared  in  direction  of  the 
vessel,  and  tlie  hearse  (wliich  afterwards 
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turned  out  to  be  a  negro  butcher's  cart) 
was  seen  rapidly  re-crossing  the  hill  with- 
out the  defiinct  Woodhull. 

Though  I  took  some  pains  to  relieve  the 
coloured  Bermudians  of  the  impression 
that  I  held  any  commission  imder  the 
Confederate  Government,  I  found  it  im- 
possible, and  never  went  forth  without  the 
honours  of  an  escort.  I  seemed  to  possess 
a  kind  of  fascination  for  these  poor  crea- 
tures, who  never  tired  of  my  company, 
and  quite  bored  me  with  their  attentions. 
To  correct  a  similar  impression  which  pre- 
vailed with  a  portion  of  the  British  pubUc, 
immediately  after  my  arrival  in  England 
I  caused  a  communication  to  be  published 
in  the  "Morning  Herald,"  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Sir, — Will  you  pardon  me  for  liiaking 
a  few  comments  upon  your  editorial  in 
Saturday's  '  Herald,'  on  the  *  Nashville  ?' 

"  In  the  first  place,  your  assumption 
that  the  ^  Nashville,'  ^  a  Confederate  ship  of 
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war,  comes  here  for  the  express  puriioso  of 
bringing  over  an  envoy  from  North  Cai'o- 
lina,  Colonel  Peyton,  on  an  especial  niis- 
sion  to  the  Government  of  this  country-,'  is 
entirely  eiToneous.  She  did  not  come  for 
that  purpose,  nor  is  Colonel  Peyton  'an 
^?nvoy  to  this  Government.'  In  the  second 
,])lace,  your  assumption  that  Colonel  Pey- 
ton had  any  control  of  the  '  Xaahville,' 
and  used  lier  '  for  tlio  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing enemies'  ships,'  is  equally  erroneous. 
Colonel  Peyton  was  simply  a  passenger  on 
tlio  '  Nashville,'  by  courtesy,  having  no 
authority  on  board." 

Tlie  hotel  at  wliich  we  took  up  our  resi- 
dence was  called  "  the  House  of  the  Two 
Spinsters,"  from  tlie  fact  tliat  it  had  long 
been  in  tlie  occupancy  of  a  pair  of  Ber- 
mudian  damsels.  They  showed  a  tender 
consideration  for  our  comfort,  but  no  con- 
science in  their  bill.  This  bill,  of  many 
items,  begun  with  a  turkey  cock,  which 
graced    our   table    on    one   occasion,    and 
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whose  flesh  was  tougher  than  the  conscience 
of  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  was  longer  than 
the  history  of  the  island,  and  calculated  to 
make  a  decidedly  more  lasting  impression 
on  my  memory.  When  I  have  since 
glanced  over  its  multiplied  items  and 
columns,  it  has  greatly  intensified  my  be- 
lief in  the  powers  of  faith,  however  mis- 
applied ;  for  nothing  but  a  conscientious 
conviction  on  their  part  that  they  were 
serving  an  envoy  extraordinary  could  have 
justified  its  length. 

Mechanical  science  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in 
Bermuda.  St.  George's  possesses  no  facili- 
ties for  coaling  vessels,  in  the  way  of  cranes, 
^^slides,"  or  "chutes."  Such  things  in 
that  island  are  only  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  instrumentality  of  brute  force. 
By  no  means  certain  that  the  "James 
Adger  "  might  not  reappear,  or  some  other 
equally  dreaded  Federal  visitor,  and  seed 
up  tlic  "  Nashville ''  for  the  rest  of  the  war, 
the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  to  get  through 
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with  the  job,  and  have  the  vessel  once  m 
at  sea.    Accordingly  the  Captain  employe^ 
three  gangs  of  negroes,  fifty  each,  as  man 
aa  could  be  profitably  employed    at   th 
same  time,  who  agreed  to  labour    oie-ht 
hoars  each  suceegsivoly,  day   and    uj™)  » 
Two  foot-waya  of  plank' were  constructed 
after  considerable  loss  of  time,   from  tl 
coal-heap  on  shore  to  the    deck   of    tin* 
vessel.     On  these  the  negroes  marched  in 
Indian  file,  carrying  on  their  heads  pan 
niera  containing  from  a  half  to  a  busliel 
of  coal  each.     The  wheelbarrow  is  an  un- 
known institution  there,  and  the  greatest 
prejudice    exists    against    it    among    the 
negroes.     Some  years  ago   one  was  im. 
ported  from  England  by  a  gentleman,  who 
explained  its  use  to  lus  gardener,  who  im- 
mediately quitted  his  service,  indignantly 
remarking,    "  Do  you  'Ki>ect    a   coloured 
geminan  to  do  the  work  of  a  hoss  beast  ?" 

The  negroes  wore   nothing  but  pants 
made  of  tow  linen ;  and  their  black  backs 
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soon  glistened  with  perspiration.  At  the 
commencement  they  worked  with  some 
show  of  spirit,  but,  soon  becoming  fatigued, 
ihey  relaxed  their  iefforts,  and  at  night 
left  off  entirely,  though  the  eight  hours 
for  which  they  had  contracted  to  work  did 
not  expu'e  till  two  hours  later.  Threats, 
bribes,  expostulations  were  alike  uselessly 
applied  to  induce  them  to  continue,  or  the 
next  gang  to  proceed  with  the  task.  No 
new  labourers  could  be  had,  and  the  ope- 
ration was  necessarily  suspended.  The 
following  morning  it  was  resumed  by  the 
second  lot  of  blacks,  the  first  lot,  who  had 
been  paid  for  six  hours'  labour  the  pre- 
vious evening,  failing  to  appear.  Later  in 
the  day  many  of  them  staggered  down  to 
the  landing-place,  in  various  stages  of 
intoxication,  and  interrupted  the  work  by 
word  and  gesture.  After  this  fashion  the 
operation  of  ^^  coaling"  went  on  firom 
day  to  day  for  a  week ;  but,  as  the 
"  James  Adger  '^  did  not  re-appear,  no  one 
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regretted  the  delay,  now  that  the  work  was 
finished. 

It  was  conjectured  by  the  unlucky  whites 
of  St.  George's,  that  the  money  scattered 
among  the  negroes  by  this  job  would  entail 
a  lot  of  drunkards  upon  tlie  community  for 
at  least  a  montli  after  our  departui'e,  during 
which  time,  they  said,  we  might  rest  satis- 
fied we  would  not  be  forgotten.  "VVIien 
liquor  can  be  had,  these  negroes  are  stran- 
gers to  forbearance.  No  principle  is  so 
inviolable  with  them,  as  never  to  draw  a 
sober  breath  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
avoided.  Though  the  quantity  of  naked 
wliisky  they  consume  appears  almost  in- 
credible, I  was  told  that  its  effects  were 
very  transitory  upon  these  seasoned  ves- 
sels — that  they  were  never  more  industri- 
ous and  spirited  than  after  a  "big  drunk." 

WhUe  in  the  midst  of  tliis  tedious  opera- 
tion of  getting  the  coal  on  board,  one  of 
the  '*  Nashville's"  crew,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Williams,  taking  advantage  of  the  leisure 
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he  enjoyed  by  reason  of  the  employment 
of  the  negroes,  opened  a  clandestine  cor- 
respondence with  some  one  on  shore,  in 
which  he  represented  that  the  "  Nashville" 
was  not  a  Confederate  vessel  of  war,  but  a 
pirate  ship,  on  which  he  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously enlisted,  and  in  which  he  was  for- 
cibly detained.  Whether  it  was  Williams^s 
letter  which  moved  the  United  States 
consul  is  not  known,  but,  shortly  after  our 
arrival,  that  energetic  official,  under  a  high 
stimulus,  moimted  a  horse  and  started 
across  the  country  like  a  winged  Mer- 
cury, on  a  visit  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  and  other  public  functionaries, 
without  having  any  very  definite  ideas  as  to 
what  he  was  about,  but  with  a  vague  gene- 
ral notion  of  inducing  the  authorities  to 
interfere  in  some  way  with  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  '*  Nashville."  He  failed  in  this, 
however;  but  his  Gilpin  excursion  added 
wonderfully  to  the  already  great  popular 
excitement.     While  Ipng  at  St.  George's, 
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it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Captain,  by 
means  of  an  intercepted  letter  of  Williams's, 
that  a  plan  was  on  foot  to  cripple  him  by 
causing  the  crewto  desert;  but  "the  best  laid 
schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agee," 
and  the  timely  discovery  of  a  portion  of  the 
secret  correspondence  fiiistrated  the  design. 
Tlie  following  is  the  text  of  one  of  Wil- 
liams's intercepted  letters  wliich  led  to  the 
detection  of  the  affair : — 


"  Kaahville  Stoam  Vessel, 
"In  Port  Saute-  Gurg,  November  1861. 
"  Docre  Snr, — Jpemca  Jonsin  'are  tuld  me  the  hull  j-or 
'oQor  stp,  Jonsin  Btatea  aa  how  yor  'onor  seys  I  is 
oniawfully  captered,  and  here  heU-ed  by  pirates. 
Jeemes  alsoo  seya  you  seys  I  is  a  lawyol  citiBen  of 
'  Uuclc  Samiville,'  wbich  am  gosple  truth,  though, 
ita  yor  'onor  as  seys  it,  I  will  try  to  carrj-  out 
yor  commands,  and  git  to  shnre  to-morrow  night  with 
our  chaps,  the  hull  on  'em  am  ansiooB  to  jine,  but  tiunt 
uo  escy  job  with  'em  middys  always  watchin,  armed 
with  six  shotting  iruns  and  cutlawiea.  But  Til  try  it 
on  for  a  larx  to-morrow  uight,  and  wiabiu  soon  to  be 
under  the  old  stars  and  stripes,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
pirates  and  buccaniers,  whoe  tast  does  not  haronise  with 
your  humble  Harvftnts,  I  is  your  onorcd  Eieellcnces 
"  Most  obcdcnt,  dotiful  Servant, 

"  Fubceeick  Williams." 
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The  letter  wsus  without  an  address,  but  it 
was  presumed  to  be  intended  for  the  Consul 
of  the  United  States. 

After  this  discovery  the  Captain  made  a 
brief  examination  into  the  affidr,  and,  be- 
coming  satisfied  that  Williams  was  without 
confederates  on  board,  inflicted  no  other 
punishment  than  to  confine  him  to  hard 
labour  in  the  coal-hole  for  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage. 

The  morning  after  we  cast  anchor  at 
St.  George's,  the  screw  steamer  "  Fingal" 
arrived  fi:om  Liverpool  en  route  for  the  Con- 
federate States.  She  was  purchased  in 
Scotland  for  the  Confederacy,  and  fireighted 
in  Liverpool  with  ordnance  stores,  medi- 
cines, shoes,  blankets,  and  other  articles 
required  by  the  army,  and  sailed  imder 
English  colours,  with  a  clearance  for  St. 
Thomas.  It  was  believed  at  Bermuda  that 
she  was  loaded  with  hardware,  and  such 
articles  generally  as  find  a  market  in  the 
West  Indies.     Captain  Pegram  transferred 
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to  her  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  bf  coal, 
wliich  had  been  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  "  Nashville,"  and  a  Georgian  pilot,  who 
was  going  out  to  return  with  any  blockade 
runner  which  might  need  his  services. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

Description  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  their  Society,  &c,, 
&c. — Amusing  Illustration  of  their  Social  Condi- 
tion— ^Anecdotes — The  Enfranchised  Negro  Popu- 
lation —  Eesults  of '  England's  Philanthropy  — 
Bemarks  on  Slavery. 

Befoee  taking  leave  of  Bermuda,  I  may 
be  excused  for  subjoining  a  few  fact  s which 
may  not  prove  uninteresting,  illustrative 
of  the  physical  resources  of  the  island, 
and  the  social  condition  of  its  mixed  po- 
pulation. 

The  group  of  islands  composing  the 
miniature  archipelago  of  Bermuda  is 
situated  about  eight  himdred  miles  from 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  Bermuda  islands  are,  in  &ct,  more 
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numerous  than  the  days  of  the  year,  if 
every  rock  which  lifts  its  head  above  the 
ebbing  tide  is  taken  into  account ;  but 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  deserve  to  he  men- 
tioned. The  four  principal  iKlaiids  are 
Bermuda  jjroper,  St.  George's,  Somerset, 
and  New  Ireland.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  were  thrown  up  from  their  watery 
bed  by  some  con\iilsion  of  nature ;  but 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  zooj)hyte  or  coral  worm. 
They  were  discovered  in  1527,  by  Juan 
Bermudez,  tlie  captain  of  a  Spanish  ship, 
and  were  named  in  honom'  of  him.  Tlio 
earliest  published  account  of  them  is  that 
of  an  Englislmian  by  the  name  of  May, 
and  liis  book  is  entitled  "  A  brief  Relation 
of  the  Shipwracke  of  Henry  May,  1593, 
written  by  me,  Henry  May."  Tliis  navi- 
gator, with  twenty-six  others,  escaped  to 
the  island  from  the  wreck  of  a  French  ship 
in  1593.  Tliey  remained  hero  a  (&w_ 
months,  till  they  built  a  small  vessel,  in 
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which  they  sailed  to  Cape  !&reton,  from 
which  place  May  proceeded  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  August  1594. 

Sir  Gteorge  Somers  was  wrecked  here  on 
his  way  to  Virginia,  in  July  1609.  His 
ship,  the  "  Sea  Adventure,"  was  driven 
upon  the  rocks  by  a  frightful  hurricane, 
but  the  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls 
was  safely  landed.  He  took  possession  of 
the  islands  for  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
they  are  sometimes  called,  in  his  honour, 
the  Somers  Islands.  He  remained  on  the 
Bermudas  four  months,  during  which  time 
two  small  vessels  were  constructed,  in 
which  the  wliole  party  reached  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  May  1610, 

A  short  time  afterwards  Sir  George 
returned  to  the  islands,  but  survived  only 
a  few  weeks.  He  was  buried  in  the 
garden  of  the  Government  House,  where, 
amidst  weeds  and  rubbish,  a  mutilated 
slab,  of  a  coarse  description  of  stone,  witli 
the  following  epitaph,  may  still  be  seen, 
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covering  the  spot  ■\vliere  his  remains  re- 
pose : — 

"In  ye  j-cere  1611, 
Noble  Sir  George  Summers  went  hence  to  heaven, 
"Whose  well-tried  worth  that  held  him  still  emploicd, 
Gare  him  ye  knowledge  of  ye  world  so  wide ; 
Hence  'twas  by  Heaven's  decree,  to  this  place 
He  brought  new  guests  and  name  to  mutual  grace  ; 
At  last  hia  soul  and  body  being  to  part, 
He  here  bequeathed  his  entrails  and  his  heart." 

The  first  permanent  colony  was  founded 
July  1612,  five  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Virginia  at  Jamestown.  The  chief 
attraction  seems  to  have  been  ambergiiB, 
which  was  supposed  to  abound  on  the 
shores  of  these  islands.  The  group  ex- 
tends about  twenty  five,  with  a  width  no 
where  over  two  rnUes.  The  liigheet  point 
of  land  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  whole,  by  the  Census  of  1850, 
was  eleven  thousand  and  ninety-two,  of 
whom  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  were  white,  and  six  thousand 
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four  hundred  and  twenty-three  were 
negroes  and  mulattoes.  The  first  slaves 
brought  to  Bermuda  were  from  the  West 
Indies,  in  1632.  The  system  of  slavery 
was  abolished  by  the  British  Government 
in  1834,  Parliament  voting  100,000,000 
dollars  for  the  remuneration  of  the  planters 
whose  slaves  were  thus  liberated. 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  esta- 
blished religion ;  but  there  are  also 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Catholic 
missionaries.  The  Civil  Government  con- 
sists of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
British  Crown,  with  a  salary  of  £3500, 
and  an  Executive  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly,  elected  every  seven  years. 
The  House  of  Assembly  has  never  been 
remarkable,  so  the  report  goes,  for  wisdom 
or  industry,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Acts  ought  to  be  entitled,  "  Acts  to 
continue  Acts  to  pass  the  time,  and  to  pro- 
long the  allowance  of  two  dollars  a  day 
to  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  General 
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Assembly."  TIic  revenue  raised  ui  the 
colony  amounts  to  12,000  dollars  per 
annuiu,  while  the  exponaes  of  the  colonial 
establislmaent,  dock  yard,  fortifications, 
&c.,  -axe  about  one  million  one  hundred 
tliousand  dollai-s.  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
if  a  people  wish  to  boast  of  an  empire  on 
wliich  the  sun  never  sets,  they  must  jrny 
for  it. 

Tlic  principal  towns  arc  Hamilton,  the 
seat  of  Govenuncnt,  and  St.  George's,  both 
of  which  are  prettily  situated,  and  have 
good  and  secure  harbours.  The  streets  of 
Hamilton  are  wide,  and  are  regularly  laid 
out  at  right  angles,  while  those  of  St. 
George's  are  nari'ow  and  crooked,  and  with- 
out side  walks.  The  houses  arc  generally 
a  storj'  and  a  half  Iiigh,  arc  usually -built 
of  sandstone,  aud  are,  without  exception, 
whitewashed,  including  the  roofe ;  their 
only  supply  of  diiuking  water  is  caught 
from  the  clouds.  There  are  but  few  springs 
upon   any  of  tlie  islands,   and  the  water 
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supplied  by  them  is  brackish  and  unwhole- 
some. The  public  works  consist  of  a 
Govemor^s  house,  the  Dockyard,  an  Ad- 
miral's residence  at  Clarence  Hill,  quarters 
and  barracks  for  officers  and  troops.  There 
is  generally  a  fuU  regiment  in  the  Bermu- 
das, one  thousand  strong,  besides  Royal 
Artillery,  Sappers  and  Miners,  with  ord- 
nance  and  commissariat  departments,  a 
hospital  for  the  sick,  and  an  asylum  for  the 
insane.  On  Boag  Island  there  is  a  very 
extensive  convict  establishment.  There  are 
generally  upon  the  island  two  thousand 
convicts,  who  arc  kept  employed  in  working 
upon  the  fortifications.  They  are  well 
clothed  and  fed,  and  are  not  over-worked, 
and  during  their  servitude  are  instructed 
in  useful  trades.  The  public  defences  arc 
numerous,  extensive,  and  well  appointed. 
The  principal  works  of  this  description  arc 
Forts  St.  George,  St.  Catherine,  Cunning- 
ham, Victoria,  Albert,  and  the  Western 
Redoubt.     The  lighthouse  on  Gibbs'  Hill 
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is  substantial  and  elegant,  and  was  erected 
in  1845,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  composed  of  iron  plates,  rises 
three  hnndi'cd  and  sixty-two  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  aod  in  clear  weather  may 
be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  frigate  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  mdcs.  The  natural  de- 
fences of  the  islands  consist  of  belts  of  rock, 
which  gird  the  shore  and  render  it  almost 
impregnable.  From  the  cliaractcr  of  its 
defences,  both  natural  and  artificial,  and 
the  importance  of  its  position,  wliich  renders 
it  an  invaluable  appendage  to  the  British 
Government,  so  long  as  she  retains  lier 
American  possessions,  it  has  not  inappro- 
priately been  termed  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
West. 

The  soil  of  tlic  islands  is  fertile,  and  is 
(if  three  kinds — the  light  sandy,  the  deep 
led,  and,  in  the  low  marsliy  situations,  one 
which  may  not  inaptly  be  called  peat  soil. 
Tlie  light  sandy  ia  very  calcareous,  being 
composed  of  comminuted  hJicIIs  and  coral, 
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mixed  with  a  portion  of  clay  and  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  The  deep  red,  also  cal- 
careous, contains  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  clay  and  vegetable  deposit.  Tlie  peat 
soil  is  altogether  a  collection  of  decayed 
vegetables.  The  whole  of  them  are  capable 
of  producing  profitable  crops.  The  hilly 
parts  of  the  island  are  composed  of  calca- 
reous sand,  the  particles  of  which,  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  surface,  have  been 
so  cemented  together  as  to  form  a  hard  in- 
crustation of  carbonate  of  lime,  about  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  These  hills  were 
thought  incapable  of  cultivation  until  suc- 
cessful experiments,  made  by  one  of  the 
Governors  (General  Reid),  showed  that 
they  were  of  easy  tillage,  and  that  the  pro- 
ducts were  not  inferior,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  to  those  of  other  localities. 
Governor  Beid  made  considerable  improve- 
ments in  this  section  of  the  lands.  Tlic 
rugged  and  almost  barren  hills  have  since 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  fruits 
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and  vegetables,  ornamental  trees  and  plan- 
tations arc  growing,  where  a  few  years  ago 
"'the  stunted  cedar  and  sage  bush  alone 
existed. 

Many  of  the  marshes  have  been  drained 
under  the  stimulns  given  to  agriciilture  by 
Gcnci-al  Reid,  and  they  now  yield  good 
crops  of  hay.  The  agriculture  of  the 
islands  is,  however,  in  its  infancy ;  but  a 
growing  disposition  is  manifested  to  invest 
capital  in  tliis  branch  of  industry,  though 
their  locality,  the  predisposition  of  the  in- 
Ixabitants  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  other 
causes,  will  probably  soon  render  the 
country  essentially  cominercial.  The  prin- 
cipal products  at  present  arc  Irish  potatoes, 
yams,  aiTow  root,  and  garden  vegetables. 
The  j-ield  of  the  Irish  potato  is  seven  fold ; 
the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley. 
The  vino  flourishes,  and  yields  abundant 
fruit,  of  a  fine  fiavoiu*.  The  orange,  lemon, 
banana,  and  other  tropical  fruits  m-e  indi- 
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genous.  The  principal  forests  are  cedar 
and  palmetto,  both  of  which  are  turned  to 
good  account.  From  the  first,  ships  and 
houses  are  built,  and  many  useful  household 
articles  manufactured,  and  from  the  latter, 
hats,  fans,  baskets,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  so  many 
valuable  products,  scarcely  more  than  half 
the  islands  are  cleared,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  cultivated  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
or  altogether  neglected.  Near  the  shores 
the  waters  abound  in  fish  of  great  variety 
and  excellence.  Many  fishermen  are  em- 
ployed in  taking  them,  and  the  produce  is 
highly  valuable. 

The  climate  is  free  from  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer. In  winter  the  thermometer  seldom 
falls  below  56  degrees,  or  in  summer  rises 
above  86  degrees  in  the  shade.  Winter  is 
usually  the  most  agreeable  season  of  the 
year,  and  lasts  from  November  to  February. 
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At  the  end  of  the  latter  month  sprmg  com- 
mences, and  continues  mild,  with  refreslung 
showers  and  gentle  breezes,  until  the  end  of 
May.  The  summer  commences  in  June, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  in  August  alone  the 
weather  is  hot  and  enervating,  so  much  so 
that  a  stranger  from  the  north  feels  the 
same  wish  that  Sydney  Smith  expressed  on 
a  drowsy  summer  day,  "to  take  off  his 
flesh  and  sit  in  his  bones," 

Several  years  since,  Anthony  Trollope, 
who  remained  some  weeks  during  the  simi- 
mer  on  the  Islands,  tlius  describes  the  effect 
of  the  climate  upon  liimself :  "  I  must  - 
confess  that  during  my  short  sojourn  I  was 
completely  overtaken  by  lassitude.  I  could 
not  walk  a  mile  without  fatigue.  I  was 
always  anxious  to  bo  supine,  lying  down 
wherever  I  could  find  a  sofa ;  ever  anxious 
for  a  rocking-chair,  and  solicitous  for  a 
quick  arrival  of  tho  hour  of  bed,  which  used 
to  be  about  half  past  nine  o'clock.  Indeed, 
this  feeling  became  so  stiong  with  me  that 
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I  feared  I  was  ill,  and  began  to  speculate 
as  to  the  eflfects  and  pleasures  of  a  slow 
fever  and  a  Bermuda  doctor.  I  was  com- 
forted,  however,  by  an  assurance  that  every- 
body was  suffering  in  the  same  way.  ^  When 
the  south  wind  blows  it  is  always  so.'  The 
south  wind  must  be  very  prevalent^  I  sug- 
gested. I  was  told  that  it  was  very  preva- 
lent. During  the  period  of  my  visit  it  was 
all  south  wind." 

My  October  experience  was  the  reverse 
of  this.  The  mornings  and  evenings  were 
cool  and  bracing.  I  could  take  as  much 
exercise  as  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
and  with  as  little  sense  of  fatigue.  The 
air  was  peculiarly  invigorating  and  elastic. 
I  never  felt  brighter  or  more  wide  awake. 

The  poet  Waller,  who  spent  some  time 
at  Bermuda,  thus  apostrophizes  the  cli- 
mate:— 

"  The  kind  spring,  which  but  salutes  us  here, 
Inhabits  there,  and  courts  them  all  the  year ; 
Ripe  fruits  and  blossoms  on  the  same  tree  live, 
At  once  they  promise,  what  at  once  they  give ; 
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So  sweet  the  air,  ho  moderate  the  clime, 
None  aicklj-  Uvea,  or  dies  before  his  time ; 
Heaven,  sure,  haa  kept  this  Bpot  of  earth  uncurat, 
To  show  how  all  things  were  ereftted  first." 

It  was,  as  everybody  knows,  Waller's 
hapless  love  for  Dorothy  Sydney,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he 
celebrates  under  the  name  of  "  Sacharissa," 
which  induced  hini  to  leave  his  coimtry  for 
the  Bermudas,  as  friend  and  companion  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  thus  sought  to 
divert  his  mind,  as  it  is  supposed,  fix)m  the 
fair  Sacharissa,  but  in  vain.  His  unfor- 
tunate passion  for  the  fair  lady  gave  rise  to 
one  of  the  beat  elegies  in  our  language — 
his  application  of  tlie  story  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne  to  his  own  case,  the  concluding 
lines  of  which  ran — 

"  Ail,  but  the  nymph  tlmt  should  redreas  his  wronf;. 
Attend  his  passion,  and  approve  his  song. 
Like  Pb<cbus,  thus  acquiring  unsought  praise, 
He  cat^sh'd  at  lore,  and  fill'd  his  arms  with  bays." 

Waller  spent  much  time  at  Pcushurst, 
the  home  of  the  Sydnejs,  and  of  that  Sir 
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Philip  who  was  styled  the  ornament  of  the 
•Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  virtue  of  his 
noble  character,  polite  conversation,  heroic 
valour,  and  elegant  erudition,  but  never 
succeeded  in  softening  towards  himself  the 
Earl's  daughter,  the  fair  Dorothy. 

The  scenery  of  the  Bermudas  is  varied 
and  beautiful.  The  prospect  from  the  top 
of  Rose  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  charming  imaginable ;  no  language  can 
describe,  no  painter  can  do  it  justice.  It 
looks  like  fairy  land.  Lovely  green  islands 
are  scattered  in  rich  profusion  on  every 
side,  and  seem  to  float  upon  the  tranquil 
waters.  Every  hill  is  crowned  with  a  snow- 
white  cottage  embowered  in  trees ;  bright 
flowers  bloom  in  all  directions,  and  fiU  the 
air  with  their  rich  perfume.  Tom  Moore, 
who  spent  some  time  at  Bermuda,  thus 
speaks  of  St.  George's :  "  Nothing  can  be 
more  romantic  than  the  little  harbour  of 
St.  George's.  The  number  of  little  islets, 
the  singular  clearness  of  the  water,  and  the 
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animated  play  of  the  graceful  little  boats 
glidinfj;  for  ever  between  the  islands,  and 
seeming  to  sail  from  one  codar  grove  into 
another,  form  altogether  the  sweetest  minia- 
ture of  nature  that  can  be  imaged. 

"  The  moon  was  lovely,  every  wave  was  still, 
When  the  first  perfume  of  a  cedar  hill 
Sweetly  awaked  ub,  and  with  smiling  charms 
The  fairy  harbour  woo'd  us  to  its  anne." 

The  popiJation  of  Bermuda  is  composed 
of  white  and  black  in  almost  equal  propor- 
tions. The  white  inhabitants  are  exclu- 
sively of  English  origin,  and  are  noted  for 
thoir  unaffected  simplicity  of  mannorR  and 
genuine  liospitality  to  sti-angers.  Some 
families  trace  their  origbi  to  the  first  set- 
tlers,   and    have    aocnniulated    handsome 


Tlio  ruinous  practice  of  intermarriage 
confined  to  the  same  few  families,  or,  as  it 
is  vulgarly  called,  "breeding  in  and  in," 
has  obtained  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  island,  and  has  grcutly 
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A. 

deteriorated  the  population,  and  multiplied 
the  cases  of  idiocy,  lunacy,  and  scrofula. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  few  accessions  to  the  population 
from  abroad.  Family  alliances  exist  to 
such  an  extent,  that  a  single  death  literally 
stains  half  the  island  black. 

The  colonial  society  is  educated  and 
agreeable,  but  not  exempt  by  any  means 
from  the  jealousies  and  bickerings  of 
larger  and  more  pretentious  communities. 
The  upper  classes  affect  great  exclusive- 
ness,  which  is  said  to  be  a  trait  of  character 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  This,  how- 
ever agreeable  it  may  be  to  the  "  upper 
ten,"  is  by  no  means  palatable  to  the 
substratum.  The  intermediate  classes  are 
considered  as  constituting  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule ;  but  these  kick  terribly 
hard  at  the  pricks,  and  are  loud  in  their 
sneers  at  the  "  exclusives." 

Party  spirit  prevails  to  a  singular  and 
absurd  extent,  where  there  is  no  reason  for 
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any  parties.  It  is  said  that  it  taints  the 
fountain  of  public  justice,  divides  families, 
interferes  with  trade,  and  destroys  every, 
thing  lUte  free  social  intercourse.  Every 
one,  whether  white  or  blact,  Indian  or 
Mulatto,  is  a  politician,  a  Tory  or  Radical, 
and  the  fiercest  animosities  exist  between 
them.  TIio  military  officers  and  their 
families  fresh  from  the  mother  country,  axe 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  haui.  (on. 
The  lines  of  distinction  are  not,  however, 
so  closely  drawn  as  in  England,  where  com- 
mercial pursuits  are  regarded  as  incom- 
patible with  the  position  of  gentlemen. 
Here  the  best  families  are  shopkeepers,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  sec  an  honourable  with 
a  dark  skin,  and  behind  tlie  counter. 

The  ladies  constitute  tlie  better  part  of 
the  jjopulation,  and  arc  much  admired  for 
their  beauty.  They  are  remai'kably  well 
formed,  are  slightly  embonjioint,  liavo  a 
fair  transparent  delicacy  of  complexion, 
sparkling  black  eyes,  flowing  tresses,  and  a 
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wealth  of  personal  charms.  Beauty  and 
grace  are  their  birthright,  and  they  pos- 
sess a  tenderness  and  sensibility  which 
does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  severity 
of  northern  climes.  Their  minds  are  not 
generally,  however,  so  highly  cultivated  as 
those  of  the  English  ^^  blues,"  who  speak 
in  measured  phrase,  have  large  views  of 
the  regeneration  of  society,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman  from  her  degrading  infe- 
riority of  social  position,  and  are  wrapt  up 
in  Tennyson  and  Browning.  This  is  due  in 
XI  great  measure  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  island  home.  Having  little  inter- 
course with  the  world,  seeing  few  strangers, 
xind  having  few  occupations,  they  become 
indolent  and  indifferent  to  mental  cultiva- 
tion, and  turn  from  books  with  ennuis  if  not 
disgust.  There  seems  a  total  apathy  in 
them  as  regards  all  science  and  literature. 
Gossip  forms  the  chief  staple  of  their  con- 
versation, wliich  gives  rise  to  many  mean 
prejudices  and  family  feuds.    Petty  dissen- 
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aions  constantly  exiet  here,  where  of  all 
places,  from  the  contracted  limits  of  society, 
they  can  be  least  borne  ^pquo  ammo,  every 
one  in  Bermuda  being  dependant  upon 
some  one  else  for  a  part  of  his  happinosa. 
These  jealousies  prevail  to  an  amusing 
extent  between  the  ladies  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal toTVTis  of  Hamilton,  St.  George's,  and 
Somereet. 

In  illustration  of  this,  I  was  told  that  at  an 
evening  dancing  party  on  board  one  of  the 
English  .ships  of  war  lying  at  Grassy  Bay 
some  yeara  since,  there  was  a  fair  muster 
of  ladies  from  Hamilton  and  Somerset. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  ladies 
of  Hamilton,  having  a  greater  distance  to 
return,  left  first.  A  naval  officer  then  re- 
quested the  honom-  of  dancing  with  Miss 
Wallflower,  a  Somerset  lady.  To  which 
polite  request  she  repUed,  "  No,  I  shan't ! 
it's  only  because  the  Hamilton  ladies  are 
gone,  you  ask  mo."  Tlie  discomfited 
tar,  who  was  quite  unaware  of  the  exist- 
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encc  of  such  local  animosities,  was  taken 
all  aback,  and  hauled  off  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  necessarily  very  little  field  for 
enterprise  of  any  kind.  The  most  talented 
and  energetic  youths  emigrate  to  America. 
This  causes  an  imdue  preponderance  of 
females,  more  especially  of  old  maids,  and 
renders  a  handsome  wedding  breakfast  one 
of  the  rarest  incidents  in  the  annals  of 
Bermudian  liigh  life. 

Dancing,  which  some  one  has  gone  the 
length  of  calling  the  "  logic  of  the  body," 
is  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  young, 
and  the  Polka,  Schottische,  and  Mazurka 
are  nowhere  more  appreciated.  The  ladies 
are  particularly  partial  to  the  waltz, 
so  much  praised  by  poets  and  denounced 
by  preachers.  They  see  nothing  in  it  but 
grace  and  beauty,  and  do  not  allow  trifles  to 
deprive  them  of  a  participation  in  its  inno- 
cent enjoyments.  I  presume  such  an  an- 
swer was  never  heard  in  Bermuda,  in  reply 
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to  an  invitation  to  trip  it  '*  on  tlie  light 
fantastic  too,"  as  "  Thank  you — aw — I  do 
not  dance."  Both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  smooth  and  graceful  dancers,  and 
their  waltzing  is  remarkably  rapid  and 
elegant. 

It  is  recorded  that  two  young  ladies 
some  years  ago  walked  from  St.  George's 
to  a  garrison  ball  at  Hamilton,  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles,  papa  carrying  the  ball 
dresses  in  a  carjiet  bag.  Tliis  fact,  if  fact 
it  be,  goes  a  long  way  to  prove  their  par- 
tiality for  the  "  flat  foot  waltz,"  and  to 
establish  their  reputation  for  energj'.  But, 
like  many  other  stories  current  at  Bermuda, 
it  can  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who 
liave  seen  the  dreamy,  listless  air  of  those 
lovely  creatures,  unless  under  the  insinring 
influence  of  music  and  the  dance. 

Tlie  Bermuda  ladies  are  economical  in  a 
way,  distinguished  entirely,  however,  from 
niggardliness,  and  make  jx)or  yomig  men 
the  best  of  wives.     Parisian  modes  are  not 
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cultivated^  and  no  effort  is  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  fashions.  Hence,  their  style 
to-day  is  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
*^  West-end"  thirty  years  ago.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  among  them  a 
single  bonnet  in  the  modem  fast  style,  or 
a  single  vagrant  ringlet  straying  over  their 
shoulders.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  rather 
prudes — over  nice  and  scrupulous,  wearing 
high  bodies  and  luxuriant  skirts ;  so  that 
their  very  diminutive  feet,  without  the  aid 
of  a  favourable  breeze,  are  never  seen. 
No  part  of  this  tantalizing  costume  is  dis- 
pensed with  even  in  the  sultriest  weather, 
if  we  except  the  lively  quadroons  and 
bright  mulattoes,.  who  are  the  only  seceders 
from  the  abominable  custom.  As  a  further 
evidence  of  their  enlightened  economy,  it 
is  mentioned  that  tliese  young  belles  not 
imfrequently  make  their  ball  dresses  of 
their  musquito  nets,  which  they  starch  and 
iron,  and  on  their  return  home  restore  to 
the  beds  from  which  they  were  taken. 
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The  evening  after  our  arrival  we  met  a 
largo  party  of  guests  at  Hose  Hill,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr,  William  Tucker,  one  of  the 
most  venerable  and  respected  inhabitants 
of  St.  George's.  Every  one  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
especially  the  mercliants  and  shippers  pre- 
sent, who  inquii-ed  eagerly  as  to  tlic  ability 
of  tlie  people  to  pay  in  gold  and  cotton  for 
the  risks  of  miming  the  blockade.  The 
commoreial  spirit  of  tlie  community  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  accounts  which 
had  reached  tliem  of  the  Iiigh  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  South.  Their  minds  were 
actually  inflamed  by  our  confirmation  of 
these  rumours,  coupled  witli  an  assurance 
that  they  need  have  no  apprehension  as  to 
receiving  their  pay  in  coin  or  cotton,  both 
of  which  were  still  readily  to  be  had  in 
"Dixie."  Among  tJie  gentlemen,  there 
wa«  no  other  subject  of  conversation  than 
the  blockade,  and  how  it  might  be  broken. 
During  tJic  evening  we  had  some  sweet 
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music,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  ravishing 
strains  in  which  the  following  lines  were 
sung  by  Miss  W.  Tudor  Tucker,  one  of 
Bermuda's  fairy  belles. 

'*  Come,  come  with  me  to  that  bright  home, 
Bermuda's  Fairy  Isle, 
There,  there  with  thee  in  love  to  roam, 
Where  lighted  by  thy  smile. 

"  Vd  give  up  all  the  world  beside 
My  Amiie  dear  to  be, 
I'd  brave  the  sea,  its  dangers  ride, 
My  life,  my  love  for  thee. 

"  Then  come  with  me  to  that  bright  home, 
Bermuda's  Fairy  Isle, 
Then,  there  with  thee  in  love  to  roam, 
There  lighted  by  thy  smile." 

During  om-  sojourn  we  partook  also  of 
the  hospitalities  of  Mrs,  Todd,  widow  of 
the  late  Spanish  Vice-Consul,  of  Mr.  Musson, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising,  indefatigable, 
and  successful  merchants  of  the  colony,  and 
at  every  place  met  pleasant  friends.  None 
of  them  we  shall  ever  probably  see  again, 
but  shall  always  retain  the  liveliest  recol- 
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lection  of  tlioir  cordiality  and  kindness. 
The  common  complaint  against  the  English, 
that  tliey  arc  cold,  unsocial,  selfish,  if  truo 
of  them,  is  certainly  not  of  their  offspring 
here.  Never  was  there  a  more  ardent, 
generous,  hospitable  people.  Warm  as  their 
Southern  clinic,  there  are  no  truer  childi-en 
of  tlie  smi. 

The  negroes,  -wlio  constitute,  as  we  have 
socn,  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Ber- 
mudian  population,  aie  idle  and  vicious. 
Too  lazy  to  work,  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
beg  or  steal.  Regular  systematic  labour 
is  unknown  among  them.  They  do  not 
accumulate  projterty,  surround  themselves 
with  the  comforts  of  home,  or  train  their 
cliildi-en  to  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety. 
They  are  mean  and  dtwtardly,  tlie  men 
dishonest,  and  tlio  women  light.  There  Is 
scarce!)'  anything  like  education  among 
tliem.  Their  memories  are  so  defective, 
and  their  dispositions  so  idle,  that  many 
who  have,  as  cidldren,  been  educated  to 
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read  and  write,  have,  before  they  were 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  forgotten  it  all. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  vouched  for 
by  the  most  respectable  authorities  among 
the  whites,  but  is  indignantly  repudiated  as 
a  falsehood  by  our  ^^  coloured  brethren."  A 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  "Fingal," 
I  invited  the  Captain,  with  Major  Anderson, 
to  meet  Captain  Pegram,  and  other  friends 
from  the  ^^  Nashville,"  at  dinner  on  shore. 
The  company  was  in  high  spirits ;  we  gave 
the  most  favourable  accounts  of  affairs  at 
home,  over  wliich  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff 
had  just  thrown  a  halo  of  glory,  while  they 
brought  cheering  news  from  Ejigland,  by 
whom  they  thought  our  independence  would 
most  probably  be  recognised  before  our  arri- 
val. From  these  topics,  the  conversation, 
by  an  easy  transition,  passed  to  the  slavery 
question,  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  self- 
government,  his  condition  in  Bermuda,  &c. 
Losing  sight  of  the  circumstan6e  that  our 
attendants  were  negroes,  the  fact  just  men- 
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tioned  as  to  their  defectivo  memories  was 
referred  to,  when  a  sulky  negro  girl,  waiting 
at  the  table,  broke  out  in  a  loud  and  angry 
voice,  "  I  do  declar,  did  a  body  ever  hear  sich 
language  !  It  taint  de  trui'e,  no  how  nor  no 
ways.  You'd  better  believe  dat  dis  child 
doesn't  wait  no  longer  on  dis  crowd  of 
Secessers ;"  and  off  she  marched.  Tlic  com- 
pany hastened  to  stop  hor  by  soothing  re- 
marks, but  to  no  purpose.  She  continued 
her  retreat,  saying,  "  You  is  all  Secessers, 
Socessera!  a  nigger  ain't  got  no  clianco 
wid  dem ;  doy's  all  Secessers,  Secessers." 

Learning  one  evening  that  the  band  of 
tiic  39th  Regiment,  stationed  on  the  Island, 
would  discourse  some  eloquent  nmsic  in  the 
Pai'k,  I  made  my  way  into  those  attractive 
grounds.  A  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men had  already  assembled.  After  stroll- 
ing some  time,  admiring  the  pretty  scenery 
and  tropical  plants,  I  looked  around  for  a 
scat,  but  in  vain.  On  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  apparent  neglect  of  the  public 
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comfort  aiid  convenience,  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  chair  or 
bench  in  the  gromids,  owing  to  the  thieving 
propensities  of  the  negroes,  by  whom  they 
were  mercilessly  seized  and  carried  off  to 
replenish  their  fires. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  disproportion 
between  land  and  water  at  Bermuda,  the 
negroes  seldom  wet  their  skins.  They  are 
filthy  beyond  description  in  their  persons 
and  habits. 

The  negro  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  the 
whites.  It  is  becoming  a  serious  question 
how  to  deal  with,  and  what  is  to  become  of 
him.  The  coveted  boon  of  liberty  has 
l^een  foimd  a  cm'se,  instead  of  a  blessing, 
and  here,  as  in  all  her  colonies,  England, 
or  all  those  English  who  have  their  eyes 
turned  in  this  direction,  have  seen,  after  it 
is  too  late,  the  false  and  mistaken  philan- 
tliropy  of  her  schemes  of  instantaneous 
emancipation. 

A  popular  author  recently  in  America 
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uses  the  following  language  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  strongly  supports  these  views : 

"  No  one  that  has  realized  the  present 
state  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  will  be- 
lieve that  the  enfranchised  negro  can  be 
depended  ujion  as  a  daily  labourer  for  hire. 
The  listless  indolence,  inherent  in  all 
tropical  races,  will  assert  itself  as  soon  as 
free  agency  begins  or  is  restored.  With  a 
bright  sun  overhead,  and  a  sufficiencj-  of 
Bustenancc  for  the  day  before  him,  moucj' 
will  not  tempt  Sambo  to  toU  among  cotton 
and  canes,  should  the  spirit  move  him  to 
lie  under  his  own  vine  or  fig  tree ;  and  he 
is  unfortimately  peculiarly  liable  to  these 
lazy  fits,  just  when  his  services  are  most 
vitally  important  to  the  interest  of  his 
employer."  The  following  remarks  fiDm 
a  pamphlet  just  issued  in  London,  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  Confederaie  gen- 
tleman, are  interesting  in  this  connection : 

"  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  part  of 
the  civilized  world  whore  there  are  kinder 
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feelings  for  the  black  race  than  in  the 
South. 

^'  This  is  so  well  understood  by  the 
negroes  who  emigrate  north,  that  their 
deferential  respect  towards  a  Southern 
gentleman  is  a  subject  of  universal  obser- 
vation. How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The 
two  races  in  the  South  play  together  in 
childhood,  and  grow  up  together  with  ever 
recurring  manifestations  of  the  strongest 
attachment,  which  never  fails  to  elicit 
kindness  and  assure  protection.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  antipathy  to  the  black  race 
in  the  North  is  unmistakable,  and  noto- 
rious to  all  the  world.  There  they  are 
a  degraded,  outcast  race.  They  neither 
improve  in  civilization  nor  in  physical 
comfort.  In  the  celebrated  interview  be- 
tween Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  delegation  of  free 
negroes,  he  told  them  that  ^^  on  this  broad 
continent  not  a  single  man  of  your  race  is 
made  the  equal  of  a  single  man  of  ours.  Gro 
where  you  are  treated  best,  and  the  ban  is 
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still  upon  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
tliis,  but  to  present  it  as  a  fact  witli  which 
we  have  to  deal." 

In  a  letter  from  Ilunourable  Montgomery 
BlaiPj  a  member  of  3Ir.  Lincoln's  cabinet, 
bearing  date  March  2nd,  1S62,  he  says, 
"  That  this  jealoiwy  of  caste  is  the  Instinct 
of  the  highest  wisdom,  and  is  fraught  with 
the  greatest  good,  is  abundantly  attested  by 
its  effects  on  our  own  lace,  in  which  it  is 
stronger  than  any  other.  Wc  conquer,  and 
hold  our  conquests  by  it."  Mr,  Seward,  in 
his  sjieech  in  the  Senate,  March  1 1th,  1850, 
says  that  "  the  African  race,  bond  and  free, 
and  the  aborigines,  savage  aud  ci\'ilized,  be- 
ing incapable  of  assimilation  and  absorption, 
remain  distinct,  and,  ownigto  their  peculiar 
condition,  constitute  inferior  masses."' 

This  instinct  of  higheiit  wisdom  is  in 
unremitting  operation  in  the  North,  upon 
the  inferior  masses  of  Mr.  Seward ;  so  that 
no  fact  is  better  estabhshed  than  that  the 
free  negroes  there,  as  a  race,  have  been 
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constantly  descending  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
ization. If  it  be  true,  as  few  will  deny, 
that  ill-treatment,  overwork,  neglect  in 
infancy  and  sickness,  drunkenness,  want, 
and  crime,  are  the  chief  causes  of  idiocy, 
blindness,  Imiacy,  and  that  want  and  guilt 
fill  the  poor-house,  then  the  official  sta- 
tistics will  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
fi-ee  blacks  of  the  North  is  the  most  de* 
plorable  of  any  people  on  earth.  In  a 
carefully  prepared  table,  by  the  Honour- 
able E.  J.  Walker,  formerly  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  (I  pur- 
posely quote  fi'om  Republican  authority, 
which  was  compiled,  he  says,  entirely  from 
the  official  returns  of  the  Census  of  1840, 
except  as  to  prisoners  and  paupers,  which 
were  obtained  from  City  and  State  returns), 
the  following  results  were  shown  : — 

1.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind,  idiots  and  insane,  of  the  negroes  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  is  one  out  of 
every  96 ;  in  the  slaveholding  States  it  is 
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one  out  of  every  672,  or  7  to  1  in  favour 
of  the  slaves  in  tliis  respect,  as  compai-ed 
with  the  free  blacks  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  number  of  whites  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  idiots  and  insane,  in  the  non> 
slaveholding  States  is  one  in  every  561, 
being  6  to  1  against  tlie  free  blacks  in  the 
same  States. 

3.  The  number  of  negroes  who  are  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  idiots  and  insane  paupers, 
and  in  prison,  in  the  non-eiavcholding 
States  is  one  out  of  every  6,  and  in  the 
slavcholdiug  States  one  out  of  every  154,  or 
22  to  1  against  the  free  blacks,  as  com- 
pared with  the  slaves. 

4.  Taking  the  two  extremes  of  North 
and  South,  in  Maine  the  number  of 
negroes  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
insane,  and  idiots,  is  one  out  of  every  12, 
and  in  slaveholding  Florida,  by  the  same 
returns,  is  one  out  of  every  1105,  or  02 
to  1  in  favour  of  tlie  slaves  of  Florida, 
as  compared  witli  the  free  blacks  of  Maine. 
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After  commenting  on  these  statistics, 
this  gentleman  subjoins  the  following  so- 
lemn declaration :  "  Indeed,  I  could  truly 
say,  if  passing  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Most  High,  that  in  morals  and 
comforts  the  free  black  is  far  below  the 
slave ;  and  that,  while  the  condition  of  the 
slave  has  been  greatly  ameliorated,  and  is 
improving  every  year,  that  of  the  free 
black  (as  the  official  tables  demonstrate)  is 
sinking  in  misery  and  debasement  by 
every  Census." 

Neither  the  slaves  of  the  Confederate 
States,  Brazil,  or  Cuba,  are  now  fit  for 
freedom  or  capable  of  self-government.  If 
liberated  and  colonized,  instead  of  forming 
a  nation,  they  would,  without  doubt,  re- 
lapse into  barbarism.  The  blacks  of 
these  islands  are  only  preserved  fix)m  this 
wretched  fate  by  their  contact  with  the 
whites.  The  countless  blessings  of  law, 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  education 
and  refinement,  do  not  fall  from  heaven 
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like  mauna,  but  arc  the  growtli  of  ccd- 
turlos,  the  rich  rewai'ds  which  crown  tht-^ 
noble  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  earnest 
and  laborious  men  of  successive  genera- 
tions. Such  has  been  tho  rise  of  nationS' 
from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  time. 
Assj-ria  transmitted  her  example  to  Egjqit; 
Greece  shed  her  light  upon  Rome,  We 
first  had  the  Jewish,  then  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Each  succeedhig  stage  of 
civilization  has  been  an  imprnvemcnt  upon 
that  which  preceded  it ;  and  all  past  civil- 
izations have  contributed  to  make  up  that 
of  the  present.  This  may  be  taken  as  an 
epitome  of  tho  world's  liistory  as  regards 
civilization.  The  practical  absm-dity  of 
immediate  abolition  consists  in  this,  that 
tlie  negro  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
appreciating,  preserving,  and  perpetuating 
what  It  has  taken  a  superior  race  agos  to- 
acquire.  The  condition  of  Africa,  so  iull 
of  meaning  to  others,  proves  nothing  to 
those  modem  philosophers  who  teach  the 
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moral  and  intellectual  equality  of  man. 
Under  humane  and  Christian  masters,  the 
slave  of  the  Southern  States  has  been  ele- 
vated and  improved,  and  the  process  was. 
continuing  up  to  the  period  of  the  war,  by 
which  he  was  being  prepared  for  whatever 
better  destiny  ProAiidencc  may  have  had 
in  reserve  for  him.  Fanatics  proposed  to 
cut  short  this  beneficent  process  by  re- 
moving those  salutary"  restraints  by  which 
he  was  being  unconsciously,  and,  it  may 
be,  unwillingly  preparing  himself  for  a 
higher  social  condition,  and  to  expose  him 
to  the  fearfiil  alternative  of  eitlier  relapsing 
into  the  primitive  barbarism  of  his  race, 
in  case  his  indigenous  love  of  ease  should 
deter  him  from  work ;  or  of  entering  into 
a  destructive  competition  with  the  labours 
of  a  superior  race,  in  comparison  with 
whom  his  rewards  and  enjoyments  must 
be  of  necessity  as  inferior  as  is  his  physical 
and  intellectual  capacity,  and  the  conse- 
quent fruits  of  his  labour.     The  history 
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of  emancipation  in  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and 
m  Hayti,  affords  these  pseudo-philan- 
thropista  no  light,  for  none  are  so  hope- 
lessly blind  as  those  who  have  eyes  and 
will  not  see. 

In  liis  work  on  the  South,  entitled  "  The 
South  as  It  Is,"  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Ozanne, 
after  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the 
Southern  States,  bears  this  testimony  as  to 
tlic  condition  of  the  former  slave: — "By  the 
system  pursued  upon  plantations,  by  tlio 
careful  systematic  training  bestowed,  by 
faithful  reHgious  instruction,  the  Southern 
negro  ceases  to  be,  like  his  progenitor  tho 
African,  a  savage,  and  becomes  in  the 
course  of  two  or  tliree  generations  a  civil- 
ized man. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  mild  government 
of  tlie  planter,  and  the  easy  labour  de- 
manded of  tlie  servant,  the  negro  tlirives 
and  increases  rapidly  in  numbers.  He  is 
well  fed,  well  lodged,  and  comfortably 
clad.     Each  family  has  a  separate  home ; 
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each  married  couple  has  a  cabin  provided 
for  them,  with  a  plot  of  ground,  which  they 
cidtivate,  and  by  disposing  of  the  proceeds 
make  money  enough  to  buy  themselyes 
additional  comforts,  and  even  luxuries, 
which  are  often  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
industrious  and  thriving  white  man." 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  slavery — 
an  institution  which  has  ceased  to  exist; 
nor  do  I  write  to  undertake  a  vindication 
of  the  South  for  itg  past  connection  with 
slavery.  It  needs  none.  Slavery  did  not 
derive  its  origin  from  the  South.  The 
present  generation  found  it  in  the  coimtr}^, 
where  it  had  been  established  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  by  the  English,  and 
against  the  special  protests  of  the  people 
and  legislature  of  Virginia.  The  South 
inherited  both  land  and  negroes  from  thcii* 
English  ancestors,  and  it  cannot  be  charged 
against  them  as  a  crime  that  they  continued 
slavery,  the  wisest  men  of  the  South  having 
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acknowledged  theii;  Inability  to  devise  any 
feasible  ])lan  for  ita  abolition.  As  early  as 
1791  a  Virginian  society  was  formed  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  gradual  enianel- 
|iation  and  the  exportation  <jf  tlio  manu- 
mitted slaves  to  Africa,  which  thus  ad- 
dressed Congress : — 

"  Your  memorialists,  fully  aware  that 
righteousness  exaJteth  a  nation,  and  that 
-slavery  is  not  only  an  odious  degradation, 
but  an  outi'ageous  violation  of  one  of  the 
most  essential  rights  of  human  nature,  and 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men,  lament  that  a  practice 
so  inconsistent  with  the  policy  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  men  should  subsist 
in  so  enlightened  an  age,  and  among 
a  people  professing  that  all  mankind 
arc  by  nature  equally  entitled  to  free- 
dom." 

Previous  to  tliis,  in  1776,  the  Virginia 
Convention  had  enunciiitod  in  theii-  Bill  of 
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Rights,   "  That  all  men    are    by  nature 
^ually  free  and  independent." 

The  Honourable  Peyton  Randolph  had 
declared,  on  the  20th  of  October  1774,  in  a 
resolution  introduced  into  the  Congress  of 
the  then  American  Confederation,  sitting 
at  Philadelphia — 

^^  That  we  will  neither  import,  nor  pur- 
chase any  slaves  imported,  after  the  first 
day  of  December  next ;  after  which  time 
we  will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade, 
and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  our- 
selves, nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor 
sell  our  commodities  or  manufactures  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it." 

Washington  himself,  Edmund  Randolph, 
James  Monroe,  Patrick  Henrj^  James 
Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and,  in  fact, 
the  heroes,  patriots,  and  sages,  of  the  Revo- 
lution, were  almost,  without  exception, 
liostile  to  slaveiy.  It  was  contmucd,  not 
from  choice,  but  of  necessity.  These  great 
men  did  not  see  any  mode,  in  their  day,  of 
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abolishing  it,  which,  as  they  believed, 
would  not  entail  greater  evils  upon  the 
negroes  and  the  country  than  slavery 
itself. 

But  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  had  the 
South  been  left  to  itself,  slavery  would  in 
time  have  been  as  certainly  abolished  as 
it  has  since  been  by  the  war,  and  for 
oconoraical  reasons,  but  by  means  more 
gradual  and  peaceful,  and  which  would  have 
left  the  country  prosperous,  the  negroct 
happy  and  contented. 

I  here  only  add,  that  tlie  class  of  novels 
to  wiiich  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  belong* 
have  excited  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
feeling  and  sympathy,  by  taking  isolated 
and  exceptional  cases  of  ivrong  and  cruelty, 
and  representing  them  as  of  universal  occur- 
rence. Inhabiting  a  slave  State  fi-om  my 
earliest  youth,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  the  Southern  negroes  were  the 
least  worked,  the  best  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed,  of  any  labouring  population  I  have 
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ever  seen  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  were  the 
happiest  and  most  contented  class  of  people 
in  any  walk  of  life  I  have  ever  known.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  sudden  and  forcible 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  may  conduce  to 
their  benefit  and  that  of  my  country,  as  I 
believe  it  will  ultimately  do ;  but  I  fear  the 
negro  must  still  pass  tlirough  a  long  ordeal 
of  suffering,  such  as  has  been  rarely  ex- 
perienced by  any  race,  and  which  might 
have  been  avoided,   but  for  fanaticism — 

an  ordeal,  I  repeat,  which  it  is  by  no  means 

« 

certain  jnay  not  result  in  the  extermination 
of  the  negro  throughout  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent. 

It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  such  a 
fate  brought  heedlessly  and  recklessly  upon 
millions  of  human  beings.  I  fervently  trust 
that  a  benignant  Providence  may  still  point 
out  some  means  of  averting  from  this  un- 
happy race  a  destiny  so  terrible ;  but,  while 
I  hope  for  the  best,  I  still  fear  the  worst. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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The  above  remarks,  penned  before  the 
termination  of  the  war,  will  not,  I  think, 
be  uninteresting  or  out  of  place.  The  in- 
stitution of  slavery  has  ceased  to  exist,  but 
4,000,000  negroes  still  remain  in  the  South. 
My  observations  may  serve  to  show  tlio 
kindly  relationship  that  formerly  subsisted 
between  the  Southern  master  and  his  slave. 
In  every  question,  indeed,  which  affects  the 
negro,  whether  as  slave  or  freeman,  the 
Southerners  are,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
competent  persons  to  treat  and  solve  it. 
They  understand  the  negro  cliaracter,  and 
the  negro  understands  and  has  confidence 
in  them  ;  they  were  bom  and  bred  up  to- 
gether as  friends,  and  not  as  enemies,  as  is 
so  often  ignorantly  supposed ;  the  one  ex 
tending  protection  and  kindness  to  his  de- 
pendant, the  other  receiving  it  at  his  hands 
with  gratitude  and  afifection.  How  differ- 
ent was  and  is  the  negro's  position  with 
the  Northerner,  and  his  situation  in  what 
were  called,  before  the  war,  the  Free  Staiea  f 
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The  N(Mrt;hemer's  dislike  to  the  negro  is 
something  extraordinary,  and  amounts  to 
repugnance — to  a  disgust  for  his  very 
person.  The  emancipation  philanthropist 
shuns  the  very  slaves  he  released,  and  yet 
insists  upon  the  South  extending  to  them 
all  civil  rights,  including  tlio  paramount 
right  of  suffrage^  which  he  denies  them  in 
liis  own  Northern  home.  In  the  name  of 
justice  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  I'acc  of  the 
Soutli,  which  has  now  submitted  to  the 
stem  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  bowed  to 
the  will  of  itH  conqueror,  and  has  now 
clieerfuUy  given  in  its  adhesion  to  the  re- 
established Union,  its  people  being  willing 
and  desirous  of  doing  their  duty  as  loyal 
citizens — in  behalf,  I  may  add,  of  the  negro 
freedman,  who  now  lives  peaceably  by  the 
side  of  the  Southerner,  I  trust  that  the  Con- 
servative patriots  of  the  North,  all  lovers  of 
the  Union,  all  wise  and  good  men,  will 
consider  this  question  of  enfranchising  the 
negro,   calmly  and    dispassionately,    and 
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xinder  a  solemn  sense  of  the  duty  they  owe 
to  themselves,  their  unfortunate  Southern 
brethren  (white  and  black),  and  their 
country,  and  will  leave  its  solution  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 
of  our  common  country,  to  wit,  tlie  people 
of  the  several  States.  Under  such  a  policy 
of  justice  and  conciliation,  the  South  will 
be  won  back  to  affectionate  brotherhood, 
and  will  rise  from  her  desolation ;  an  era  of 
peace  and  happiness  will  be  reinaugurated, 
and  the  reunited  Commonwealth  will  then 
move  forward  in  a  career  of  imexampled 
prosperity  and  power. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  Short,  but  eventftil  Chapter— A  Storm  at  Sea — Dis- 
agreeable Incidents  of  the  Voyage  •»  Sparkling 
Catawba — Ocean  Birds — A  Shoal  of  Porpoise — A 
Sail  a-hoy ! — A  Prize— The  Captured  Vessel  Burnt, 
and  the  Crew  Prisoners  in  Irons — A  Prisoner's 
Views  on  the  Civil  "War — Another  Prisoner's  Views 
— Arrival  at  Southampton — Captain  Nelson  pro- 
tests. 

After  a  delay  of  six  days  at  Bermuda 
— during  which  the  "  Nashwillers,"  as  the 
negroes  called  us,  received  every  hospita- 
lity from  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
sent  us  daily  supplies  of  poultry,  eggs,  live 
pigs,  fiadts,  vegetables,  and  other  delica- 
cies, as  presents  to  the  captain  and  crew — 
we  hove  anchor  and  left  port  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  November,     The  sky  was 
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briglit  and  serene,  tlic  air  tranquil,  the  sea 
calm;  cverythiiitf  promised  a  short  and 
agreeable  voyage,  and  wo  commenced  thus 
early  to  speculate  upon  the  sights  and 
wonders — in  a  word,  upon  the  mysteries  of 
London. 

These  delusive  day-dreams,  however, 
were  soon  rudely  disturbed.  On  the  6th 
the  weather  continued  fine,  and,  as  the 
whid  had  veered  to  the  right  quarter  for 
sending  us  forward  on  om-  journey,  our 
sails,  which  liad  so  long  hung  idly  against 
tho  mast,  were  raised,  and  spread  their 
white  bosoms  to  the  winds.  Tlic  favour- 
able breezes  freshened  considerably  on  the 
7th,  and  on  tlie  8th  became  unpetuous 
and  adverse.  Tho  night  of  the  8th  was 
wild  and  bliwterons,  and  on  tlie  9th  the 
heavens  were  covered  with  tliick  clouds, 
and  it  blew  a  gale.  The  tempest  increased 
in  violence  on  the  lOtli,  and  the  wander- 
ing vessel  drove  before  the  wind,  tossed 
and    retossed,    aloft    and    then    below. 
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On  the  lltli  the  storm  attamed  such 
fttr^,  that  we  could  no  longer  pursue  our 
course,  and  the  prow  was  turned  to  the 
angry  waves,  which  broke  over  the  decks 
with  fearfiil  violence.  In  this  condition 
we  lay  to  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  till 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  great  waves 
dashing  against,  around,  under  and  over 
us,  and  the  vessel  roUing  like  a  log  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  During  the  13th  and 
14th  the  storm  abated,  and  on  the  15th 
"  the  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took 
a  truce." 

There  is  a  certain  indescribable  fascina- 
tion produced  by  a  storm  at  sea,  by  the 
sensation  of  danger,  and  the  feeling  that 
there  is  only  a  thin  plank  which  divides 
you  from  death  and  eternity.  Though 
every  reflective  being  must  be  conscious  of 
always  existing  on  the  confines  of  that 
"  imdiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveller  returns,''  it  is  only  upon  occa- 
sions of  imminent  danger,  when  we  can  do 
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nothino:  to  avert  tlie  impending  calamity, 
but  must  remain  passive  spectators,  that 
we  can  fully  realize  that  proximity.  Such 
were  the  feelings  with  which  I  looked  upon 
the  lowering  sky  and  seething  waters,  as 
our  ship,  creaking  in  every  timber,  stunned 
and  staggering,  still  managed  to  keep 
above  the  waves,  and  steadfast  on  lier 
course. 

The  appearance  of  the  ship,  now  that  wo 
had  leisure  to  take  a  survey,  bore  abundant 
testimony  to  the  trials  tlirough  which  she 
had  passed.  The  whoel-houses  were  de- 
molished, and  portions  of  the  deck  washed 
away.  The  heavy  iron  davits,  from  which 
the  life-boats  had  been  suspended,  were 
bent  down  and  broken  off,  and  the  boats 
lost.  Our  vessel  leaked  from  stem  to  stem, 
the  floors  of  some  of  the  state-rooms  being 
constantly  covered  -with  \vater.  She  had 
lost  all  her  tinsel  and  fine  feathers,  and 
everything  w&s  "  in  great  and  marvellous 
disorder." 
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The  buffetings  of  the  long-continued 
storm  were  not  the  only  cause  of  our  in- 
conveniences, discomforts,  and  sufferings. 
While  at  Bermuda  we  had  taken  in  a  small, 
but  what  was  supposed  to  be,  with  the 
■quantity  already  in  store,  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  the  voyage,  procured 
from  the  rain-water  tanks  attached  to  the 
•dwelling-houses,  and  which  constitutes  the 
only  source  of  supply  on  the  Islands.  The 
past  season  having,  however,  been  un- 
^  usually  dry,  the  tanks  were  low,  the  water 
was  brackish,  and  filled  with  animalculae. 
A  few  days  after  leaving  St.  George's,  it 
was  discovered  that  our  casks  were  leaking, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  our  supply  of  fi^esh 
water  had  been  already  lost.  We  were  at 
once  placed  upon  short  allowance,  and  we 
suffered  during  the  sultry  weather  more 
grievously  from  this  privation,  from  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  get  the  water  down 
■our  hot  and  parched  throats,  it  was  ncces- 
>?ary  to  close  the  eyes  and  hold  the  nose. 
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Tliu  ice  taken  in  for  the  voyage  at 
Charleston,  owinfr  to  the  inferior  an-augo- 
ments  wo  possessed  ibr  storing  it  away, 
had  melted  before  we  left  Bermuda,  and 
our  stock  of  fresh  provisions — and  wc  liad 
no  other,  the  markets  of  Charleston  having 
been  exhausted  of  salt  beef  and  pork,  by 
the  wants  of  the  army — had  soon  become 
tainted.  To  sustain  life,  it  was  necessary 
to  choke  om*  food  down  w^ith  the  best 
grace;  but  we  should  never  have  succeeded, 
liad  not  our  resolution  been  stimulated  by 
empty  stomachs  and  voracious  appetites.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  no  wanderer  upon  that 
trackless  waste  will  ever  learn  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  tlic  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  situiition,  in  tlie  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  perfectly  understood, 
that  is  to  say,  by  actual  experience.  Some 
idea  of  the  nausea  wc  felt  may  bo  formed 
by  tliose  who  have  a  knowledge  of  mal  de 
Titer,  and  the  deadly  sicknesft  then  produced 
by  the  mere  sight  of  the  best  tbod. 
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My  wife  was  completely  broken  down, 
and  took  nothing  for  days  together  but 
potatoes,  which  were  washed  down  with 
the  remnants  of  a  basket  of  sparkling 
catawba,  which  I  had  sccm^ed  at  Charleston, 
while  I  subsisted  entirely  upon  hard 
biscuit,  cold  brandy,  and  the  prospect  of 
seeing  land.  Thoroughly  enfeebled  by 
this  scant  fare,  and  wearied  almost  past 
endurance,  the  reader  may  imagine — na 
pen  can  describe — the  emotions  of  pleasure 
with  which  we  saw  a  prospect  of  replenish- 
ing oiir  stores  from  the  well-filled  hampers 
of  a  vessel  that  had  just  left  the  bounteous 
shores  of  "  La  Belle  France." 

The  popular  American  wine,  above 
mentioned,  to  which  my  wife  was  so  much 
indebted  on  the  voyage,  has  found  its  way 
to  England,  and  is  regarded  as  of  almost 
equal  bouquet  with  the  best  continental 
wines.  America  owes  the  introduction 
of  the  grape  culture,  for  the  purpose 
of  wine  making,  and  the   catawba  wine 
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especially,  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  of 
Ohio. 

According  to  Mr.  Long^worth,  there  are 
five  thousand  varieties  of  the  grape  indi- 
genous to  America,  and,  as  we  all  know, 
endless  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  in  the 
States;  but  no  one  had  turned  them  to 
account  till  the  appeai-ance  of  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  though  as  long  back  as  156-4  wine 
had  been  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  It  was  no  sooner  known 
at  tliat  time  in  France  that  the  grape 
culture  had  been  commenced  in  those 
States,  than  the  French  Government,  from 
a  stupid  feeling  of  jealousy  lest  these 
wines  should  comj)etc  injuriously  with 
tliogc  of  France  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  ordered  all  the  vineyards  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana  to  be  destroyed.  But  for 
this  vandalism  the  Southern  States  of 
Americii  might  long  ago  have  been  as 
much  distinguished  for  their  fine  wines  as 
they  now  are  for  tlie  excellency  of  their 
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cotton.  In  regard  to  the  catawba,  it  is 
said  that  two  years  before  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  death  some  of  it  was  sent  to 
him,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased, 
remarking  to  a  gentleman  from  Cincin- 
nati, who  was  at  Apsley  House  a  few  days 
afterwards— 

**  Oh,  I  know  Cincinnati.  It  is  the 
residence  of  Miss  Groesback,  and  it  is 
famous  for  sparkling  catawba ;  catawba's 
a  good  wine !" 

The  Duke  was  right.  It  is  a  good 
wine — a  superior  wine — has  few  equals, 
and,  in  fact,  no  superior  unless  it  be  found 
among  the  clarets  of  France.  And  Mr. 
Longworth — the  real  Bacchus  of  the 
West — ^had  he  lived  in  earlier  times, 
would  have  been  apotheosized  as  a  be- 
nefactor of  the  race.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November 
we  passed  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands, 
having  them  on  our  starboard  bow ;  but  a 

a 
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continued  apprehension  of  a  disafjrecable 
encounter  with  our  friends  Captain  Wood- 
Imll  and  his  ship  "James  Ad^r,"  in- 
duced the  Captain,  instead  of  hauling  up 
at  Fayal,  to  decidedly  quicken  his  speed, 
and  we  saw  the  islands  grow  "small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  with  no 
little  satisfaction. 

Tlio  morning  of  the  IGtli  was  bright  and 
beautiftil,  the  rosy  clouds  of  the  mom 
were  tijjped  with  i>ure  gold,  and  we  once 
more  had  a  i-etuni  of  cheerfulness  on 
board,  tliough,  wearied  by  the  long  and 
boisterous  voyage,  we  realized  the  force  of 
the  words  of  the  old  lord  in  the  "  Tempest," 
when  wrecked  on  the  "  still  vexed  Ber- 
moothes:"  "Now  would  I  give  a  thousand 
furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren 
ground,  long  Iieath,  brown  furze,  any- 
thing." 

On  tho  17th  and  18th  the  weather  con- 
tinued fair,  tho  sea  subsided,  and  our 
approach    to    land    was    indicated   by  a 
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number  of  sails  visible  on  the  horizon.  A 
view  of  their  white  wings  flapping  in  the 
winds  and  breaking  the  monotony,  created 
the  most  pleasant  excitement.  On  the 
afternoon  of  tliis  day  we  passed  within 
hailing  distance  of  an  English  vessel,  and 
began  to  feel  once  more  as  if  we  were 
again  in  the  living  world. 

As  the  English  vessel  increased  her  dis- 
tance, and  we  thought  we  were  to  be  left 
once  more  alone,  I  was  surprised,  on  cast- 
my  eyes  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  see 
a  shoal  of  porpoise.  They  soon  began  to 
firolic,  and  spout  water  to  a  considerable  • 
height,  as  they  swam  by  the  side  of  the 
steamer  for  some  time.  The  flesh  of  the 
porpoise  is  not  now  considered  suitable  for 
food,  but  yields  an  excellent  oil,  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  an  article  of 
diet,  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  frequently 
partaking  of  it  for  breakfast.  The  por- 
poise derives  its  name  from  the  Italian 
words  porco^  a  hog,  and  peace^  a  fish,  from 
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the  habit  of  rooting  like  a  hog  in  tho  sand 
and  mud  in  searcli  of  its  food ;  and  heneo 
its  popular  designation  "the  sea  hog." 
Although  generally  regarded  as  a  fish,  it 
is  really  a  true  mammalian  ;  it  is  allied  to 
the  whale  si>ecies,  and,  like  tho  whale, 
suckles  its  youug ;  exemplifying  thus, 
Lamentations  iv.  3:  "  Even  the  sea  mon- 
sters di'aw  out  the  breast,  they  give  suck 
to  their  young  ones." 

Cut  off  from  the  world,  with  nothing 
above  and  below  but  sky  and  water,  tho 
traveller  by  sea  derives  amusement  and 
consolation  from  the  most  trilling  sources. 
Tho  tedium  of  the  earlier  part  of  our 
voyage,  when  near  tho  West  Indies  and 
Bahamas,  was  relieved  by  the  sight  of 
flocks  of  those  tiny  little  ocean  birds  called 
Storm  Petrels,  who  for  days  were  our 
constant  companions,  and  whom  I  often 
watched  for  hours  together.  They  would 
crowd  under  the  stern  of  the  vessel  with 
fearless  confidence,  their  black  wings  ex- 
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tended,  and  their  web-feet  resting  on  the 
waves,  as  they  picked  up  the  minute  atoms 
of  food  which  were  cast  to  them,  and  in 
search  of  which  they  will  follow  vessels  for 
himdreds  of  miles.  They  seldom  visit  the 
shore,  except  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
clefts  of  gloomy  and  inaccessible  rocks,  and 
are  thus  commonly  and  appropriately 
termed  Ocean  birds.  It  is  very  unusual 
for  them  to  alight  upon  the  rigging  or  deck 
of  a  vessel ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  they  have 
never  been  known  to  do  so,  except  when 
wounded.  Not  larger  than  the  swallow, 
they  brave  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  now  resting  on  the 
summit  of  the  waves,  and  now  sweeping 
through  the  valley  of  the  waters,  uttering 
their  singular  cry  as  if  they  were  the  very 
spirits  of  the  storm ;  with  which,  indeed, 
they  are  connected  in  the  minds  of  super- 
stitious mariners.  These  innocent  little 
wanderers  upon  the  pathless  wastes  of  the 
ocean,  so  interesting  to  all  but  sailors,  are, 
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from  their  auppoeed  connection  with  ap- 
proaching storms,  rogardod  by  mariners 
with  the  bitterest  liatred,  the  tar  never 
failing'  to  bestow  hearty  execrations  on 
"  Mother  Carey's  chickens "  whenever 
they  make  their  appearance.  If,  by  their 
aeuter  porcoptions,  these  harmless  crea- 
tures really  discover  the  approach  of 
stomis,  and  indicate  it  by  their  presence  to 
the  weary  mariner,  it  would  be  more 
rational  to  receive  the  warning'  with  grati- 
tude,  and  prepare  for  the  danger,  tlian  to 
load  the  faithful  monitor  -with  impotent 
curses. 

On  Tuesday  nioming,  the  19th,  when 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Southampton,  I  heard  the  watch  cry  out, 
"  A  sail,  hoa  !  a  sail  right  ahead  !"  Hurry- 
ing on  dock  I  saw  a  large  vessel  five  or 
six  miles  ahead,  making  towards  us.  On 
nearer  approach,  she  was  discovered  to  be 
a  tull-rigged  American  packet-ship.  Tlio 
Captain  immediately  gave  an  order  to  bear 
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down  upon  her,  at  the  same  time  hoisting 
the  United  States  flag. 

"Take  in  the  light  sails,  and  haul  in 
the  courses,"  shouted  the  Captain ;  and  in 
a  moment  the  vessel  was  moving  along 
imder  her  topsails. 

"  Beat  to  quarters,  and  open  the  maga- 
zines." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  roll 
of  tlie  drum  was  hcaxd  summoning  every 
man  to  liis  respective  station. 

Quickly  the  order  followed  to  cast  loose 
the  guns,  and  the  sailors  soon  got  our 
"pop-guns"  ready  for  their  work.  The 
ports  and  hatches  were  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  opening  left  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  powder  &om  below. 
Matches  were  burning  by  the  side  of  the 
guns,  and,  in  short,  every  preparation  was 
made  for  action,  as  an  impression  prevailed 
that  the  merchant-vessel  was  heavily  armed 
and  manned. 

The  ships  were  now  not  more  than  five 
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hundred  yardu  apart,  when  Captain  Pegram, 
applying  the  speaking-trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
as  the  United  States  flag  was  taken  down 
and  the  Confederate  colours  ascended  with 
a  graceful  flutter  to  the  mast-head  of  the 
"  Naaln-ille,"  hailed  the  packet,  and 
shouted — 

"  Haul  down  your  colours,  and  como 
aboard  with  your  papers." 

After  thirty  seconds  dead  sUencc,  "  Ay, 
ay,  sir,"  came  from  the  captain  of  the 
packet.  In  a  few  mlnutei*  a  boat  was 
rigged  and  shot  out  from  the  jiacket,  bear- 
ing her  captain  and  his  papers  aboard  the 
"  Nashville."  From  him  she  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  "  Harvey  Birch,"  of  New 
York,  fifteen  hundred  tons  bm'den,  bound 
from  Ha^Te  to  New  York,  In  ballast,  under 
command  of  Captain  Nelson,  with  a  crew 
of  twenty-nine,  all  told. 

A  boat  in  charge  of  an  officer  was  sent 
to  the  packet,  with  orders  to  take  off 
tlie   crew,  with   their  private   efiects  and 
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a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and  set  fire  to 
the  ship. 

Several  hours  were  spent  in  the  execution 
of  this  order.  When  the  last  boat  reached 
the  "  Nashville,"  we  saw  thick  volumes  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  doomed  shij).  Soon 
bright  flames  shot  through  the  dense 
clouds,  and  enveloped  the  masts  in  their 
fiery  embrace.  The  sails,  now  in  a  blaze, 
flaunted  in  the  winds,  and,  scattering  a 
fierce  light  on  every  side,  seemed  to  glory 
in  the  carnival  of  destruction.  The  whole 
body  of  the  ship  was  soon  a  mass  of  roar- 
ing and  crackling  fire,  and,  a  report  spread- 
ing that  there  was  gunpowder  on  board 
the  burning  craft,  the  "Nashville,"  after 
discharging  her  guns  at  the  hull,  rapidly 
moved  away. 

Two  hours  after  we  set  sail,  the  pillar  of 
flaming  cloud,  caused  by  the  burning  vessel, 
could  still  be  seen.  The  spectacle  of  the 
ship  on  fire  was  awfiilly  grand  and  beautiftd ; 
but  I  could  not  witness  the  sight  without 
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saddening  at  those  stem  necessities  of  war 
wliicli  had  rendered  her  destruction  in- 
evitable. 

The  crew  of  the  "  Harvey  Birch,''  with 
the  exception  of  the  captain,  two  mates, 
and  a  passenger,  who  were  pnt  upon 
parole,  were  placed  in  irons.  A  majority 
of  the  sailors  from  the  "Harvey  Birch" 
were  intoxicated,  and  had  to  be  assisted  on 
board  the  steamer.  Captain  Nelson  had 
lost  all  control  over  them  as  soon  as  he 
had  announced  the  capture  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  destruction  which  awaited  her, 
and  they  had  immediately  broken  into  the 
steward's  pantry  and  helped  themselves  to 
the  liquor.  When  the  bout  from  the 
"  Kashvillc "  ran  alongside,  the  whole 
crew  was  seen  worshii)ping  at  tlie  shrine 
of  Bacchus.  Around  the  altar,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  cask  of  rum,  the  head  of  which 
had  been  forced  in,  these  semi-drunken 
tars  were  reeling  under  the  maddening- 
influence  of  the  fiery  liquor,  and  hiccup- 
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ping  to  all  they  saw  an  invitation  to  join 
the  charmed  circle  and  take  '*  a  pull." 

The  captain,  mates,  cook,  and  carpenter 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  revolvers  and 
go  at  large,  after  signing  the  following 
instrument : — 

"  Confederate  States  Steamer,  '  Ifashville,' 
"At  Sea,  November  19th,  1861. 
"  "We,  the  undersigned  officers  and  passengers  on  board 
the  United  States  Ship  *  Harvey  Birch,*  being  now 
prisoners  on  board  the  Confederate  States  steamer 
'KashviUe,'  do  pledge  to  our  captain  our  sacred 
honour  not  to  bear  arms  against,  or  in  any  manner  to 
countenance  hostilities  against  said  Confederate  States, 
till  our  regular  exchange. 

**  William  H.  Nelson,  Captain. 

"  C.  F.  Stewakd,  Mate. 

"  T.  Stewaed,  2nd  Mate. 

"  J.  G.  Gltmnbueo,  Passenger. 

"  B.  F.  Hallett,  Carpenter. 

*'  Henbi  Pkelaki),  Steward. 

"  Geoboe  Cebvxnous,  Steward." 

BetaJdng  himself  to  the  deck,  after 
haying  gone  through  tlie  form  of  signing 
the  above,  Captain  Nelson  sought  by  heavy 
exercise  to  keep  down  his  vexation  and 
chagrin.    After  promenading  some  time, 
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he  approached  the  spot  where  some  of 
"the  younjj  gentlenien "*  were  "Wowing 
a  comfortable  cloud,"  and  opened  a  con- 
versation upon  the  subject  of  the  war,  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  in  the  ultimate 
success  and  final  triumph  of  the  Federalists. 
"For,"  said  he,  "we  have  the  numbers 
upon  you.''  Some  one  explained  to  him, 
in  opposition  to  this  view,  the  recent 
battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  in  winch  the  Federal 
General  Baker,  fonnerly  a  United  States 
ROnator  from  California,  and  two  thousand 
others  were  slain,  a  battle  of  which  Captain 
Nelson  had  not  yet  heard.  To  tliis  ho 
replied — 

"  To  us  the  death  of  2000  men  signifies 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  filling  their 
places.  We  will  place  2000  in  their  places, 
or  200,000,  if  they  should  be  required. 
The  Union  must  and  shall  bo  preserved. 
That  was  tlie  Jacksonian  tlieory,  and  it  is 
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ours.     God  joined  us  together,  and  no  inan 
like  Jeff  Davis,  or  set  of  men,  shall  put  us 
asunder.   You  may  kick  against  the  Union, 
but  you  will  find  that  you  are  kicking 
against  the  pricks.     When  we  have  gone 
through  the  blood  necessary  to  accomplish 
our  work — and  the  last  man  in  America 
shall  perish  before  it  is  given  over — you 
who  suiTive,  or  those  who  come  after  you, 
will  thank  God  that  we  were  inspired  with 
such  resolution,  and  guarded  you  fi'om  the 
consequences  of  your  own  fatuity,  and  pre- 
served to  you  and  your  posterity  the  best 
government  a  mercifiil  Providence  has  evei: 
vouchsafed  to  man.     In  the  South  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  styling  us  '  mudsills/  be- 
cause we  are  not  ashamed  of  labour,  and 
because  we  make  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
our  brow,  while,  by  way  of  retort,  some  of 
our  people  call  you  ^  white  trash,^  or  *  scrub 
chivalry,^  referring,  by  the  latter  phrase, 
more  particularly  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina ;  because  you  ^  toil  not,  neither  do 
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you  Spin,  and  yet  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  you,'  Tht-y  do 
not  object  to  the  raiment,  but  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  not  aslianicd  to  wear  It  at  the 
expense  of  the  unrequited  labour  of  youi" 
toiling  icUow  man,  slave  though  he  be. 
Whetlier  we  be  '  mudtnilla '  or  you  '  white 
traeh,'  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuas.  The 
day  for  discussing  any  question  as  between 
the  North  iuid  South  has  passed.  The  sword 
has  been  taken  ujt,  and  damned  be  he," 
said  the  CaptHin,  rolling  hia  eyes  and 
clenching  his  hand,  "who  first  lays  it 
down.  The  matter  must  now  be  settled  by 
hard  knocks  and  a  capacity  for  standing' 
'  punishment.'  I  warn  you  to  prepare  for 
the  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  The 
North  will  never  tlurow  up  the  sponge." 

When  the  Captain  tlius  closed  his  speech, 
the  midshipmen  could  not  restrain  a  burst 
of  applause  at  his  pluck  and  spirit ;  but 
they  rounded  it  off  with  a  jeering  burst  of 
laughter  at  what  they  termed  "  the  lively 
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old  cock's  madness."  Nothing,  however^ 
disconcerted  the  old  tar,  who  was  just  then 
cheered  by  the  voice  of  one  of  his  impri- 
soned crew,  who  cried  from  below — 

■ 

^'  Bully  for  you,  Captain !  that's  the  way 
to  palaver  'em." 

The  Captain,  apparently  well  pleased 
with  the  effect  produced  by  liis  discourse, 
turned  a  heavy  quid  of  tobacco  in  hiB 
mouth,  and,  making  a  polite  bow,  worthy 
of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  himself,  retired  to 
his  state-room. 

His  place  was  immediately  occupied  by 
a  stripling  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
the  individual  who  figures  in  my  list  as  the 
passenger  on  board  the  '^  Harvey  Birch," 
and  whose  self-importance  had  been  won- 
derfully enhanced  by  the  idea  that  he  was 
supposed  to  carry  fire-arms,  and  was  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  dangerous  to  require 
to  be  let  loose  only  on  parole.  He  had 
been  some  years  imder  instruction  in 
France ;  but  it  was  the  general  impression 
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on  his  own  ship,  as  woU  as  on  the  "  Nash- 
ville," that  he  still  required  the  services  of 
a  teacher.  While  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  he  had  acquired  the  French  language, 
it  was  quite  obvious  that  he  had  forgotten, 
if  he  had  over  known,  his  own. 

"Yaas,"  said  he,  "you  may  lai-f  now, 
but  it  will  soon  be  our  turn.  You  think 
you  have  done  a  big  thing,  to  huni  a 
trading  ship ;  but  I  call  it  a  barberish  deed, 
and  it  will  bo  revenged.  We'll  soon  have 
your  Confed'rate  maslieen  out  of  gear,  and 
the  whole  consam  in  our  power,  rag-tag 
and  bob-tail;  yaaa,  Jeff  Davis  and  his 
whole  lot  of  South  Carolina  dirt-eating 
chivalry." 

Here  one  of  tlie  midshipmen,  a  stout, 
thickset,  good-humoured  lad  of  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  from  the  Palmetto 
State,  said  abruptly — 

"  Look  liere,  my  lad  ;  it's  about  time  for 
you  to  dry  up.  There  are  Umits  to  for- 
bearance.    Nobody  is  furtlier  than  I  from 
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wishing  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner, 
but  your  language  and  bearing  are  in- 
sulting/' 

^'  Darned  if  I  care,"  said  the  passenger. 
"  Who's  hurt  ?  On  public  questions  I  say 
what  I  please,  and  when  I  please ;  let  ^  the 
galled  jade  wince;  our  withers  are  un- 
wrung.' " 

"  Very  well,''  rejoined  the  Middy,  "  as 
you  have  given  us  your  platform,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  lay  down  mine,  and  then 
you  can  act  as  you  choose,  and  we  shall 
very  soon  see  who  winces,  and  whose 
withers  are  wrung.  When  I  or  my  countr}' 
are  insulted,  I  resent  it  on  the  spot,  first 
by  a  word  and  then  by  a  blow ;  if  the  first 
don't  answer,  the  second  never  fails.  Say 
another  syllable  against  South  Carolina  or 
the  Southern  people,  and  you  will  need  all 
the  use  you  can  make  of  your  liberty  and 
your  side-arms,"  advancing  close  up  to  the 
youngster  in  a  stem  and  defiant  manner. 

"  Bully  for  you.  Captain ! ''  cried  out  a 
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drunken  prisouer  below;  "  that's  the  way  to 
palaver  'em  seceshers." 

The  passenger,  now  quite  lamb-lite, 
marched  off  in  the  direction  of  the  gangway, 
muttering  something  about  "  a  thousand  to 
one,"  and  ever  afterward  beliaved  with  be- 
coming diffidcnco  and  retiring  modesty. 
This  young  midshipman  afterwards  fell 
during  the  eeven  days'  battle  before  Rich- 
mond. 

The  night  following  the  capture  of  the 
"  Harvey  Birch,"  wliile  lying  in  my  berth, 
vainly  courting  the  drowsy  god,  I  heard 
some  of  the  yoimg  gentlemen  upon  dock 
singing  merrily  the  words  of  that  popular 
song — 

"  A  wet  sheet  (ind  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fust. 
And  fills  tho  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While,  like  the  Eogh^  fret>. 
Away  the  good  ship  flics,  and  leavus 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 
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There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
And  hark,  the  music,  mariners ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashing  free, 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea." 

So  quickly  had  these  young  people  for- 
gotten all  the  hardships  of  tlie  voyage — the 
first,  with  many  of  them.  Alas !  I  solilo- 
quised, that  our  happy  youth  passes  away 
so  soon. 

Oh  the  merry  days,  the  merry  days  when 
I  was  young ! 

We  continued  on  our  voyage  without 
further  incident  worthy  of  note,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  November  came  in 
sight  of  the  wliite  cliffs  and  green  hills  of 
Albion — 

"  Where  Britain  courts  the  "Western  spring, 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide." 

Soon  we  saw  castles,  churches,  and  towns, 
and  felt  the  inspiration  of  our  fatherland. 
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Here  wo  were  at  last  upon  the  clmlky  coast 
of  "  Merrie  old  England,''  the  home  ot"  free- 
dom, free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free 
faith ;  the  dear,  dear  land  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Jtilton ;  the  little  island  Kmpiro, 
which  has  so  long  marclied  in  the  van  of 
liberty,  conquest,  and  glory,  and  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  so  many  tender  ties  of  a 
kindi'ed  blood,  and  common  language  and 
religion ;  by  so  many  material  interests 
connected  with  trade,  commerce,  and  ma* 
imfactures.  It  is  these  interests  which  join 
U3  together  as  with  bauds  of  steel ;  it  is 
these  associations  of  ideas  which  cause  us  to 
turn  to  England  with  lilial  aflfoction,  how- 
ever we  uiay  ho  di^nded  at  times  by  those 
clashings  of  Interest  and  political  opinions, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
two  great  nations  in  opposite  hemispheres, 
and  living  under  diiiercnt  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

As   my  eye    wandered  over   the  white 
cliffs  leunhig  towards  the  ocean,  and  over 
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the  green  fields  of  the  sea-girt  nation,  I 
could  scarcely  comprehend  the  proUem  of 
the  wealth,  the  influence,  and  the  power 
which  here  sits  enthroned,  and  which  is 
felt  in  all  the  affidrs  of  mankind,  ^^farasthe 
winds  prevail  and  the  billows  roll."  The 
question  constantly  recurred  to  me,  why 
is  England  what  she  is?  whence  curings 
all  her  greatness  ? 

During  the  forenoon  we  passed  the 
"  Needles,"  and  steamed  up  the  Solent, 
casting  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  South- 
ampton Docks  about  eleven  o'clock.  The 
intelligence  of  our  arrival,  with  a  thousand 
exaggerated  rumours  of  the  hats  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  the  "Harvey 
Birch,"  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  the  wharves  were  crowded  with  an 
excited  and  curious  crowd.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  "  Nashville"  was  an  84-gun 
ship,  clad  in  steel,  and  armed  with 
^  ^  ramming  irons"  or  beaks,  front  and  rear ; 
that  she  had  sunk  a  whole  fleet  of  Federa 
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vessels  on  her  voyage  over,  destroying  mll- 
lions  of  pounds  worth  of  property,  and  sa- 
crificing tens  of  thousands  of  lives.  It  was 
asserted  that  Jeff  Davis  commanded  her  in 
person,  having  himself  come  to  represent 
his  case  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and  iinally, 
that  Lynch  law  had  heen  pi-oclaimod  in 
Now  York,  the  banks  robbed,  the  mayor 
mobbed,  and  the  city  given  over  to  the 
flames.  Before  any  one  could  land,  the 
telegrapliic  wires  had  been  flashing  this 
dubious  intelligence  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  telegrams  were  coming  in  to  Captain 
Pegram  and  otliers,  thick  and  fast. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement,  Cap- 
tain Pegram  discharged  the  prisoners,  who 
left  on  a  tug,  Captain  Nelson  at  their  head, 
and  the  gallant  yomig  passenger  bringing 
up  the  rear.  Captain  Nelson  parted  with- 
out bidding  any  one  adieu,  which  Captain 
Pegram  complained  of  as  rather  unhand- 
some, considering  all  the  kindness  with 
which  he  bad  been  treated  since  their  first 
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meeting  on  thp  "Nashville."     It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  two  commanders 
diflfered  as  to  the  etiquette  demanded  by 
the  occasion.     The  letting  loose   of   the 
prisoners   on    shore,   with  the    wonderful 
yams  they  spmi,  increased  the  uproar,  and 
we  could  hear  from  the  ship  the  shouts  of 
applause  from  their  fellow  tars,  and  their 
own  huzzas  for    the    Stars    and  Stripes. 
About  this  time  a  small  boat,  bearing  a 
British  officer  in  uniform,  and  flying  the 
Union  Jack,  darted  out  from  the  crowded 
waters  near  the  Custom  House,  and  soon 
hauled   up  alongside  of  us.     The  officer 
mounted    the    ladder,    and,   stepping   on 
board,    exchanged    salutes   with   Captain 
Pegram  and  his  officers,  saying — 

*  *  Aw — aw —  I — can — not  quite  make 
out — aw — yare — flag." 

"  That,"  said  Captain  Pegram,  pointing 
to  his  colom-s,  "  is  the  flag  of  the  Confede- 
rate States  of  America ;"  and,  immediately 
inviting  the  British  officer  to  his  cabin, 
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tbcy  turned  and  disappeared.  As  the  door 
closed  behind  them,  the  last  words  heard 
proceeding  from  the  Captain's  guest  were, 
"  Aw — aw." 

While  the  two  officers  were  closeted 
together,  the  Mayor  of  Southampton,  Mr. 
Frederick  Perkins,  the  Collector  of  the 
Port,  Mr.  Philip  Hedgers,  the  CoiTes- 
pondent  of  the  "  Times,"  and  many  other 
gentlemen,  came  aboard  tlio  "  Nashville  '* 
to  pay  their  resijects  to  the  ofBcers,  and  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  American  affairs,  and 
the  career  of  the  ship  since  leaving  Charles- 
ton. In  a  half  hour  Captain  Pegram  and 
his  official  visitors  reappeared,  and  seemed 
to  be  on  the  best  terms  ;  no  more  "  aw, 
aws  "  were  heard,  but  an  order  was  imme- 
mediately  issued  to  heave  anchor,  and 
move  the  ' '  Nashville  "  into  dock.  Steaming 
up  the  jetty,  we  passed  a  United  States 
vessel,  on  wliich  I  recognised  the  features 
of  many  of  our  "Northeni  brethren." 
As  we  slowly  moved   b}-,    a    rugged. 
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daring  looking:  Yankee  boy  descended 
from  the  rigging  of  the  American  ship, 
and,  hastening  on  shore,  was  near  the  jetty 
as  we  came  alongside.  After  intensely 
gazing  upon  ns  for  some  moments,  he  ran 
off  to  a  convenient  distance,  and,  momiting 
a  box  hard  by,  sang  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice — 

**  Neath  a  ragged  Palmetto  a  Southerns  sat, 
A-twisting  the  band  of  his  Panama  hat. 
And  trying  to  lighten  his  mind  of  a  load, 
By  humming  the  words  of  the  following  ode : 
Oh !  for  a  nigger,  and  oh !  for  a  whip ; 
Oh !  for  a  cocktail,  and  oh !  for  a  nip." 

The  excitement  created  by  our  arrival 
spread  with  the  bright  velocity  of  a  wild- 
fire, increasing  as  it  reached  the  English 
journals  in  the  Federal  interest,  who  raised 
a  funereal  howl  over  the  lost  ^^  Harvey 
Birch."  Some  of  these  papers  affected  to 
look  upon  the  "  Nashville "  as  a  pirate ; 
others  regarded  her  at  least  as  a  suspicious 
craft.     One  of  the  leading  papers  in  the 
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Radical  interest  aimoimced  tho  arrival  of 
the  "  Najshville "  in  an  editorial,  which 
was  beaded  somewhat  after  the  New  York 
sensational  style,  "  Piilvte  or  PrivatI':jlR, 
Confederate  or  Corsair,"  and  proceeded 
to  8ay  that  the  "  Nashville,"  lying  in 
Southampton  waters,  was  "  a  hideous 
blemish  upon  our  nineteenth  century 
civilization."  It  continued  by  saying, 
"  A  wild  boast,  or  bu-d  of  prey,  is  an 
object  of  di-ead,  but  not  ablioiTonce.  Tlie 
'  Nashville '  is  both ;  a  floating  den  of 
brutalized  human  beings,  making  destruc- 
tion the  immediate  business  of  their  lives — 
the  destruction  of  unanned  and  unoffend- 
ing ships,  carrying  on  a  peaceful  traffic 
upon  tho  common  liighway  of  nations." 

The  reader  has  seen  how  mistaken  was 
tliis  view  of  the  irate  and  indignant  editor. 
The  "Nashville"  was  not  despatched  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  originally  designed  to 
convey    tho    Confederate   Commissioners, 
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Mason  and  Slidell,  to  Europe.     The  Con- 
federate Government  wished  to  send  them 
through  the  blockade  in  one  of  their  public 
vessels,  that  the  British  and  French  Go- 
vernments might  have  before  their  eyes  a 
demonstration  of  the  palpable  inefficiency 
and  invalidity  of  the  blockade  at  this  time. 
Captain  Pegram  was  ordered  to  make  his 
way  to  England  in  the  speediest  possible 
manner    consistent   with    safety,   and  he 
did  not  turn  from  his  path  in  search  of 
prey.     But  for  these  orders  he  might  have 
destroyed  many  other  vessels.     I   do  not 
mention  this  fact  that  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Captain  Pegram  for  a  moment  be- 
lieved that  he  was  engaged  in  an  illegal 
enterprise;    on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
his  duty  required  him  to  inflict,  while  the 
war  lasted,   as  much  injury  as  possible 
upon  the  Federalists,  in  order  to  secure 
Confederate  recognition. 

No  one,  however,  who  met  that  amiable 
Christian  gentleman  while  in  England,  or 
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the  noble  and  accomplished  young  officers 
of  the  "  Nashville  "  —  gentlemen  in  all 
their  feelings,  and  patriots  ready  to  die,  as 
Bsveral  of  tliem  afterwards  did,  figliting  for 
the  independence  of  their  countrj' — could 
read  but  with  pain  tlie  intemperate  assaults 
of  an  editor,  who,  without  knowing,  or 
caring  to  know  them,  denominated  the 
ship  which  Was  honom-ably  commis- 
sioned by  a  recognised  belligerent  power, 
"  a  floating  den  of  brutalized  liuman 
beings." 

But  it  ia  foreign  to  my  purjjose  to 
pursue  this  subject  furtlier. 

Captain  Pegram,  to  set  at  rest  all  quea- 
ti(m  on  the  subject  of  his  authority,  pub- 
lished in  e^teTiso,  in  the  daily  papers,  his 
commission  as  an  officer  in  tlie  Nav)*  of 
the  Confederate  States,  as  follows  : — 

■'The  Presidout  of    tho    Confederate    States    of 
Amcricfl,   to  otl  who  eholl  see  these  presents. 


"  Know  yc  thai,  reposing  special  traat  and  confidence 
a  the  prntrioUsm,    raloiir,    fidelity,    and    abilities    of 
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Bobert  B.  Pegraniy  I  do'  appoint  him  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  rank  as  such 
from  the  20th  day  of  June,  a.d.  1861. 

"  He  is,  therefore,  carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  Lieutenant^  by  doing  and  performing  all 
manner  of  things  thereunto  belonging ;  and  I  do  strictly 
charge  all  officers,  and  others  under  his  command,  to  be 
obedient  to  his  orders  as  Lieutenant. 

''And  he  is  to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and 
directions  as  from  time  to  time  he  shall  receive  from 
me,  or  the  future  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
Ammca,  or  the  superior  officer  set  otev  him,  according 
to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war. 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of  Eichmond,  this 
30th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1861. 

"  By  the  President,  Jeffebson  Davis. 

"  S.  R.  MaUory, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

The  general  public  quickly  settled  down, 
under  the  leadership  of  more  dispassionate 
journals  than  that  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^^Nash- 
ville" was  en  T(*gle  as  a  man-of-war  of  a 
de  facto  Government,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  subject  of  congratulation  with  Federal 
shipowners  that  they  escaped  so  lightly. 
It  was  further   agreed,   by    papers    and 
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public,  tliat,  Eis  privateering  had  uot  been 
abolished  by  the  law  of  nations — the  Go- 
vernment at  Washington  having  refused  to 
give  its  assent  to  such  a  proposition  enia- 
uating  from  the  Congress  at  Paris  in  1856, 
remarking  at  the  time  that  they,  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  would  be 
thus  placing  their  o^vn  extensive  mercan- 
tile marine  at  the  mercy  of  Governments 
possessing  a  far  larger  armament — it  was 
agi'eed,  I  repeat,  tliat,  had  the  '*  Nashville" 
not  been  really  wliat  she  was,  a  band  fide 
public  vessel,  but  only  a  privatcei-,  her 
acts  upon  the  high  seas  would  have  been 
equally  legal. 

Captain  Nelson  placed  himself  in  com- 
mmiication  with  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Southampton,  and  the  Minister 
at  London,  immediately  on  reaching  tho 
shore ;  and  on  the  next  day  published  a 
statement,  or  protest,  in  the  papers,  differ- 
ing only  in  a  few  unimportant  particulars, 
from  my  recollection  of  the  facts. 
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A  subsequent  chapter  will  disclose  how 
the  excitement  of  this  aflFair  was  soon  swal- 
lowed up  by  another,  and  one  likely  to 
prove  of  a  more  serious  character,  at  least 
for  the  English,  with  more  rapidity  than 
the  rod  of  Moses  swallowed  up  those  of 
the  Egyptians. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

General  Aspect  of  the  Country  between  Southampton 
and  London — A  London  Hotel — Engoging  Private 
Board  and  Lodgings — Pidl  Mall  and  the  Club- 
house (juarttr. 

" Trust  me  you  have  an' exceeding  fine  lodging  here, 
very  noat  and  private."— Ben  Josson. 

On  the  raoming  of  the  23nd  of  November, 
we  bid  adieu  to  the  "  Nashville,"  and  left 
by  the  11  o'clock  train  for  London,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Pegi-ani  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pliilip  Hedgers,  very  pleasant 
English  residents  of  Southampton,  to  whom 
wo  had  been  introduced  the  evening  before, 
and  whose  conversation  interested  us  much. 
The  country  traversed  by  the  railway 
showed  the  richest  cultivation,  arable 
land,  meadows,   abundance  of  trees  and 
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glistening  streams  winding  among  them, 
and  was  surprisingly  green  and  cheerful 
for  the  season ;  at  least  it  appeared  so  to  us, 
accustomed  as  we  were  to  the  bleak  winters 
of  America.  The  prospect  was  enlivened 
by  scattered  villages,  hamlets,  gentlemen's 
seats,  churches,  towers,  fiurm-hpuses,  and 
cottages,  which  crowned  the  swelling  and 
sinking  hills;  and  the  people  we  saw  at 
the  stations  and  on  the  roadside,  in  our 
rapid  progress,  were  healthy,  red-&ced, 
and  evidenily  acquainted  with  beef  and 
pudding. 

As  we  approached  the  Metropolis,  the 
villages  grew  into  towns,  the  towns  into 
cities,  and  the  cities  appeared  nearer  to- 
gether every  moment,  till  we  finally  made 
our  way  through  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
houses  to  the  station. 

The  benign  influence  of  protracted  peace, 
good  government,  and  agricultural  and 
commercial  prosperity  were  everywhere 
evident.    Large  tracts  of  country  on  either 
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side  of  the  railway,  near  Southamptoiij  arc 
owned  by  members  of  tlie  well-known 
banking  firm  of  Baring  BrotJiers,  one  of  I 
whom,  Sir  Francis  T.  Baring,  represents 
tlie  district  in  Parliament.  Ho  has  been 
long  in  public  life,  but,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, possesses  little  influence  beyond 
tliat  conferred  by  wealtli. 

On  reaching  the  Waterloo  Station   we 

proceeded  in  a  cab  to  the Hotel,  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross,  to  which 
we  had  been  recommended  by  an  acquaint- 
ance at  Southampton,  who,  I  afterwordB 
learned,  did  not  patronise  the  same  es- 
tablishment. It  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  tliis 
peculiarity  of  a  certain  class  of  people. 
TJiey  seem  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  cir- 
cumstances hkely  to  have  impaired  your 
resources,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
must  always  have  plenty  of  "  tin."  Con- 
sequently they  recommend  you  to  any  but 
tlicir  own  hotel ;  extol  cloth  tlioy  do  not 
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wear,  and  discourse  of  wines  and  viands 
in  which  they  rarely  indulge  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  pockets,  assuming  rank 
and  position  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted. 

The  hotel  was  quiet  and  comfortable, 
with  a  decided  savour  of  "  old  fogyism," 
though  in  a  noisy  neighbourhood.  It  was 
with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction 
that  I  found  myself  once  more  on  terra 
jirma^  with  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable 
night  in  a  respectable  bed.  My  rooms 
were  handsomely  furnished,  and  finely 
situated,  the  windows  opening  upon  long 
streets  of  time-worn  and  weather-beaten 
houses,  and  looking  down  upon  what  ap- 
peared to  me  the  busiest  of  worlds ;  the 
servants  were  attentive;  and  the  fare  was 
sound  and  satisfactory.  I  foimd  in  it 
ample  food  for  "the  stomach,  every  man's 
master."  The  wine  was  what  is  known  in 
France  as  tin  ordinaire;  it  was  really  very 
ordinaiy,  and  reminded  me  of  a  wine  of 
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which  some  one  has  said  that  it  requires 
three  persons  to  swallow  a  glassful — the 
man  who  driiiks,  and  the  friends  who  uphold 
him  on  either  side,  and  coax  and  encourage 
liim.  I  need  liardly  say  that  I  used  it 
gingerly.  With  the  exception  of  the  wine 
and  the  cliargcs,  the  hotel  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  latter,  however, 
heing  unendurable  by  a  Confederate  exile, 
I  turned  at  tlic  end  of  the  week,  in  the 
absence  of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  to 
consult,  to  the  supplement  of  the  "  Tiraes'' 
for  a  "  remedy  against  tliis  consumption 
of  the  purse." 

Amongst  a  vast  number  of  board  and 
residence  advertisements,  I  selected  for 
examination  a  few  establishments  near 
the  Regent's  Park,  which  my  friend  as- 
sured me  was  a  respectable  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  houses  "  respectable  ;"  the  peo- 
ple "respectable,"  highly  "respectable," 
and  the  prices,  no  doubt,  intensely  "  res- 
pectable."    I  had  not  been  many  days  in 
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England  before  I  quite  understood  the 
importance  of  this  word  "  respectable."  I 
was  about  to  attend  a  dinner  one  evening, 
wearing  a  black  satin  necktie^  but  was 
warned  by  my  London  friend  that  it  was 
not  respectable.  In  the  act  of  ordering 
dinner  about  two  o'clock  at  the  "  Welling, 
ton"  one  day,  my  friend  grew  suddenly 
quite  red  in  the  face,  and  nervously  cried. 
"Hold!  Say  luncheon,  please.  It's  not 
respectable  to  dine  before  six."  Wishing 
to  invest  in  a  pair  of  French  boots  which 
graced  the  window  of  a  shop  in  L — r— 
Square,  my  friend  hurried  me  oflF  like  a 
reprobate  in  the  clutches  of  a  policemaM, 
lest  I  might  commit  myself  by  purchasing 
in  a  disreputable  district.  I  had  almost 
caused  a  catastrophe  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival,  by  going  in  a  cloth  cap,  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  fog  and  drizzling  rain, 
to  keep  an  appointment  in  the  City  with 
the  same  friend,  who  was  putting  me  un- 
der numberless  obligations  by  his  kindness, 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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and  who  was  my  constant  cicerone.  Soon 
as  I  was  near  enough  to  be  recognised,  my 
friend  turaed  quite  black,  the  veins  about 
his  forehead  were  suddenly  distended,  hia 
eyes  jirotnided,  and  there  was  a  sound  like 
the  death-rattle  in  his  throat.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  paroxysm  had  passed,  and  no- 
thing was  said  in  explanation  till  our  return 
to  the  West-end,  when  he  remarked  ab- 
ruptly, "  "Wlio's  your  hatter  ?"  and,  lookinp: 
at  my  head-gear,  said,  "  Having  just  run 
the  blockade,  it  is  admissible  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  City  once  with  '  that  caj),' 
but  I  entreat  yqu  never  repeat  the  mis- 
take." And,  getting  no  response  to  "Who's 
your  hatter  ?"  lie  continued :  "  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  mine  (Lincoln  and  Bennett); 
most  respectable  fellows." 

To  be  respectable  in  England  means, 
whether  the  object  of  the  feeling  be  man 
or  woman,  to  enlist  one's  self  under  the  pro- 
tection of  public  ojnnion — to  reach  that 
most  indefinite  standard  of  goodness,  or  to 
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seem  to  reach  it,  which  is  exacted  of 
every  one  as  a  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  associate  on  terms  of  ostensible  equality 
with  the  rest  of  the  human  family. 

But  I  must  continue  in  search  of  my 
pension.  My  cab  drew  up  in  front  of  one 
which  professed  to  furnish  the  upper 
classes  only  with  the  comforts  of  a  quiet 
home  and  cheerful  society.  In  answer  to 
my  rap,  a  page  appeared  in  greajsy  livery. 
I  stepped  into  a  hall,  soiled,  discoloured, 
and  dusty,  and  sadly  in  want  of  soap  and 
water,  paint  and  varnish.  A  few  seedy- 
looking  great-coats  were  suspended  from 
hooks  in  the  wall.  In  the  act  of  beating  a 
retreat,  or,  as  General  McClellan  would 
say,  of  ^^  changing  my  base,"  I  was 
brought  up  by  the  matron,  a  ponderous 
old  lady  of  at  least  sixteen  stones  weight, 
who,  advancing  as  well  as  she  could,  with 
a  profusion  of  jerky  bows,  insisted  on  my 
walking  in.  A  moment's  observation 
satisfied  mo  that  the  rule  here  was  not 
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"  Let  me  know  who  you  are,  that  I  may 
moasure  my  civilities  according  to  youi- 
deserts,"  but  that  tlio  proverbially  warm 
welcome  of  an  inn  awaited  all  who  came 
with  money ;  a  second  glance  equally  con- 
vinced me  that  a  stop  backwards  was 
impossible,  and  therefore,  without  anj" 
ado,  I  made  known  the  object  of  m)- 
visit, 

"  Oh,  yaas,"  said  she,  "  I  can  accom- 
modate you  beautifully.  It's  so  veiy 
lucky.  I've  just  got  two  rooms  vacant, 
the  iirst  time  in  three  montlis — both  lai'go 
and  airy,  and  on  the  sunny  side.  You 
saw  my  advertisement  in  tlxo  '  Times.'  Ah  ! 
great  paper  the  '  Times ;'  something  of  a 
thmideror,  didyousay?  Well,  itdoesmake 
a  noise  now  and  then.  I  never  advertised 
before ;  you  know  some  people  don't  like 
it,  but  you  know  a  body's  old  connections 
die  off,  and  a  body  must  do  something  to 
make  new  'una.  Please  walk  up,  sir,  and 
let  me  show  you  my  establishment.     I  am 
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weU  known,  sir.  This  is  no  common 
lodgings.  Possesses  accommodations  of  a 
most  elegant  description — accustomed  to 
the  genteelest  circles." 

We  momited  first  to  the  chambers  on 
the  second  floor,  the  doors  of  which  opened 
on  their  hinges  with  a  creak,  as  though 
grumbling  at  the  unaccustomed  intrusion, 
and  found  them  small,  narrow  rooms, 
generally  with  one  window,  through  which 
a  few  wintry  sunbeams  were  filtering, 
casting  long  strips  of  light  and  shadow  on 
a  threadbare  carpet  and  dusty  bedcover* 
The  curtains  were  faded,  and  the  air  damp 
and  musty.  Turning  firom  these  we 
entered  the  parlours,  the  same  size  as  the 
bedrooms,  which  were  scantily  fiimished, 
cold,  and  dismal.  Several  persons  were 
occupying  them  at  the  time.  They  had, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  vacant, 
restless  air  and  manner  one  would  expect 
to  find  among  the  inmates  of  a  madhouse. 
A  thin  old  lady,  drawn  up  near  the  almost 
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empty  grate,  was  evidently  nervous  and 
hypochondriacal ;  to  her  right  was  a  fat 
asthmatical  suhject — old  lady  number 
two — with  a  gaudy  head-dress  of  artificial 
flowers;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  two  of 
as  buxom,  blithe,  and  dcbonnaire  girls  as 
you  would  wish  to  see,  one  lolling  on  a 
sofa,  and  the  other  yawning  over  the  dog- 
eared loaves  of  a  sensation  novel. 

"  The  two  are  tlie  darters  of  a  titled 
lady,"  said  the  proprietress. 

Standing  before  the  party  of  ladies, 
speaking  in  an  oracular  tone,  but  in  broken 
English,  was  a  whiskered  and  spectacled 
individual — an  object  of  no  small  interest 
to  the  girl  with  the  novel — whose  tout  en- 
seinlle-  suggested  vivid  ideas  of  tho  shabby 
genteel. 

"That's  the  Bai'on,"  said  the  rod-faced 
proprietress,  with  evident  pride ;  "  a  Ger- 
man lord  at  home,  but  professionally 
engaged  here  in  artistic  pursuits.  Have 
you  any  corns  ?     Well,  it's  very   lucky — 
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lie  will  give  you  instant  relief.  He  is  a 
famous  chiropodist  and  artist  pedicure. 
My  company  is,  as  you  have  just  seen, 
composed  exclusively  of  nobility  and  gen- 
try, and  them  as  are  nobilities'  connections. 
And  I  am  a  bom  lady,  sir.  Yaas,  sir,  and 
a  lady  bred.  It  is  only  misfortune  as  has 
brought  mo  down,  and  it  isn't  very  low  . 
either,  when  one  considers  what  company 
I  keep.  The  hairystocracy,  such  as  the 
Baron,  is  my  great  stay.  In  my  time  I 
have  lived  with  princes,  and  princes  have 
been  glad  to  live  here  with  me  ;  but  even 
they  were  never  received  without  a  refer- 
ence. Yaas,  sir,  references  are  given  and 
required." 

Thus  proceeded  the  worthy  matron,  as  if 
for  the  mere  love  of  talking,  while  we  made 
our  way  to  the  front  door.  Before  reach- 
ing that  much  desired  loop-hole  of  re- 
treat, my  progress  was  barred  by  a  person 
I  took  to  be  the  chief  cook,  who  issued 
from  a  side  door  at  this  critical  moment, 
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doubtless  to  join  his  mistress  in  enforcing 
upon  me  the  peculiar  advantages  of  tlie 
establishment.  I  felt,  after  this  reinforce- 
ment of  the  enemy,  quite  in  extremig,  but 
determined,  before  drawing  off,  to  put 
the  lady  to"  the  test,  merely  for  the  fun  of 
it,  and  said — 

"  You  observe  I  am  a  foreigner." 

"  Oh  yaas,"  said  she,  "  I  knowcd  it  at 
once.     You  are  Irish,  am't  you  ? 

"  Oh  no;  can  you  understand  perfectly 
what  I  say  ?" 

"Bless  you,  yaas,  every  word.  You 
speaks  English  beautifully.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  I  'ope  you  a — am't  a 
Yankee  ?" 

I  replied  rather  tartly — 

"No  madame." 

"No  offence,  sir.  I  am  very  fond  of 
some  Yankees.  Clever  people  them  Jona* 
thans  are.  It's  not  me  but  my  company 
as  objects  to  Yankee  'Mericans,  you 
know." 
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^^  But  I  have  just  landed  from  a  long 
journey,  and  it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  stranger  to  give  a  refer- 
ence." 

"  Umph !  that's  true,"  said  the  matron ; 
*^  but  it's  a  mere  formality,  nothing  more. 
You  can  refer  to  your  landlord  at  the 
inn." 

"  True ;  but  what  can  he  say  ?  that  I 
entered  his  house  a  few  days  ago ;  since 
that,  I  have  eaten  as  much  food,  and 
washed  it  down  with  as  much  wine,  as 
probably  any  native  guest  he  ever  had; 
that  he  has  not  presented  his  bill,  and  con- 
sequently, as  a  matter  of  course,  it  has  not 
been  paid.     VaUa !" 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  one,  how  you  are 
chaffing  me ! "  said  the  matron ;  ^^  but  I  can 
stand  plenty  of  that,  so  never  mind.  And 
you  be  a  Frenchman  ?  Very  well,  I  don't 
stand  on  forms  and  ceremony.  Miss  Agnes 
will  be  delighted  you  are  coming,  I  am 
sure.     She  is  always  *  parley-vousing '  and 
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'  voilaring.'  I  sec  you  are  a  gentleman. 
The  affair  is  settled.  I  accept  you  aa  a 
guest,  and  promise  you  the  attractions  of  a 
home  rather  than  a  lodging.  You  -mil 
find  my  establishment  no  less  eligible 
thau  unique — yaas,  sir,  unique  is  tlip 
term." 

"  Dumbfoundered "  at  the  progress  of 
events  in  her  mind,  I  hesitated  for  an 
answer,  ■when  she  rallied,  and  said — 

"Come,  I  say  we  will  treat  you  well, 
and  you  will  have  a  pleasant  time  with  the 
Baron.  He  is  an  amusing  choi-acter — 
quite  diverting,  I  assure  you  ;  an  'onor 
to  the  hairystocracy." 

Here  I  broke  in  and  thanked  Iier  for  the 
benevolent  relaxation  of  her  niles  iu  my 
behalf,  and,  declining  the  association  of 
the  Baron  for  the  present,  backed  out, 
thougli  pressed  in  fixjnt  and  harassed  on 
both  flanks. 

After  visiting  several  establishments, 
bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  one 
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already  described,  I  was  not  slow  in  deter- 
mining to  take  private  lodgings,  though, 
from  previous  acquaintance  with  these,  I  was 
by  no  means  sanguine  of  securing  many  of 
the  comforts  of  a  home.     These  lodgings 
^ere   associated   in  my  mind  with  dirt, 
desolation,  and  dreai'iness.     Turning  me- 
mory back  ten  years,  I  recalled  an  apart- 
ment, the  principal   room   of  which  was 
furnished  with  a  worn  carpet,  too  small  for 
the  floor,  but  which  was  made  to  answer 
its  purj^ose  by  means  of  a  drugget ;  around 
the   walls   a  straggling    row    of    antique 
chaii's,  straight  in  the  back  and  hard  in 
the  seat ;  a  creaking  table  in  the  centre,  a 
wedge  under  one  leg  to  keep  it  steady ;  a 
dirty  card-table  covered  with  baize  which 
was  once  green,  but  was  then  in  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  stage  of  decay ;  a  cherry- 
wood  side-board,   surmounted  by  an  im. 
menso  tea-caddy,  redolent  of  cheap  Hong 
Kong,   mice,   mould,   and   dust;   a    high 
mantelpiece,     painted     in     imitation    of 
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marble,  and  crowded  with  china  orna- 
ments— ^birds,  cats,  and  dogs,  the  latter 
with  baskets  in  their  mouths  ;  some  red 
wine-glasses  and  smelling-bottles  stuffed 
with  dried  rose  leaves;  tlic  walls  dingy, 
and  rendered  somcwliat  liideous  by  modem 
art,  which  had  left  there,  on  canvas  largo 
as  that  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  family- 
piece,  tlie  gliastly  features  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  family.  Such  were  the 
memories  of  otJier  days  as  to  those  lodg- 
ings on  which  I  was  now  intent,  and 
which  I  lioped  to  find  as  much  improved 
as  were  tlie  general  features  of  the  Metro- 
polis in  the  last  decade. 

After  a  few  days'  industrious  research, 
with  tlie  aid  of  my  friend,  whose  assistance 
I  (*ought  on  the  assurance  that  I  desired  to 
procure  something  "  very  decidedly  re- 
spectable," I  succeeded  in  finding  a 
delightful  suite  of  three  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street,  St.  James's,  for  which  I  agreed  to 
pay  tliree  guineas  a  week.     This  charge 
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included  attention  ;  but  everything  else 
was  extra,  and  I  found  my  landlord  a 
capital  specimen  of  what  we  call  in 
America,  an  "Extra  Billy."* 

Jermyn  Street,  starting  from  St.  James's^ 
and  lying  between  Piccadilly  and  Pall 
Mall,  the  great  social  centre  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  near  the  Parks,  is  in  the  quarter 
of  the  London  club-houses  and  theatres, 
and  is  the  most  fashionable  portion  of 
London  for  bachelors,  the  same  apart- 
ments which  here  let  for  three  guineas  a 
week  being  procurable  in  more  quiet  and 
quite  as  respectable  quarters,  but  less  in- 
fested with  dandies,  for  a  third  less. 

The  custom  in  London,  of  living  in 
furnished  apartments,  is  very  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  American  hotel  life. 
Lodgings  are  the  nearest  approach  to 
a    home.     They   combine    privacy    witli 

*  This  phrase  originated  in  the  large  annual  bill  of 
extras  sent  in  by  a  mail  contractor  of  the  name  of 
'William  Smith,  who  thus  acquired  the  nickname. 
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L-conomy,  arc  free  from  the  cares  and 
duties  of  a  household  establishment,  and 
to  those  like  myself,  far  from  homo,  coun- 
try, friends,  and  happiness,  with  no  heart 
to  mingle  in  general  society,  with  no 
thought  but  of  my  wretched  country,  and 
no  hope  but  in  her  regeneration,  they 
afforded  just  that  kind  of  cheerfid  seclusion 
which  constitutes  tlie  cliief  attraction  of  a 
home,  and  is  so  grateful  to  tlie  troubled  mind. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  snug  and  cosy 
character  of  my  Jemipi  Street  aljodo,  with 
its  bright  grates,  its  blazing  coal  fires,  and 
its  massive  furniture,  all  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  convenience  and  comfort.  I  had 
no  dilapidated  Kidderminster  carpet,  no 
ricketty  tables  and  straight-backed  chairs, 
no  collection  of  wild  beasts  in  china  for 
ray  mantelpieces,  and  no  smirking  jmter~ 
familias,  with  his  better  half  and  ten 
cliildren  smiling  down  from  daubed  can- 
vas for  ever  upon  me,  with  the  same 
dreary  cast  of  features  and   the   eternal 
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grin,*  but  I  had  everything  that  was  com- 
fortable, and  my  friend  told  me  I  was  now 

THOROUGHLY     RESPECTABLE.       My   COok   was 

good,  that  is  to  say,  was  French,  and  my 
food  unexceptionable. 

The  following  bill,  presented  to  me  for 
the  week  ending  December  7th,  1861,  in 
whicli  ever}''  item  was  set  down,  according 
to  the  prevailing  custom,  and  whieh  was 
about  one-half  as  much  as  is  charged  for 
similar  accommodations  at  first  class  New 

*  I  would  not  have  my  readers  suppose  that  all  the 
London  lodgings  are  of  the  inferior  description  of  those 
described  above.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are 
unsurpassed  for  comfort  and  elegance.  It  happened  to 
be  during  the  crowded  condition  of  London,  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition 
or  World's  Fair,  in  1851,  that  I  was  placed  in  the  dis- 
agreeable position  of  scarcely  knowing  where  to  find  a 
roof  to  shelter  my  head ;  and  that  I  sought  refuge  in  the 
«heap  lodgings  which  impressed  me  so  unfavourably, 
and  the  memory  of  which  haunted  me  down  to  the 
period  of  1861.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
London  lodging-house  life  was  ordinarily,  at  that 
period,  having,  within  two  weeks  of  my  arrival  in  the 
^letropolis,  crossed  the  Channel  and  lost  myself  amidst 
the  gaieties  of  the  French  capital. 
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■^ 

York  hotels,  may  not  prove  uninterestiug    ^H 

to  future  American  travellers : — 

■ 

1861.    Dr.  to  W.  A.  W. 

......  ■ 

Dec.  Ist,— Two  Breakfasts 

^1 

Dinner  and  Claret  (5*.  6i.)      . 

0  13     U       ^1 

Paper  2d.,  Stamps  3».. 

^1 

„   2nd.— Two  Breakfasts 

0     4     6       ^1 

Dinner,  Claret  (5s.  6rf.) 

V 

Stamps 

0     0     6         B 

„    3rd.— Two  Breakfasts  . 

.046          H 

Ono  Dinner,  Claret  (Bs.  6d.)    . 

0     9     fi 

„    4th.— Two  Breakfasts  . 

.     0     4     H 

Dinner,  Claret  (5«.  6(i.)      . 

.     0  10     6              J 

„    5th.— Two  Brcnkfnsts 

0  4  6    mk 

Dinner  for  One  . 

^1 

„    6th.— Two  Breakfasts       . 

0     4     6       ^1 

Dinner,  Claret  (5s.  Qd.)       . 

.     0  U     0       H 

„    7th.— Two  Breakfasts 

0     4             ■ 

^_                    Teas            .... 

^1 

^^^^^^^B                  Fire  and  Lights 

10           ^1 

^^^^^H                  Apartments 

^P               The  neighbourhood  on  the  ou 

■ 

£3  18             ^1 

tskirts  of     H 

^V              wliich  Jemiyn  Street  lies,  ia  not  the  most      ^| 

^1                 rlr-dirnhl*"    ns  mn.v  ho  rnnfinv  imnn-iTiprI    fni-       ^1 

^1             -A  pafeT/aimlim.     Tlic  mere  London  gallant      ^| 

^B           whom  I  remember  somewhere  to  have  seen.    ^| 
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thus  graphically  described,  as  he  flourished 
two  hundred  years  ago,  is  still  an  indivi- 
dual whom  respectable  people,  as  my  Mend 
said,  take  no  small  trouble  to  avoid.  '^  The 
gallant  is  coimted  a  wild  creature — ^no 
wild  colt,  no  wild  ostrich,  wild  cat  of  the 
moimtains,  is  comparable  to  him ;  he  is  the 
buffoon  and  the  baboon  of  the  times ;  his 
mind  is  wholly  set  upon  cuts  and  slashes, 
knots  and  roses,  patchings  and  pinkings, 
borderings,  trimmings,  yawning  breasts, 
gaping  knees,  arithmetical  middles,  geo- 
metrical sides,  mathematical  waists,  musical 
heels,  and  logical  toes.  I  wonder  he  is  not 
for  the  Indian's  branded  skin,  and  ringed 
snout." 

The  bucks  of  the  present  day  are  not 
quite  so  extravagant,  and  the  altered  con- 
dition of  affairs  has  shorn  them  of  the  lai^er 
part  of  their  influence  in  society.  Yet  they 
are  not  without  some  importance,  and 
strive  by  every  art  to  maintain  their  credit 
and  authority. 
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As  the  palace  and  the  hovel  iii  London 
stand  side  by  side,  so  in  this  neighlionr- 
hood,  among  the  disreputable  classes,  whose 
lives  are  a  continual  round  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation,  are  seen  all  day  mingled  the 
best  people  of  England ;  for  it  is  also  in 
this  quarter  that  the  club-houses  are  situ- 
ated, whose  members  are  chosen — as  I 
had  every  opportunity  of  afterwards  know- 
ing, when  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Reform  Club — &om  the  most  eminent 
persona  in  the  kingdom,  ci\'il,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  every  largo  city 
of  Europe  a  similar  class  of  fashionablo 
sparks,  under  the  sanction  of  whose  autho- 
rity the  laws  of  fashion  are  issued — opulent 
idlers,  with  more  money  than  brains ;  but 
nowhere  is  the  proportion  so  great,  or  their 
number  actually  so  large,  as  in  the  "West- 
end.  The  streets  of  jwirticular  localities 
are  animated  by  their  presence.  Tliey 
loiter  upon  the  steps  of  the  club-houses, 
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and  saunter  arm-in-ami  before  fashionable 
shop  doors ;  stare  in  the  faces  of  the  ladies 
who  pass,  and  yawn  in  the  midst  of  every 
sentence  they  summon  energy  to  utter  to 
each  other.  They  have  no  employment 
but  to  kill  time,  no  motive  higher  than 
curiosity,  no  desire  but  to  be  amused. 

A  stranger  passing  through  Regent 
Street  on  an  afternoon,  when  thousands  of 
splendid  equipages  are  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  shops,  or  dash  by  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  a  gay  and  elegant  crowd  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  throng  the  side- 
walks, has  little  idea  of  the  change  which 
occurs  in  a  few  hours,  of  those  who  appear 
after  dusk  upon  the  stage. 

Soon  after  the  streets  begin  to  shine 
with  the  lustre  of  gas-light,  new  faces  ap- 
pear, fresh  crowds  assemble.  The  stranger 
viewing  the  gay  scene — and  it  is  gayer  and 
brighter  even  than  that  it  has  so  quickly 
followed — dreams  not  of  the  mental  anguish 
and  suffering  concealed  beneath  the  rustling 
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silks  and  fisided  satins  of  those  who  now 
pace  the  streets. 

Such  was  the  quarter  on  the  outskirts  of 
which  I  was  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined 
on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1861. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Confederate  Joint  CommisBioners,  Messre.  Yance^^ 
Mann,  and  Rost— Mr.  Tancey  at  Eiahmongers'  Hall 
— Speaks,  and  makes  a  favourable  impression—- 
Sketches  of  Mr.  Tancej  and  Colonel  A.  Dudley 
Mann. 

The  duties  of  my  miisslon  required  me  to 
call  upon  the  Confederate  Commissioners 
immediately  upon  my  arrival  in  London. 
Two  of  them  only  were  in  town,  Mr. 
Yancey  and  Colonel  Mann.  Judge  Bost, 
the  third  member,  was  absent  in  Paris. 
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They  were  both  sanguine  of  the  Imniediato  ' 
recognition  of  the  Confederate  States ;  said 
it  might  occur  at  any  momeut.  I  saw  at  J 
once  the  source  of  the  great  confideneo 
manifested  in  Richmond.  Tliese  gentlemett  I 
were  laboriously  occupied,  as  tliey  had  been 
since  their  arrival,  six  months  before,  ■ 
the  discharge  of  their  ofticial  duties,  and 
believed  they  were  now  about  to  have  their 
labours  crowned  %vitli  success.  Mr.  Yancey 
had  just  attended  a  dinner  at  the  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  to  which  he  had  been 
specially  invited,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Mr.  Samuel  Isaacs,  surviving 
partner  of  tho  firm  of  S.  Isaacs,  Campbell, 
and  Co.,  who  was  successfully  engaged  in 
blockade-running,  and  in  many  ways  show- 
ing his  .s^Tiipathy  with  the  Confederate 
cause. 

Mr,  Yancey  occupied  tlie  scat  of  honour 
to  the  right  of  the  Prime  Warden,  by  whom 
he  was  requested  to  address  the  meeting, 
in  response  to  the  sixth  regular  toast.     In 
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justice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Yancey,  I  am 
thus  specific,  as  a  scurrilous  writer  in  one  of 
the  New  York  papers,  with  equal  falsehood 
and  eflfrontery  represented  shortly  after- 
wards that  Mr.  Yancey  had  made  indecent 
efforts  to  secure  a  ticket  of  invitation  to  the 
dinner,  and  had  finaUy  thrust  himself  for- 
ward  with  a  speech,  though  unasked.  In 
answer  to  the  sixth  toast,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Civil  War  in  America,  Mr. 
Yancey  delivered  a  brief  address,  which 
was  most  favourably  received  by  the  Com- 
pany and  the  public,  and  which,  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  times,  and  as  showing 
tlie  state  of  feeling  among  Confederate 
officials,  is  worth  preserving.  It  was  very 
nearly  as  follows : — 

"  Upon  the  part  of  Americans,  I  sincerely 
respond  to  the  sentiment  just  expressed  by 
tlie  Prime  Warden,  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  America.  Such  a  wisli,  proclaimed 
by  a  company  of  intelligent  Englishmen, 
must  kindle  a  corresponding  spirit  in  the 
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bosom  of  every  enliglitened  and  impartial 
American.  The  name  American  no  longer 
represents  a  miitcd  people.  There  exists 
now  two  American  nationahties,  the  Con- 
federate and  Federal  Americans.  I,  as  you, 
may  perhaps  be  aware,  am  a  Confederate, 
or  as  the  Federal  Americans,  unmindful  of 
the  character  of  our  common  forefethers, 
disdainfully  term  me,  a  rebel.  But  the 
justice  and  the  sense  of  riglit  of  tliia  preat 
Government,  promptly  coincided  in  by 
France  and  Spain,  speedily  wiped  out  tliat 
stigma  from  our  brows,  and  my  country- 
men arc  acknowledged  here,  at  least,  to  be 
belligerents  (cheers).  Though  indebted  to 
an  enlarged  and  enlightened  view  of  public 
law,  and  not  to  the  mere  grace  or  favour  of 
England  for  this  acknowledgment  of  our 
unquestionable  rights  and  loan  standi,  I 
must  freely  express  hero  to-night  that  deep 
sense  of  thankfulness  which  I  am  sure  all 
my  countrymen  feel,  for  its  early  public 
avowal,  '  Bis  dal  qui  Clio  dut '  (jtrolonged 
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cheers).  From  no  other  power  could  it 
have  come  so  gracefully.  In  this,  ^^the 
old  country,"  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment is  recognised  and  practised,  however 
blended  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  To 
your  institutions  Americans  are  indebted 
for  the  chief  of  those  vital  principles  which 
have  caused  them  to  style  the  Republic — 

'  The  land  of  the  free 
And  the  home  of  the  oppressed/ 

^'  Such  invaluable  rights  as  the  old  Eng- 
lish writ  of  habeas  corpus j  of  a  speedy  trial 
by  jury,  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  are  the  main  pillars  of  Ameri- 
can constitutional  liberty,  and,  I  am  both 
happy  and  proud  to  say,  are  observed  at 
least  throughout  the  Confederate  American 
States,  as  vital  and  practical  rights,  even 
during  their  stem  struggles  to  preserve 
their  ^national  life.'"  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)      ^^I    fed    how    unbecoming    it 


would  be  in  me  to  intrude  upon  sucli  au 
occasion  as  the  present  any  merely  par- 
tizan  views  of  the  causes  which  have 
broken  up  the  late  Federal  union.  Na 
matter  what  tlicy  may  have  been ;  one 
thing  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that  the  contest 
now  going  on  is,  upon  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States,  for  the 
right  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  resist 
subjugation  by  the  North.  (Hear,  hoar). 
They  occupy  a  tenitory  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  Axmtria  together; 
they  are  ten  millions  in  number ;  tlioy  are 
chiefly  producers  of  raw  nmterial,  and 
buyers  of  all  kinds  of  nmnuiacturcd  goods. 
Their  pursuits,  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
duction are  totally  diflerent  from  tliose  of 
the  North.  They  think  it  to  their  interest 
to  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest,  and 
to  sell  where  they  can  sell  dearest.  In  all 
tliis  the  North  diflfers  foto  ca:lo  from  them, 
and  now  makes  war  upon  us  to  enforce 
the  supremacy  of  their  mistaken  ideas  and 
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selfish  interest.  In  defence  of  their  liberties 
and  sovereign  independence,  the  Confeder- 
ate States  and  people  are  united  and  reso- 
lute. They  are  invaded  by  a  Power  num- 
bering 20,000,000 ;  and  yet  for  eight  months 
has  the  Confederate  Government  success- 
fully resisted — ay,  repelled — that  invasion, 
along  a  military  firontier  of  a  thousand 
miles.  Though  cut  off  by  a  blockade  firom 
all  foreign  trade,  their  internal  resources 
have  been  adequate  to  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  on  the  field  of  an  army  of 
over  250,000  troops.  Can  all  this  be,  and 
yet  those  6,000,000  of  whites  be  divided? 
The  idea  is  preposterous.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  our  efforts  to  obtain 
foreign  intervention,  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  declacre  emphatically  that  the  Confederate 
States  have  neither  sought  nor  desired  it. 
They  can  maintain  their  independence 
intact  by  their  own  strength.  As  to  their 
recognition  by  the  Powers  of  the  world, 
that  of  course  they  desire.     They  are  a 
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people,  a  nation  exliibiting  elements  of 
power  wliicli  few  States  of  the  woild 
possess.  But  they  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  nor  do  they  feel  aggricT©d, 
because  these  ^oat  Powers  see  fit  for  a 
season  to  defer  their  formal  recognition 
and  reception  into  the  family  of  nations. 
However  they  may  differ  from  them  as  to 
the  period  when  their  recognition  should 
take  place,  they  fully  understand  that  audi 
an  action  is  purely  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined by  those  countries,  each  for  itself, 
and  with  reference  to  its  own  interests  and 
views  of  public  policy.  Other  nations, 
having  trading  relations  with  us,  have 
quite  as  much  interest  to  send  ministera 
and  consuls  to  ns,  as  wo  have  to  send  such 
representatives  to  them.  (Hear,  hear). 
Why,  then,  shall  there  not  be  peace? 
Sbuply  because  the  North,  in  its  pride, 
will  not  admit  that  to  be  a  fact — a  /ait 
accompli — which  Old  England,  followed  by 
the  first  Powers  of  Europe,  has  recognised, 
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and  which  the  Confederate  Government 
and  armies  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
to  be  a  stem  and  bloody  &Lct — the  £Eict 
that  we  are  a  belligerent  Power.  There 
can  be  no  basis  for  negotiations,  or  for 
peace  proposals,  or  consultations,  so  long 
as  the  Confederates  are  deemed  to  be  and 
are  treated  as  rebels.  (Hear.)  But  when 
our  adversary  shall  become  sufficiently 
calm  to  treat  us  as  a  belligerent  power, 
the  morning  of  peace  will  dawn  in  the 
horizon.  When  that  hour  shall  arrive  I 
think  I  may  say  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment will  be  inflexible  upon  one  point 
only — its  honom*  and  its  independence. 
For  the  great  interests  of  peace  and 
humanity  it  will  yield  much  that  is  merely 
material,  or  of  secondary  importance." 

Mr.  Yancey  availed  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  after  my  arrival,  when  1  had 
but  imperfectly  recovered  horn  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  to  hold  witli  me  a  lengthy 
and  earnest  conversation  upon  the  line  of 
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private  conversation  and  policy  wliielj 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  all  Confederates  in 
Europe,  jjublic  and  private,  official  and 
unofficial.  He  said  that  he  had  discovered 
since  aiTiving  in  England,  that  the  real 
cause  of  a  want  of  sympathy  for  the  South 
in  the  beginning,  was  the  existence  among' 
us  of  slavery,  and  that  we  ought  to  feel  it 
our  duty  to  make  Europeans  understand 
that  the  North  was  not  fighting  against 
slavery,  but  was  willing  to  guarantee  it  to 
the  South,  provided  the  Confederate  people 
would  lay  down  their  arms  and  re-enter 
the  Union. 

I  said  that  I  thought  this  matter  could 
not  have  been  more  strongly  placed  than 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  in  liLs  inaugural 
address ;  to  which  he  responded  that 
those  documents  were  not  read  in  Europe, 
or  only  by  a  few  persons  connected  with 
the  Government  and  the  jtress,  and  that  he 
found  a  general  impression  prevailing  when 
he   reached  London   in   April,    that    tho 
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North  was  waging  an  emancipation  war, 
and  that  a  vast  amount  of  sympathy  was 
consequently  being  manifested  for  her,  but 
that  he  had  very  nearly  counteracted  that 
tendency  by  demonstrating  the  reverse, 
and  turned  the  tide  in  favour  of  the  South. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  furnished  by 
a  friend  with  an  extract  from  a  des- 
patch of  the  State  Dei^artment  at  Wash- 
ington, to  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Paris,  ^^Titten  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  in  which  Mr. 
Seward  had  stated  that  the  "Revolution 
was  witliout  a  cause,  without  a  pretext,  and 
without  an  object,  and  that  the  condition  *of 
slavery  in  the  several  States  would  remain 
just  the  same^  whether  it  should  succeed  or 
faliy  That  he  had  shown  this  extract  to 
very  many  persons,  and  that  it  had  had 
the  most  happy  effect  in  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  designs  of  the  authorities  in 
Washington,  whom  the  people  of  England 
were  begiiminng  to  see  were  as  pro-slavery 
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as  those  in  Ricluiiond,  and  only  waged 
tlie  war  from  lust  of  power  and  territorial 
agg^-andisement.  Ho  continued  tbat  he 
had  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
this  country  that  tlie  tariff,  among  many 
others,  was  the  cliief  cause  of  Sautlieru  dis- 
satisfaction, and  that  it  had  Ijogu  disclaimed 
in  1860,  when  South  Carolina  seceded,  by 
Mr.  Khett,  Mr.  Keith,  and  others,  that 
neither  slavery  nor  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  the  cause  of  their  action  ;  but  that 
it  was  the  result  of  a  movement  ui  which 
they  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  series  of 
yeai's.  He  (Mr.  Yancey)  had  thus  alienated 
nmch  liberal  sentiment  from  the  Federals, 
and  created  great  sympathy  in  beliah'of  the 
South.  He  thought  by  this  course  that  ho 
had  put  the  Richmond  Government  in  the 
way  of  a  speedy  recognition,  a  tiling  wliich 
Could  never  occur  if  a  cry  wa«  succossfidly 
raised  that  the  South  was  battUng  for 
slavery,  and  the  North  for  human  freedom. 
WliUe  he  believed  slavery  right  ui  itself — 
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good  for  the  black  and  the  white  alike — he 
regretted  the  indiscreet  manner  in  which 
it  was  thrust  forward  by  many  Southerners^ 
editors  among  others ;  and  thought,  in  our 
intercourse  with  English  people,  we  should 
waive  any  discussion,  as  not  likely  to  con- 
vince them,  or  do  any  good  to  us.  It  was 
his  decided  opinion  that  we  should  avoid 
controversy;  and  he  warned  me  not  to 
become  excited  by  the  mis-statements  and 
the  denunciations  of  such  Northern  cham- 
pions  as  Mr.  Bright,  M.P. 

As  an  orator  and  statesman,  Mr.  Yancey 
enjoyed  an  extended  reputation  in  America, 
with  wliich  I  was  femiliar,  as  also  with  the 
solid  foimdations  upon  which  it  rested, 
having  read  many,  if  not  all  of  his 
speeches,  while  he  was  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
had  heard,  probably,  the  ablest  of  the 
popular  addresses  he  delivered  during  the 
exciting  contest  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Lincoln    to    the    Presidency. 
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During  tlio  few  months  w 
London,  In  cloRe  and  intimate  friendsliip, 
I  conceived  even  a  higher  opinion  than  I 
had  previously  entertained  of  his  great 
abilities.  Wliatever  he  said  bore  tlie 
genuine  marks  of  a  creative  intellect,  and 
he  argued  a  point  wath  astonishing  fertility 
of  genius.  He  had  never  indulged  in  in- 
dolent epicureanism,  but  his  life  had  been 
one  of  labour,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  law.  His  mind  had  not, 
however,  been  naiTOwod  by  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  profession  ;  these  studies  and 
pursuits  had  only  given  a  logical  precision 
to  his  views.  He  possessed  an  extended 
acquaintance  with  business  affaii-s,  financial 
^nd  commercial.  He  was  methodical  and 
administrative,  deducing  order  from  confu- 
sion ;  he  used  the  subtle  weapons  of  casuistry 
with  consummate  skill,  and  always  took  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  region  of 
poHtical  science.  To  his  i-ai-e  powers  he 
united   an    unblemished  integi'ity  of  cha- 
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racter,  a  fervid  patriotism,  and  a  benevo- 
lence and  purity  of  private  life,  which 
enhanced  his  influence,  and  made  liim  a 
delightful  companion  and  friend. 

Though  he  was  not  admitted  to  official 
circles — these  were  of  course  reserved  for 
the  ministers  of  actually  recognised  go- 
vernments— ^lio  had  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance among  the  chief  personages  in  London 
society,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  co-commissioner  Colonel  Mann,  and 
was  never  in  any  company  without  making 
a  favoiu'able  impression,  though  his  man- 
ners were  plain,  and  his  style  of  conversa- 
tion far  from  the  highest.  It  was  only 
when  he  haa  the  whole  field  to  himself,  and 
indulged  in  what  might  bo  termed  a  dis- 
course, that  he  at  all  left  the  conviction 
that  lie  was  a  man  of  ability  and  power. 

Upon  one  occasion,  he  was  invited  by 

Mr. to  moot  at  dinner  a  large  party 

of  gentlemen  whose  predilections  were  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  cause  of  the  Southern 
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Confodcracy.      Mr. being  acquainted 

with  this  peciiliarity  of  Mr.  Yancey,  re- 
quested him,  during;  the  evening,  to  give 
the  company  an  account  of  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  Southern  Secession,  and  to  the 
civil  war.  Mr.  Yancey  was  at  once  in  his 
right  element,  and  proceeded  to  do  so  suc- 
cinctly, but  in  a  luniiuoua  and  conclusivo 
maimer,  wliich  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  the  entiro  company,  many  of 
whom  became  firom  tliat  moment  active  and 
zealous  advocates  and  friends  of  the  Con- 


Mr.  Yancey  was  a  great  worker,  and 
every  day  he  spent  in  England  was  charac- 
terised by  some  act  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, operated  in  behalf  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  his  withdrawal  to 
America  by  the  Richmond  Giovernment 
was  universally  regretted  as  bad  policy. 
He  belonged  to  that  better  class  of  diplo- 
matists  who  are  sincere,  dii-ect,  and  straiglit- 
forward  in  their  dealings,  asking  nothing 
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but  what  is  right,  submitting  to  nothing 
that  is  wrong,  and  who  foil  by  their  can- 
dour all  the  crajft  of  the  subtler  members  of 
their  profession.  He  was  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  manhood,  though  subject  to  occa- 
sional and  violent  attacks  of  illness,  and, 
had  he  been  spared,*  would  doubtless  have 
still  further  enhanced  his  fame. 

Colonel  Mann  was  in  many  respects  the 
opposite  of  Mr.  Yancey.  His  early  youth 
had  not  been  given  to  laborious  preparation 
for  a  profession,  and  his  after  life  had  not 
been  spent  in  the  confinement  of  an  attor- 
ney's office.  He  had  no  professional,  but 
a  great  deal  of  general  knowledge.  Bred 
upon  a  Virginian  plantation,  he  had  early 
acquired  the  fine  social  habits  of  the  hos- 
pitable, but  often  indolent  and  luxurious 
planters.     His  manners  and  address  were 

♦  Some  months  aftor  his  return  to  America,  and 
while  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Senate  from  tlie 
State  of  Alabama,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died 
in  a  few  days. 
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frank  and  easy.  The  solid  parts  of  an  edu- 
cation wliich  lie  had  obtained  in  liis  Vir- 
ginian home,  and  among  those  high-bred 
planters,  had  gained  a  European  polish. 

To  the  discharge  of  liia  public  duties  he 
brought  considerable  official  and  diplomatic 
esperience,  having  been  accredited,  during 
the  revolutionary  era  in  Hungary,  under 
Louis  Kossuth,  by  the  United  States  to  the 
revolutionary  chiefe,  with  authority  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  right  period 
had  arrived. 

In  having  thus  manifested  an  anxious 
desire  to  recognise  the  nationality  of  a 
struggling  people,  the  United  States  had 
pursued  their  traditional  policy.  And  it 
was  tlie  opinion  of  many  authorities  on  in 
twnational  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  that 
they  had  been  acting  strangely  in  contrast 
■with  this  long-established  usage,  by  the  de- 
termined war  they  were  now  waging  against 
the  Confederates. 
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Colonel  Mann  had  also  been  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs 
during  the  Administration  of  James 
Buchanan,  his  chef  in  the  Foreign  De- 
partment being  the  late  William  L» 
Marcey,  of  New  York,  who  was  greatly 
distinguished  for  his  learning  and  ability, 
and  as  a  Democratic  party  leader. 

It  was  during  his  residence  in  this 
capacity,  at  Washington,  that  Mr.  Davis 
formed  a  warm  friendship  for  him,  and 
immediately  upon  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States,  appointed  him 
one  of  the  joint  Commission  to  England. 

Shortly  after  Colonel  Mann  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe,  Mr.  Davis  sent  in  his 
nomination  to  the  Confederate  Senate  at 
Montgomery,  where  it  met  serious  opposi- 
tion, and  would  not  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  but  for  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  President  insisted  upon  it.  I 
was   in   Montgomery  during  this  period, 
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and   often  heard  the  matter  discussed  in 
private  circles. 

With  excellent  tact  and  knowledg'o. 
Colonel  Mann  had  taken  his  apartments  in 
the  desirable  quarter  of  Albemarle  Street^ 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Cambridge  House, 
the  town  residence  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
■while  Mr.  Yancey  was  lod^d  further  off, 
in  Bury  Street.  In  this  central  situation, 
near  the  Prime  Minister  (and  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  private  secretary,  tho 
Hon,  Mr.  Evelyn),  defeiTed  to  by  his 
official  associates,  consulted  by  all  Con- 
federate agents.  Colonel  Mann  was  in  a 
position  to  know  overything  of  moment 
transpiring  at  the  chief  sources  of  British 
power,  to  labour  efficiently  for  his  cause, 
as  also  to  keep  the  Government  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  duly  informed  as  to 
their  progress  in  reaching  that  desired 
goal,  recognition,  always  in  view,  over 
near  at  hand  and  never  reached ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  status  quo  of  Confederate  Relations  with  Foreign 
Governments,  in  November  1861 — Embarrassing 
Position  of  the  Joint  CommissionerB — The  Queen's 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality — Determination  of  the 
British  Government  to  adhere  to  a  Strict  Neutrality 
— T.  Colley  Grattan — Charles  Mackay,  the  Poet 
of  the  People— Address  of  the  "  White  Bepublican," 
of  Eraser's  Magazine,  at  St.  James's  Hall — (George 
Francis  Train. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  my  mission  to 
England  led  me  to  consider  frequently  and 
deeply  the  possibilities  of  oiu*  recognition 
by  the  Palmerston  Government,  as  well  as 
many  other  questions  beaxing  on  the 
mutual  relationships  of  the  two  Powers, 
and  indeed  all  matters  afifecting  our  sepa- 
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of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States,  wished  him  every  success. 

On  tlie  29th  of  April,  Messrs.  Yancey  and 
Rost,  who  had,  by  express  command  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  gone  by  the  way  of 
New  Orleans  and  Havannah,  also  arrived. 
Previous,  however,  to  this  event.  Colonel 
Mann,  through  English  friends  occupying 
official  positions,  had  made  known  to  Her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  the  object  of  his  mission, 
but  in  view  of  the  non-arrival  of  the 
co-commissioners,  had  preferred  no  request 
for  an  interview.  It  is  important  to  men- 
tion at  this  point,  that  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Mann,  Mr.  Gregory, 
M.P.  for  Galway,  had  introduced  a  mption 
into  Parliament  in  favour  of  an  uncondi- 
tional recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Confederate  States,  which  was  still 
under  consideration,  with  small  prospect  of 
passing,  as  the  impression  then  prevailed 
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tiiat  Secession  would  lead  to  war— an  im- 
pression strengthened  from  day  to  day,  aa 
news  was  received  from  America. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Yancey 
and  Judge  Rost,  the  Commissioners  had 
an  interview  with  Earl  Russell,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  at  lus  resi- 
dence in  Belgravia  (May  7th  1861),  when 
Mr.  Yancey,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission, 
presented  the  claims  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy for  recognition  as  an  independent 
Power  among  the  family  of  nations,  de- 
veloping the  whole  question  of  the  right  of 
a  State  to  secede,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  States  rights  party,  of  which  John 
C.  Calhoun  was  so  long  the  acknowledged 
leader. 

Quring  this  interview.  Earl  Russell 
listened  with  attention  and  politeness,  but 
uneasily  and  with  evident  embarrassment, 
and  his  manner  was  far  from  producing  an 
agreeable  impression  upon  the  Cummls- 
aioncrs,      Sometime   afterwards,    early    in 
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the  month  of  June,  the  Commissioners 
asked  a  second  interview  with  Earl 
Eussell,  which  was  readily  accorded.  As 
on  the  previous  occasion,  by  general  con- 
sent Mr.  Yancey  acted  as  the  organ  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  proceeded  to  inform 
his  Lordship  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, of  the  signal  Adctory  of  the  Con- 
federates imder  General  McQruder,  at  the 
battle  of  Bethel  Church,  and  enlarged 
upon  the  marked  ability  with  which  the 
Confederates  were  demonstrating  their 
power  to  secure  and  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. Earl  Eussell  made  no  reply  to 
a^nything  that  fell  from  the  Commissioner, 
but  drily  remarked  that  there  were  ques- 
tions of  delicacy  and  importance  likely  to 
arise  on  the  subject  of  neutral  rights  be- 
tween England  and  the  Southern  States, 
which  he  wished  to  see  settled  upon  a 
satisfactory^  basis  at  an  early  day.  The 
interview  here  terminated.  His  Lord- 
ship's manner  was  slightly  more  cordial 
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history,  the  Commissioners,  went  over 
in  writing  the  whole  groimd  covered 
by  their  previous  conversations,  and  pre- 
sented the  question  of  recognition  to  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Government, 
basing  it  upon  the  facts  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  Government  of  the  Confe- 
derate States,  the  unity  of  the  people  in  its 
support,  and  their  manifest  ability  to  main- 
tain it,  as  demonstrated  by  their  recent 
successes  in  the  field.  To  this  they  added 
a  brief  but  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
great  material  resources  of  the  coimtry — 
suggesting  that  our  recognition  would  be 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  precedents  of 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  of  the  revolted 
Spanish  American  Colonies,  of  Greece,  of 
Belgium,  Texas,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, they  were  briefly  informed  by  Earl 
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Russell  in  reply,  that  the  period  for  this 
course'  so  far  as  the  English  Government 
was  concerned,  had  not  arrived — that  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  would 
depend  upon  the  fate  of  arms,  or  some 
more  peaceful  Hettlenient  of  the  question 
between  it  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  evident  that  the  English 
Government  was  waiting  to  ascertain 
whether  the  South  would  be  woni  out 
before  the  North  was  wearied.  After  meet- 
ing with  this  unexpected  rebufl",  tlie  Com- 
missioners did  not  regard  it  as  compatible 
with  a  proijcr  self-respect  again  to  approach 
the  Government,  till  infomied  by  Earl 
Russell  or  his  successor,  that  the  Govern- 
ment desired  to  communicate  with  them  aa 
the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  Such  was  the  painful, 
embarrassing,  almost  humiliating  position 
of  suspense  in  which  they  were  placed. 
They  were  not  discouraged,  however,  by 
the  unexpected  answer  given  to  their  com- 
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mimication  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  as 
they  received  daily  assurances  from  mem-  * 
bers  of  Parliament,  and  other  high  political 
sources,  that  the  popular  sentiment,  now- 
setting  so  strongly  in  our  favour,  was  not 
confined  to  the  people,  but  to  some  extent 
pervaded  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
even  the  Cabinet,  and  that  no  government 
could  long  resist   the    pressure  ;    that  .it 
must  recognise  the  Confederacy,  or  resign 
the  seals  of  office.  These  assurances  coming 
to  them  daily  from  the  highest  quarters, 
they  were  naturally  led  to  believe,   not- 
withstanding   this  great    disappointment, 
that  Confederate  recognition  was  not  far 
distant,  might  indeed  occur  at  any  moment. 
A  very  short  residence  in  the  country  satis- 
fied me  that  this  was  not  really  the  Britisli 
policy,  and  I  wrote  my  impressions  at  the 
time  to  friends  in  the  South. 

The  United  States  Minister  at  London, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,   dated    London,  June   14thy 
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here,  to  recelre  such  persons  unofficiaUy 
for  a  long  time  back.  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Italians,  &c.  had  been  allowed  interviews 
to  bear  what  they  had  to  say.  But  this 
did  not  imply  recognition  in  their  case, 
any  more  than  in  ours.  He  added,  that  he 
had  seen  the  gentlemen  (Yancey  and  Mann) 
once  some  trme  ago,  and  once  some  time 
since,  but  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  them 
any  moreP 

The  Commissioners  laboured  under  many 
difficulties  and  embarrassments,  from  the 
time  of  their  first  arrival  in  Europe,  They 
came  out  with  instructions  based  upon 
peace,  the  impression  (prevailing  at  Mont- 
gomery at  the  period  of  their  departure,  in 
April,  1861,  but  before  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter,  or  the  secession  of  Vir- 
ginia), that  the  course  of  the  Southern 
States  in  withdrawing  from  the  old,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  union,  woidd  not 
lead  to  war.  Shortly  after  their  depar- 
ture, however,  hostilities  commenced,  the 
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Southern  ports  were  blockaded,  and  all  re- 
galoT  communication  with  the  Government 
at  Richmond  ceased.  The  State  department 
failed  to  communicate  with  them,  or  to  give 
any  attention  whatever  to  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Government.  Durinf]^  the 
first  eight  mouths  of  tlielr  absence  from 
America,  they  had  received  but  one  brief 
despatch,  containing  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  full  particulars  of  which 
had  been  published  a  month  before  from  a 
hundred  pen«.  That  the  responsibility  of 
this  inaction,  this  extraordinary  neglect, 
this  utter  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of 
what  the  occasion  required,  may  not  be 
visited  upon  Mr.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  it  is 
proper  to  premise  tliat  the  State  depart- 
ment was  at  this  time  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Robert  Toombs,  a  somewhat  violent 
and  reckless  politician,  wlio  had  o])po!wd 
the  Conservative  views  of  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  H.  V.  Johnson,  and  ttie 
Union  party  of  Georgia,  and  the  Soutli. 
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To  hid  infiofiiice  the  war  mav  in  a  snresit  mea- 
sore  be  attribnted,  tor  without  his  exertions 
in  ^*  firing  the  Soothem  heart/'  Greorgia 
could  scarcdy  hare  been  taken  out  of  the 
Union,  and  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
empire  State  of  the  South^  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  provisional  government  under 
Mr.  Davis,  at  Montgomery,  would  have 
been  next  to  impossible.  Mr.  Toombs  was 
an  experienced  politician,  having  been  a 
member  by  turns  of  nearly  every  party 
known  to  the  countrv.  He  was  first  **  a 
hard  cider  ^/y,"  in  the  exciting  contest  of 
1840,  then  an  anti-anuexatlou  of  Texas 
Whig,  then  a  moderate  Democrat,  after  the 
death  of  General  Taylor,  then  a  radical 
States  right  Jeflfersonian  republican,  tlion  a 
Southern  fire-eater  and  Secessionist,  and 
now,  though  he  had  quarrelled  with  JcfF. 
Davis  a  few  years  before,  he  had  become 
one  of  his  followers,  friends,  admirers,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  office  holders.  Mr. 
Yancey  frequently  complained  to   mo  of 
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foreign  plans,  hopes  and  prospects  of  the 
Confederacy  broke  down  eren  before  the 
collapse  at  home. 

With  no  instructions  based  upon  war,  with 
no  intimation  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Rich- 
mond Government  in  this  unexpected  con- 
tingency, these  gentlemen  were  left  either 
to  inactivity  and  idleness,  or  to  any  course 
which  might  suggest  itself  to  their  minds, 
and  which  might  be  hereafter  approved  or 
rejected,  and  they  either  applauded  or  dis- 
graced, according  as  it  might  be,  or  might 
not  be  successful.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Government  miglit  be  embarrassed,  but  it 
was  certain  the  Commissioners  would  ap- 
pear ridiculous.  At  this  juncture  it  was, 
that  for  some  imexplained  reason,  but  it  is 
presumed  from  dissatisfaction,  that  the 
Commissioners  had  not  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy, 
a  new  agent  was  despatched  to  England, 
J.  M.  Mason,  and  another,  John  Slidell,  to 
France,  while  Colonel  Mann  was  transferred 
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ever,  he  had  formed  this  resohition,  and  had 
requested  Mr.  Davis  to  permit  his  return, 
inteDigence  reached  him  that  he  had  been 
elected  a  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States  from  Alabama. 

It  was  soon  apparent  to  me,  after  my 
arriTal  in  England,  that  notwithstanding 
the  embarrassing  position  in  which  the 
Commissioners  stood,  as  regarded  their 
own  Government  and  the  British  Cabi- 
net (which  held  them  at  arms -length, 
refusing  them  any  official  recognition),  that 
they  had  managed  to  effect  considerable 
progress  with  the  English  people,  that  they 
had  made  their  presence  felt.  Public  sen- 
timent had  undergone,  during  the  period 
covered  by  their  residence  in  London,  a 
great  change.  It  had  been  decidedly  ad- 
verse, if  not  hostile  to  the  Confederacy  in 
the  spring  of  1861,  mainly  on  accomit  of 
English  abhorrence  of  the  institution  of 
African  slavery,  which  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  (Vice-President  of  the  Confc- 
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dcracy),  bad  declared  in  a  public  address  I 
to  tbe  people  of  Georgia,  siiortly  after  tho  I 
commencement  of  tbe  war,  "  was  tlie 
corner-stone  in  the  edifice  of  tbe  Confede- 
rate Government,"  and  partly  because  it 
was  feared  that  the  South  would  enter  upon 
a  career  of  aggreseion  for  tbe  purpose  of  j 
spreading  the  institution,  it  having  been 
declared  in  a  public  speech  by  some  Geor- 
gian, that  the  South  would  never  be  satis- 
fied till  it  had  "  called  the  list  of  her  slaves 
at  the  base  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
at  Boston."  General  L.  P.  Walker,  first 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederate  States, 
had  said  also  somewhat,  unwisely,  in  an 
.address  to  the  people,  "that  the  South 
woidd  not  be  satisfied  with  defending  her 
soil,  but  would  carry  tlie  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  unless  the  North 
sued  for  peace,  give  over  to  flames  the 
cities  of  the  North."  English  pubhc  opi- 
nion was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
months,  to  a  considerable  extent  warmly 
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enlisted  in  our  support,  and  every  one 
declared  their  belief  that  slavery  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  either  Secession  or  the 
wax ;  but  in  the  language  of  Earl  Russell, 
"  the  South  was  fighting  for  independence, 
and  the  North  for  empire." 

Mr.  Yancey  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the 
papers,  and  Colonel  Mann  talked  a  great 
deal  to  his  friends  in  society,  and  between 
the  two,  the  press  generally  lending  its  in- 
fluence  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  England 
was  visibly  aiffected.  The  comic  papers 
represented  Mr.  Davis  as  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman,  only  a  little  desiccated  by  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  America,  smoking  his 
cigar,  and  taking  the  world  easy,  while  Mr. 
Lincoln  figured  as  an  ape,  dressed  in  striped 
calico,  bespangled  with  stars.  Confederate 
flags,  manufactured  by  wholesale,  were  at 
many  houses  hoisted  at  dinner,  over  dishes 
of  smoking  roast  beef,  and  hung  gracefiilly 
from  the  walk  of  parlours  and  saloons. 
Music  dealers  got   out  rapidly,  Southern 
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songs,  set  to  nmsic,  and  dedicated  to  Cou- 
fcderate  exiles  in  Europe.  Young  ladies 
were  taught  to  sing  and  play  them,  and 
everywhere  was  heard,  "Dixie,"  "Bonnie 
blue  flag,"  "  Down  among  the  cotton," 
"MyMaryhxnd,"  &c.,  &c. 

Pamphlets  flew  from  the  press  with  in- 
credible rapidity.  We  first  had  a  compre- 
hensive view  ot'  the  matters  at  issue,  then 
the  American  Question  in  a  nut  shell. 
Then  slavery  and  emancipation,  "  Popular 
Delusions  as  to  the  South,"  "Thoughts  for 
the  Times,"  "  Address  to  English  Cliris- 
tians,"  "  The  African  Race  in  America," 
"  Why  Pennsylvania  should  become  a  Con- 
federate State,"  "  England  and  the  disrup- 
ted States  of  Amcnca,"  "  Economic  Causes 
of  Slavery  in  Amei'ica,"  "  The  Woes  of  the 
War,"  "  Letters  of  Sorrow,"  and,  finally, 
"  Young  America,  after  Old  Ireland.''  The 
leading  daily  papers  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  for  tlic  South,  and  a  cross  tiro  at  each 
other  and  the  enemy,  a/eit  de  joie  and  a.  feu 
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d^enfer  alternately.  In  fact,  under  the  joint 
management  of  Mr.  Yancey  and  Colonel 
Mann  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Confederacy 
were  apparently  decidedly  flourishing ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  beUeved  re- 
cognition  near  at  hand,  and  so  informed 
their  Government.  While  things  were 
going  on  thus  swimmingly  it  was  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all,  that  they  should  be  sud- 
denly superseded  by  new  and  inexperienced 
hands.  It  was  regarded  as  one  among 
many  illustrations  of  the  wretched  policy 
of  the  Confederate  Foreign  Office,  if  not  of 
the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  republics. 

The  brilliant  imagination  of  the  novelist 
was  also  exerted  in  weaving  fictions  to 
enchain  the  heart  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing of  John  Bull,  and  among  other 
romances,  appeared  ^  ^  The  Elopement,  a  Tale 
of  the  Confederate  States,"  by  Miss  Fairfax, 
an  American  writer,  long  a  resident  of 
London. 

I  must  here  also  not  neglect  to  state  that 
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the  lectiu'er  was  engaged  in  the  common 
work  of  all,  and  that  shortly  after  my  ar- 
rival in  London,  Colonel  Hirom  Fidler,  tlio 
"  White  Kepubhcan  "  of  '*  Fraser's  Magaz- 
ine," wlio  was  sojourning  in  Kew  Orleans 
at  the  time  of  the  smrcndcr  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, delivered  an  address  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  in  which  he  said,  by  way 
of  placing  the  English  in  possession  of  a 
correct  view  of  the  state  of  feeUng  at  the 
South:— 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of 
the  leading  pohticians,  and  a  majority  of 
the  slave-owners  of  the  Sontli,  had  long 
before  come  to  the  determination  to  secede 
from  the  Union  on  the  triumph  of  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  North,  a  party  which, 
although  not  purely  abolitionist,  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery ; 
wlule  many  of  its  most  conspicuous  parti- 
sans are  avowedly  iu  favour  of  emancipa- 
tion. But  even  after  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
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South  exliibited  a  strong  attachment  for  the 
Union — a  sort  of  sentimental  fondness  for 
the  old  house  in  which  they  had  lived  so 
long  and  so  happily.  Especially  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  were  the  advocates  of 
*  reconstruction '  numerous  and  powerful. 
The  moment,  however,  that  President  Lin- 
coln issued  his  ^Proclamation  of  War,' 
every  sentiment  of  Unionism  vanished,  all 
fond  regrets  were  given  to  the  winds ;  and 
the  South,  upon  the  instant,  became  an  unit 
on  the  question  of  separation  and  resistance. 
From  that  hour  to  this,  I  have  not  heard 
the  first  word  from  the  Hps  of  any  Southern 
man  or  woman  in  favour  of  submission  and 
reunion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  solemn, 
Spartan  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
South  to  spend  the  last  dollar,  and  shed 
the  last  drop  of  blood  in  defending  from 
aggression  and  invasion  their  lives  and 
their  property,  their  firesides  and  their 
fEunilies.  Women  consecrate  with  a  sort  of 
religious  zeal  their  husbands,  their  lovers^ 
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their  brothers,  and  their  children,  to  the 
cause,  and  strip  the  jewels  from  their 
fingers,  to  contribute  to  the  equipment 
and  the  comfort  of  their  defenders.  The 
Soutliem  army  is  composed  of  all  ranks, 
conditions,  and  professions  of  men.  In 
many  of  thoir  roginiGuts  may  be  seen, 
serving  as  privates,  grandfather,  father, 
and  son,  representing  tliree  generations  of 
some  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families. 
Probably,  no  army  ever  went  Into  the  field 
with  so  large  a  proportion  of  educated, 
accomplished,  and  wealthy  gentlemen. 
And  men  like  these  go  into  the  contest  as 
tliey  would  go  out  to  single  combat,  feel- 
ing that  not  only  life,  but  honour,  is  in- 
volved in  the  issue.  Perhaps  no  truer  con- 
ception could  be  formed  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  South  tlian  may  be  gathered 
from  the  assertion  that  tlio  '  spirit  of  resist- 
ance among  the  whole  people  is  up  to  the 
duelling  point.'  Women,  priests,  and 
bishops  arc  enlisted  in  the  ranks ;  and  even 
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the  slaves  beg  permission  of  their  masters 
to  go  and  fight  the  Yankee  abolitionists ! 
The  news  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter 
was  received  in  New  Orleans  and  through- 
out the  entire  South,  with  the  wildest  de- 
monstrations of  delight— with  the  ringmg 
of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  with  '  bon- 
fires  and  illuminations.'  And  as  State 
after  State,  by  solemn  and  formal  vote, 
seceded  firom  the  Old  Union,  and  took  her 
place  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  there 
were  no  bounds  to  the  birthday  joy  of  the 
jubilant  people.  The  Confederate  banner 
was  everywhere  given  to  the  breeze ;  and 
every  new  star  added  to  its  folds  was 
saluted  with  endless  huzzas  and  voices 
that  Jove's  di-ead  clamors  coimtcrfeit. 
The  people  exulted  in  the  rapture  of  a  new- 
bom  liberty,  and  proclaimed  by  every 
possible  form  of  expression  a  new  Declara- 
tion of  Independence." 

The  aristocracy,  the  gentry  generally, 
unquestionably  sympathised  with  the  Con- 
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federate  States.  Trade  was  languishing  in 
some  of  ita  most  important  branches,  and 
f]preat  distress  was  foresliadowed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  cotton  famine,  to  result  from 
a  continuance  of  the  blockade)  short  time 
having  already  been  adopted  in  the  prin- 
cipal cotton  mills.  There  was,  however,  a 
general  determination  to  support  the 
Government  for  the  present,  in  the  position 
it  had  assumed  in  May,  when  the  Queen's 
proclamation  declared  that  she  and  all  of 
her  subjects  would  hold  '  a  strict  and  im- 
partial neutrality  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  certain  states 
styling  themselves  the  '  Confederate  Statea 
of  America.' ''  So  decided  was  the  popular 
feeling  to  support  the  Government  till  the 
Government  was  prepared  to  act,  that  the 
commenta  upon  the  arrival  of  the  "  Nash- 
ville," and  her  right  to  asylum  and 
hospitality  were  long  and  anxious.  It  was 
indeed  seriously  apprehended  that  the 
English    policy    of  neutrality    might    be 
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defeated,  and  the  country  become  un- 
expectedly entangled  in  the  war  by  the 
arrival  in  British  ports  of  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  two  belligerents.  It  was  asked,  Are 
the  battles  of  the  disrupted  States  of 
America  coming  home  to  our  own  doors  ? 
Has  the  war,  which  is  languishing  on  the 
Potomac,  broken  out  in  the  Solent  ?  And 
it  seemed  a  strange  doctrine,  to  the 
English,  that  quiet  people  were  to  be  thus 
involved  in  the  quarrels  of  belligerents  at 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  British 
Lion  was  greatly  incensed  at  the  prospect 
of  being  imceremoniously  drawn  into  the 
conflict.  It  was  asked.  Are  the  vessels  of 
the  two  Governments  about  to  go  into 
training  in  our  ports,  as  Heenan  and 
Sayers  had  done  on  shore,  and  then  steam 
three  miles  from  the  coast  and  fight  it  out  ? 
Loud  calls  were  made  upon  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Crown  for  an  exposition  of 
the  law  of  nations,  that  they  might  know 
how  to  steer  clear  of  difficulties,  and  deal 
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with  8ueh  inconyenient  visitors  oii  llic 
"  Nashville  "  and  the  "  James  Adf^or ;"  for 
the  latter  vessel,  still  in  pursuit  of  us,  had, 
■withiu  a  few  days  of  our  arrival,  reached 
Southampton,  and  was  anchored  within 
easy  distance  of  the  Confederate  steamer. 
It  can  be  seen  from  the  tone  and  temiKn-  of 
Mr.  Yancey's  speech,  at  Fishmonger's  Hall, 
that  it  had  formed  no  part  of  the  poliey  of 
the  Commissioners  to  drive  the  British 
Government  from  this  position  of  ncuti-ali^, 
or  hurry  it  to  a  recog^nition  of  Confederate 
independence.  The  Commissioners  were 
willing,  or  seemed  willing,  to  abide  their 
time,  believing  that  a  very  short  period 
would  bring  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question.  It  formed  no  part  of  their  duties 
to  ask  any  favours  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government,  and  no  «uch  demand 
had  been  preferred.  In  those  prosperous 
days  of  the  Confederacy,  it  spumed  the  idea 
of  soliciting  aid  from  any  Power.  The 
geographical    extent   of  the  Confederacy, 
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containing,  as  it  did,  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  her  vast  agricultural 
resources  and  productions,  inexhaustible 
mineral  wealth,  and  wonderful  commercial 
facilities;  her  coast  more  than  three 
thousand  nules  in  extent,  her  fine  har- 
bours  and  flourishing  cities,  her  educated, 
enterprising,  and  enlightened  population  of 
ten  millions  of  souls  repudiating  the  old, 
and  zealously  and  successfolly  upholding 
with  their  arms  the  new  Government, 
were,  in  the  judgment  of  these  gentlemen, 
sufficient  to  give  them  reascm  to  demand 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Cabinet ;  but  tliey  were  not  only  perfectly 
willing,  but  anxious,  that  England  should 
be  left  free  to  determine  the  matter  in  her 
own  good  time. 

Some  of  the  English  and  American 
papers  industriously  sought  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  Commissioners  had 
been  instructed,  or  that  other  Commis- 
sioners were  accredited  to  the  Courts  of 
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St.  James's  and  the  Tuileries,  with  in- 
structions to  propose  that  England  and 
France  should  take  the  Confederate  States 
under  a  joint  protectorate.  This  matter, 
however,  was  put  to  rest  by  Mr.  Yance3''8 
speech.  The  British  people  seemed  satisfied 
at  this  period  that  whether  Confederate 
recognition  took  place  in  a  week  or  was 
deferred  for  twelve  months  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  equally  certain  to  find  the 
South  united  and  battling  successfully. 
The  repeated  reverses  sustained  by  the 
Federals  had  soon  produced  the  conviction 
in  England,  and  on  the  continent,  that  it 
was  physically  impossible  to  e^'cr  subdue 
or  conquer  the  South.  It  was  constantly 
repeated  in  the  papers  that  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  the  Confederates  illustrated  anew 
the  political  axiom  that  when  a  brave 
people  determined  to  bo  free,  no  nation, 
however  opulent  and  numerous,  could  con- 
quer and  hold  them  in  subjection.  Many 
public  writers  declared  tliat  the  cause  of  the 
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South  was  a  just  cause,  and  that  the 
Southern  people  would  never  falter,  even 
in  the  darkest  hour,  but  remain  firm  in  the 
belief  of  ultimate  victory.  And  they 
asserted  that  final  triumph  was  certain, 
and  that  any  other  theory  was  against  the 
moral  laws  which  govern  the  world,  for 
^aid  they — 

''  Right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win ; 
To  doubt  it  were  disloyalty, 
To  falter  must  be  sin." 

The  British  public  were  strengthened  in 
these  opinions,  as  well  by  the  progress  of 
the  war,  which  continued  to  favour  the 
South,  as  by  the  views  of  English  tourists, 
who  continued  rapidly,  firom  time  to  time, 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  personal 
observation.  One  of  these,  the  popular 
author  of  "Border  and  Bastile,"  after 
having  for  some  time  experienced  the 
discomforts  of  the  old   capitol  prison  at 
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'Washingtoa,  thus  declared  his  convictions 
upon  tiie  subject : — 

"  On  tlie  other  side  I  sec  a  real  nation, 
numerically  small,  in  whose  veins  the 
Anglo-Saion  blood  flows  almost  untainted. 
I  see  rich  men  casting  down  their  gold» 
and  strong  men  casting  down  thctr  lives, 
as  if  both  were  dross,  in  the  cause  tliey 
have  sworn  to  win ;  I  sec  Sybarites  en- 
during hardships  that  nn  vieiu  de  la  vieille 
would  hare  grumbled  at,  without  a  wliis- 
pered  murmur ;  I  hear  gentle  and  tender  , 
women  echo,  in  simple  earnestness  tiio  i 
words  tliat  once  were  spoken  to  me  by  a 
fair  Southern  wife :  '  I  pray  that  Philip 
may  die  in  the  front,  and  that  they  may 
bum  me  in  the  plantation,  before  the  Con- 
federacy makes  peace  on  any  terms  but 
oui-  own.'  I  see  that  reverses,  instead  of 
making  this  people  casluer  their  generals, 
or  cavil  at  their  rulers,  only  intensify  theii" 
fierce  enorgj'  of  resistance.  Here  ai-e  men 
fighting,  not  to  gain  a  foot  of  ground,  but 
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simply  to  hold  their  own,  with  the  liberty 
which  they  believe  to  be  their  birthright. 

"  It  may  well  be  that  darker  days  are 
in  store  for  the  South  than  she  has  ever 
yet  known ;  it  may  be  that  she  will  only 
attain  her  object  at  the  cost  of  utter  com- 
mercial ruin ;  it  may  be  that  the  charity  of. 
the  European  powers  is  exhausted  on  Po- 
land,  and  that  neither  pity  nor  shame  will 
induce  them  to  break  a  thankless  neu- 
trality here ;  but  in  the  face  of  all  barely 
probable  contingencies,  I  doubt  no  more 
of  the  ultimate  result  than  I  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  performance  of  the  justice  of 
God." 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
^^ Times,"  the  *' Advertiser,"  the  "Post," 
organ  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  "Daily 
Telegraph,"  the  "Morning  Herald,"  the 
"Standard,"  the  *^  Observer/'  the  "  Sa- 
turday  Review,"  and,  in  fiact,  every  lead* 
ing  paper  in  London,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  "Daily  News,"  the  reputed 
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organ  of  Earl  Itussell,  and  the  "  Morn- 
ing Star,"  the  organ  of  John  Bright  and 
the  so  called  j)eace  party,  the  "  Exami- 
ner," and  the  "  Spectator,"  was  friendly  to 
the  South,  and  defending  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy,  if  not  advocating  its  ijnme- 
diate  recognition.  Yet  they  were  un- 
willing, savmg  and  excepting  from  this 
category  the  *' Morning  Herald"  and 
the  "Standard,"  fo  urge  the  IJritish  Go- 
verment  to  break  tlie  blockade  and  re- 
cognise the  South  at  once.  They  were 
fighting  the  Confederate  battles  with 
splendid  ability  against  the  "  News"  and 
"  Star,"  and  wcx-e  most  anxious  to  obtain 
for  pubhcation  information  of  every  kind 
from  the  South. 

Among  the  most  influential,  zealous,  and 
indefatigable  friends  of  the  Confederate 
cause  at  tins  peiiod,  was  the  veteran  Uttera- 
fem;  T.  Colley  Grattan,  who,  to  Iiis  con- 
stant advocacy  of  the  cause  in  the  aristo- 
cratic social  cfrcle  to   A\'hich  he  was  ad- 
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mitted,  and  of  which  his  genial  humour 
and  brilliant  qualities  made  him  a  welcome 
and  favoured  guest,  brought  the  aid  of  a 
vigorous  and  polished  pen  in  newspaper 
articles,  and  in  an  able  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  England  and  the  Disrupted  States  of 
America/^  Mr.  Grattan,  who  had  passed 
many  years  in  the  United  States  as  British 
Consul  at  Boston,  published,  after  his 
return,  an  amusing  book  of  travels,  en- 
titled, *' Civilized  America,''  which,  how- 
ever, had  but  a  small  sale,  and  did  not  add 
anything  to  his  reputation. 

During  his  residence  at  Washington  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Yancey. 
A  mutual  friendship  quickly  sprung  up  be- 
tween them.  He  was  now  in  constant 
association  with  the  Commissioners  and 
their  friends,  and  was  exerting  all  his  in- 
fluence to  further  their  views. 

I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Grattan  and  a 
small  circle  of  literary  friends,  of  whom  ho 
was  the  centre,  for  many  of  the  pleasantest 
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hours  I  then  apont  in  London.  Mr.  Grattan 
was  at  that  period  something  more  tban 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  passed  a 
chequered  life  of  j2:ood  and  evil  fortune, 
but  preserved  a  hale  and  vigorous  appear- 
ance, did  not  seem  more  than  sixty,  and 
retained  all  tlie  charming  vivacity  of  lifo 
at  twenty.  He  showed  that  his  sparkling 
wit  was  far  from  being  blunted,  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  the  season  of  1862,  of  two  racy 
volumes,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an 
autobiography,  entitled,  "  Beaten  Path^ 
and  Those  who  Trod  Them."  In  the 
spring  of  .1864,  Mr.  Grattan  expired  at 
his  lodgings,  in  Bury  Street,  St,  James's, 
after  a  brief  but  painful  illness,  to  tlie 
great  grief  of  his  numerous  friends.  Peace 
to  his  ashes ! 

The  popiJar  poet,  Dr.  Charles  Mackay, 
author  of  "  Life  and  Liberty  in  America," 
was  also  much  interested  in  American 
affairs  at  this  period,  and  was  often  in 
the   society    of    Mr.    Yancey.     lT[}on    the 
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occasion  (December  19th,  1861),  when  the 
^*  White  Eepublican^'  of  ''Fraser's  Maga- 
zine," Colonel  Hiram  Fuller,  of  New  York, 
delivered  his  address — a  pro-slavery  ad- 
dress, as  it  was  erroneously  termed  by 
Federal  sympathisers — ^in  St.  James's  Hall, 
upon  the  general  subject  of  public  sentiment 
in  the  South  previous  to  Secession,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  civil  war,  Dr.  Mac- 
kay  presided  with  dignity  and  ability. 

The  meeting  was  several  times  disturbed 
during  the  delivery  of  the  address,  by  dis- 
orderly and  boisterous  interruptions,  which 
were  said  to  have  proceeded  from  Mr. 
George  Francis  Train,  the  tramway  con- 
tractor, who  was  obviously  much  excited, 
and  a  small  knot  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. These  interruptions  were  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  though  the  chairman 
appealed  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  fiiir 
dealing  in  behalf  of  order,  especially 
alluding  to  tlie  presence  of  many  noble  and 
distinguished  ladies. 
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Shortly  after,   ifr.  Train,  stung-  to   the 
quick  by  tho  success  of  the  meeting-,  the 
general  favoui-  Tvith  wliich  the  lecture  -was 
received,  and  the  renewed  successes  of  the 
Confederates — for,    while  an    advocate    of 
slavery,  he  was  a  great  opponent  of  Seces- 
sion—  vented    hia    spleen    in    a    pamphlet 
directed  against  Mr.  Grattan,  which    fell 
still-bom  from  the  press.      It    was   gene- 
rally  regarded    as    a    coarse    and    vuljpir 
effort  to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  aged 
and    venerable     gentleman,     simply     bc- 
cauBe  he  indulged  in  the  very  common 
habit  with  Englishmen,    of  thinking   for 
himself, 

A  few  weeks  after  the  meeting  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  Dr.  JIackay  proceeded  to 
New  York,  as  coiTespondent  of  the  "Times/' 
replacing  Dr.  William  H.  Russell,  who  had 
returned  to  England,  after  Mr.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  had 
refused  to  allow  him  to  accompany  the 
army    of   the    Potomac,    under    General 
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M^Clellan,  in  its  campaign  against  Eich- 
mond  by  York  Town. 

Thornton  Hunt,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the 
poet  Leigh  Hunt,  and  under  whose  able 
editorship  the  life  and  letters  of  his  father 
appeared  about  this  period,  and  one  of  the 
talented  editors  of  the  '^  Daily  Telegraph," 
was  likewise  exerting  himself  for  the  Con- 
federacy. Mr.  Hunt  had  spent  two  j^ears 
in  America,  and  was  well  infoimed  as  to 
Transatlantic  affairs. 

The  accomplished  incumbent  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Belsize  Park,  also  took  a 
prominent  part  in  favour  of  the  Confe- 
deracy, and  was  distinguished  for  the  liberal 
hospitality  extended  to  all  friends  of  the 
South  til  on  in  London.  He  subsequently 
organised  a  society  for  promoting  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  America,  of  which 
Bear-Admiral  T.  V.  Anson,  R.N.,  was 
chosen  president,  and  under  whose  auspices 
many  thousand  pamphlets  were  distributed,, 
among  them  20,000  copies  of  a  sermon  by 
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Rev.  llr.  Tremlett,  entitled  "  Clmstian 
Brutlierhood:  its  Claima  and  Duties  ;  with  a 
.special  reference  to  the  Fratricidal  War  in 
America."  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  for- 
merly an  eminent  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and 
position,  of  large  fortune  and  extended  in- 
^m  fluenee,  was  also  a  zealous  co-labourer  in 

^H  tlic  cause,  and  upon  several  occasions  ad- 

^H  dressed  popular  audiences,  in  speeches  of 

^1  telling  effect,  which  were  afterwards  circu- 

^H  lated   in   pamphlet  form.     But   the   moot 

^H  zealous  and  untiring  advocates  of  the  Con- 

^H  fedeKuy  were  the  editors  of  the  "  Morning 

^1  Herald  "  and  "  Standard."    They  laboured 

^M  incessantly,  down  to  the  surrender  of  Ge- 

^M  neral   Johnstone,  to   induce   the   Knglish 

^M  Government  to  mediate,  intervene,  or  in 

^H  some  way  stop  tlic  war,  upon  the  basis  of  a 

^H  recognition  of  the  South. 

^H  I  do  not  intend,  by  mentioning  these  gen- 

^H  tlemen,  to  create  the  impression  that  they 

^H  were  the  only  persons  actively  engaged  at 
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this  time  with  the  Commissioners,  in  up- 
holding the  Confederate  cause.  Far  from 
it ;  they  are  simply  mentioned  because  the 
feet  that  they  were  specially  so  engaged^ 
came  under  my  personal  observation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Trent  affair — Effect  on  the  British  People — Com- 
motion among  the  Continental  Powers — Diplomatic 
Correspondence  between  the  Confederate  Joint 
Commission  and  the  Foreign  Office  —  PuUic 
Opinion  in  the  United  States — English  prepara- 
tions for  War — 15,000  Men  sent  to  Canada— Mr. 
Seward's  Despatch  surrendering  the  Prisoners,  and 
their  Arrival  in  England— Impressions  produced 
in  England  by  the  Concession— British  Policy  in 
1862  — Death  of  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  arrival  of 
the  ^*  Nashville,"  and  the  destruction  of  tlie 
^*  Harvey  Birch"  was  gradually  subsiding, 
when  the  English  were  plunged  into  a 
whirlpool  of  passion  by  the  arriyal  at  South- 
ampton of  the  West  India  steamer  "  La 
Plata,^'  bringing  intelligence  of  the  stoppage 
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of  the  British  Mail  steamer  "  Trent,''  by  an 
American  frigate,  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  and 
the  forcible  seizure  of  the  agents  despatched 
by  the  Confederate  States  to  England  and 
France.  It  was,  not,  however  of  so  pleasant 
a  nature  as  that  which  had  arisen  out  of 
the  troubles  of  their  American  neighbours. 
Now  it  was  considerably  and  painfully 
mixed  up  with  a  dread  of  war. 

The  following  is  briefly  the  history  of 
the  seizure  of  the  agents  of  the  Government 
in  Eichmond,  as  derived  from  the  state- 
ments of  various  eye-witnesses,  who  com- 
municated them  to  the  public  on  their  ar- 
rival. 

The  Confederate  agents  left  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on  13th  October  1861,  in 
a  small  tug,  or  ferry  boat,  called  the 
^^  Theodora,"  which  had  plied  before  the 
war  in  the  harbour,  and  which  had  been 
chartered  by  tlio  Government  from  Messrs. 
Fraser,  Trenholm,  and  Co.  The  ''  Theo- 
dora,'' successfully  evading  tlie  blockading 
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tsquadruii,  got  to  sea,  and  readied  Havau- 
nah  safely.  Upon  the  soil  of  Spain,  a  neu- 
toal  power,  tlie  agents  regarded  themselves 
as  perfectly  secure,  and  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  their  official  character,  or  their 
future  movements ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  in 
said  that  they  bore  themselves  with  the 
dignity,  and  maintained  in  their  style  of 
living,  the  chai-actor  of  Ambassadors. 

It  was  soon  known  at  the  cafes,  and  in 
tlie  streets  at  Havannah,  that  they  had 
secured  bertlis  in  the  steamer  "  Trent,"  for 
St.  Thomas,  there  to  join  the  steamer  "  La 
Plata,"  for  Southampton.  During  their 
sojourn  at  Havanuah,  the  "  San  Jacinto" 
reached  there  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
took  in  coals,  and  two  of  her  officers, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Captain  Wil- 
liams, R.N.,  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  at 
Plymouth,  by  the  Royal  Western  Yacht 
Club,  jiaasing  themselves  off  as  Southerners 
in  tJicir  hearts,  bad  lunched  with  Mr. 
Slidell  and  family,  and  had  learned  from 
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them  their  intended  movements,  not  to  say 
the  line  of  conduct  they  would  adopt 
toward  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France. 

The  Confederate  party  went  on  board 
the  "  Trent"  on  the  morning  of  November 
7tli,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  a  large 
steamer  was  observed  ahead,  apparently 
awaiting,  but  showing  no  colours.  The 
"  Trent"  was  then  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  Bahama  Channel,  and  unable  to 
avoid  or  escape  from  the  stranger.  On 
nearer  approach,  the  Captain  of  the  "  Trent" 
hoisted  the  British  ensign,  which  met  with 
no  response  imtil  the  two  vessels  were 
within  a  himdred  yards  of  each  other, 
when  the  American  fired  a  shot  across  the 
"Trent's"  bow,  and  hoisted  the  United 
States  flag.  On  a  still  nearer  approach, 
she  fired  a  shell  from  a  swivel  gun  of  large 
calibre,  on  her  forecastle,  which  burst 
about  one  hundred  yards  to  leeward  of 
the  *^  Trent."     Captain  Moir  immediately 
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stopped  tlio  "  Trent,"  as  the  American 
vessel  had  her  broadside  of  guns  nm 
out,  and  mon  at  quarters  ready  to  fire. 
Captain  Moir  now  hailed  the  frigate, 
and  asked  the  Captain  what  he  meant 
by  stopping  his  sliip,  and  why  he  did 
so  by  firing  shotted  guns,  contrarj*  to 
usual  custom.  The  reply  was,  that  he 
wished  to  send  a  boat  on  board  his 
sliip.  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  bout  piiahing  off  from  the  side 
of  the  frigate,  containing  bctweoi 
twenty  luid  tliirty  men  hea^Hly  armed, 
under  command  of  the  First  Lieutenant, 
who  went  upon  the  quarter  dc<Jc  and 
demanded  of  Captain  Moir  a  list  of 
tlie  passengers,  Tlus  demand  was  p(a^ 
(Onptorily  refused. 

Hie  officer  now  stated  that  the  name  of 
the  &igau>  was  tlte  *'  San  Jacinto,"  of  vfaicii 
he  wits  First  lieutenant,  and  fiirtber,  that 
tlicy  had  rcouTod  iufonnataon  that  dM 
Coofedcnte  SteW  «gcnU  to  Ei^cbnd  and 
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France  were  on  board,  and  demanded  that 
they  should  be  given  up.  This  also  being 
indignantly  refused,  Mr.  Slidell  himself 
came  forward,  and  said  that  the  gentlemen 
referred  to  were  present,  and,  turning  to 
Captain  Moir,  said,  "  We  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag.*'  The  Captain 
again  refusing  to  give  them  up,  the  Federal 
Lieutenant  said  he  would  take  charge  of  the 
ship.  He  then  walked  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel  and  waved  his  hand ;  immediately 
three  more  heavily-armed  boats  pushed  off 
from  the  ^- San  Jacinto"  and  surrounded 
the  *^  Trent,"  and  the  party  of  marines, 
who  came  in  the  first  boat,  rushed  up  and 
took  possession  of  the  quarter-deck.  Cap- 
tain Williams,  R.N.,  the  naval  agent  in 
charge  of  the  mails,  who  was  of  course 
present  during  the  interview,  then,  in  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty,  he  being  the  only  per- 
son on  board  directly  representing  her,  made 
a  vehement  protest  against  this  piratical  act, 
sa3ring,  "In  this  ship  I  am  the  represen- 
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tativc  of  Hut  Majcn^s  GoTemment,  and 
I  call  ujfon  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  die 
jtuHKCiif^T)}  gentnrally,  to  mark  my  vords, 
when,  in  the  name  of  that  Grovemmcnt, 
and  in  distinct  language,  I  dcnonnco  this 
lilt  uti  illegal  act — an  act  in  violation  of 
iiiteniationul  law  —  an  act,  indeed,  of 
wanton  piracy,  which,  Iiud  wc  the  means 
of  defence,  you  would  not  dare  to  attempt." 
During  thiw  time  the  "  San  Jacinto"  waa 
about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
"Trent,"  on  the  port  beam,  her  broadside 
guni«  all  manned,  and  directly  bearing  on 
tlic  mail  Mtoanier.  Any  open  resistance  to 
MUch  iL  force  wan,  of  course,  hopeless; 
although,  from  the  loud  and  repeated 
pluudits  which  fullowcd  Captain  WiUiams's 
protei*tation,  and  which  were  joined  in  by 
every  one,  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  all 
would  liavo  joined  hand  and  soul  in  tho 
unecjual  struggle,  had  the  order  been  given. 
iSiic'h  an  order  the  Captain  could  not  con- 
ncientiously    issue,    and    it   was   tlierefore 
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considered  sufficient  that  a  party  of  marines 
with  bayonets  fixed  should  forcibly  lay 
hands  on  the  gentlemen  named.  This 
was  done,  and  the  gentlemen  retired  to 
their  cabins  to  arrange  some  few  changes 
of  clothing.  A  most  heartrending  scene 
now  occurred  between  Mr.  Slidell,  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  Lieutenant  Fairfax. 
With  flashing  eye  and  quivering  lip  she 
threw  herself  at  the  doorway  of  the  cabin 
where  her  father  was,  resolved  to  defend 
him  with  her  life.  An  order  being  given 
to  the  marines  to  charge,  they  did  so,  with 
bayonets  pointed  at  the  bosom  of  tliis  poor 
defenceless  girl.  Her  father  ended  the 
painful  and  disgracefiil  scene  by  escaping 
firom  the  cabin  window,  when  he  was  im- 
mediately seized  by  the  marines  and 
hurried  into  the  boat.  As  the  boat  was 
pushed  oflT,  he  turned  to  Captain  Moir,  his 
snow-white  locks  streaming  in  the  wind, 
and  said  that  he  expected  redress  fi'om  the 
British  Government  for  this  outrage,  while 
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tuidcr  tlic  jirotection  of  its  flag,  and  called 
upon  the  Captain  to  represent  the  case 
properly. 

The  officers  of  the  "  San  Jacinto  "  asked 
for  provisions  to  maintain  the  prisoners,  as 
they  were  short  of  stores.  Captain  Moil- 
Baid,  at  their  request  ho  would  supply 
what  was  needed ;  and  they,  having  ex- 
pressed a  wisli  that  he  would  do  so,  all  the 
necessaries  were  suppUed,  with  the  diatmct 
understanding  that  they  were  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  imprisoned  party. 

The  ladies  in  the  party  were  urged  by 
Fairfax  to  accompany  them ;  but  being  in- 
fomied,  on  inquiring,  that  they  would  be 
separated  on  their  arrival  at  Kew  York, 
they  declined  doing  so,  and  rcacliod  Eng- 
land in  the  "  La  Plata."  Meanwhile  the 
Conunissioners  were  taken  to  Boston  and 
closely  confined  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Fort 
Warren. 

\Vlien  tlio  intelligence  reached  England 
it  produced  intense  excitement,  particularly 
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in  Liverpool,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
shipping  interest  of  the  country.  On 
'Change  the  utmost  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed ;  and  immediately  a  notice  was 
posted,  calling  a  public  meeting  at  the 
Cotton  Salesroom,  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  of 
the  same  day.  In  accordance  with  this 
announcement  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  meeting  was 
quite  as  remarkable  for  its  enthusiasm  as 
for  its  numbers.  Mr.  Spence,  author  of 
"  The  American  Union,"  an  able  dis- 
sertation upon  the  American  Government, 
presided,  and,  on  taking  the  chair,  read 
the  following  resolution :  "  That  this 
meeting,  having  heard  with  indignation 
that  an  American  Federal  ship  of  war  has 
forcibly  taken  from  a  British  mail  steamer 
certain  passengers,  who  were  proceeding 
peaceably  under  the  shelter  of  our  flag 
from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  do  ear- 
nestly  call  upon  the  Government  to  assert 
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the  dignity  of  the  British  flag  hy  requiring 
prompt  reparation  for  the  outrage." 

On  hearing  this  resolution  read,  the 
meeting  expressed  in  a  most  unmistakable 
manner  the  feeling  by  -which  it  was  per- 
vaded. When  eUencc  had  been  in  some 
measure  restored,  the  chairman  remarked, 
that  when  the  news  of  the  outrage  had 
reached  the  tovra,  the  feeling  created  was 
■one  of  suqiriso,  mingled  with  indignation. 
He  remarked  that  they  had  all  heard  of 
the  sacred  dignity  of  the  American  flag. 
That  dignity,  he  proceeded  to  say,  was  a 
means  by  which  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  nefarious  slave  trade  could  at  once 
protect  themselves,  while  fully  enabling 
them  to  resist  any  attempt  at  search.  Ho 
trusted  it  would  not  be  tolerated  that  men 
prosecuting  so  nefai-ious  a  trade  should  be 
protected,  and  that  men  peacefully  pro- 
ceeding on  their  owii  affairs,  under  the 
protection  of  our  flag,  should  be  forcibly 
taken  out  of  our  sliips.     (Cheers.)     On  tho 
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contrary,  he  believed  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  not  by  any  means 
permit  such  an  outrage.  (Cheers.)  He 
said,  in  having  agreed  to  take  the  chair  on 
that  occasion,  he  did  so  without  reluctance 
or  regret,  as  he  felt  deeply  that  he  only 
expressed  the  feeling  not  merely  of  the 
meeting,  but  of  the  community  in  general, 
when  he  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  press  on  the  Government  the  imperative 
necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  British  name  and  flag. 
(Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  carried  by  a  tremendous  majority, 
amid  the  most  deafening  and  enthusiastic 
cheers. 

The  excitement  spread  with  electric 
rapidity.  There  was  a  spontaneous  up- 
rising of  the  whole  people,  as  if  a  cord  of 
indignation  had  vibrated  in  every  heart. 
The  honour  and  glory  of  the  countiy 
seemed  the  first  thought   of  all;  the  na- 
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tional  pride  and  spirit  were  fully  aroused, 
and  were  everywhere  displayed  in  the  most 
unmistakable  manner,  in  the  newspapers, 
at  public  nieeting;8 — for  many  others  fol- 
lowed that  in  I-.ivcrpool — at  the  Inistings, 
at  the  theatres,  in  the  haunta  of  businesa, 
and  on  the  public  promenades.  It  was  a 
grand  sight  thus  to  -n-itness  tlio  agitation 
of  a  whole  people  at  an  indignity  offered 
to  theii-  flag — a  people  natmally  averse 
to  war,  and  more  largely  engaged  in  com- 
merce than  any  other  i>eople.  Thougli 
tliey  had  so  much  to  jeopardise,  so  much 
to  lose  in  the  contingency  of  war,  there 
was  now  no  wavering,  no  hesitancy,  no 
mean  tliought  of  self.  It  was  palpable  tliat 
all  was  working  admirably  for  the  cause 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Our  agents, 
said  the  "  Times,"  spoke  more  eloquently 
from  tlieii"  distant  prison  than  a  hundred 
tongues  could  have  done  at  London  or 
Paris.  They  wore  invested  with  moi-c 
hortatory  power  than  Peter  the  Hermit, 
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and  more  diplomatic  persuasiveness  than 
Talleyrand.  Though  the  Commissioners 
had  spoken  with  the  tongues  of  angels 
they  could  never  have  stirred  the  British 
people  to  a  tithe  of  the  depth  of  feeling 
by  which  they  were  moved  at  the  idea 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  oflfer  them 
insult. 

The  Grovemment  doubtless  participated 
somewhat  in  the  popular  feeling ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  no  ministry  could  survive  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed immediately  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner  to  obtain  reparation.  The  Govern- 
ment acted  with  unexpected  spirit  and 
vigour.  The  intelligence  of  the  affair 
reached  London  on  Wednesday  (November 
the  27th).  A  Cabinet  Coimcil  was  imme- 
diately held,  and  on  Friday  the  29th,  Earl 
Russell  was  directed  to  prepare  a  de- 
spatch, and  on  the  next  day  a  Queen's 
messenger  was  on  his  way,  bearing  it  to 
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Lord  Lyons,  British  Minister  in  Waali- 
ington.  lie  was  instructed  to  demand  the 
disavowal  of  tlie  act,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  captured  agents  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, with  a  suitable  apology  for  the 
affront. 

It  wa.f  the  general  impression  in  London 
that  the  authorities  in  Washington  would 
surrender  tlic  prisoners,  and  there  was 
nothing  which  Confederate  sympathisers 
Ko  little  desired.  A  war  at  that  juncture 
between  England  and  the  United  States 
coidd  have  but  one  result — Confederate  in- 
dependence. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
position  taken  by  tho  English  Govei-nment 
in  regard  to  the  seizure  of  the  agents  was, 
that  Wilkes,  as  a  naval  officer,  had  no 
authority  to  act  judicially  in  the  matter,  in 
ordering  their  seizure  and  imprisonment, 
and  therefore  it  was  demanded  that  his 
proceedings  should  be  disavowed,  and  a 
•suitable  apology  be  made  for  the  aggression 
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Vessels  of  Foreigners  carrying-  Munitions 
of  War  to  the  American  Rebels." 

The  questions  raised  by  the  capture  of 
the  agents  were  considered  of  sueli  gravity 
that  the  voice  of  Europe  was  also  heard  in 
protest  against  the  act. 

The  French  Government  immediately 
addressed  a  note  to  its  Plenipotentiar}'  at 
WasJiington,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
tlie  conduct  of  Wilkes  Iiad  created  in 
Franco  a  "great  astonishment  and  an 
extreme  sensation."  It  went  on  further  to 
state  that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  inJes 
of  international  law,  and  the  responsibility 
of  it,  he  presumed,  rested  upon  the  captain 
of  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  whom  France 
could  not  believe  had  issued  Instructions 
for  the  commission  of  such  an  act.  But 
aa  a  war  was  likely  to  grow  out  of  it, 
France,  as  the  friend  of  both  parties, 
wished  her  views  to  bo  distinctly  under- 
stood.    The  despateli   then  proceeded  to 
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show  the  grounds  of  the  illegality  of 
Wilkes's  whole  course,  and  urged  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States  to  yield 
to  the  just  demands  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
and  surrender  the  prisoners. 

Despatches  of  a  similar  character  were 
addressed  by  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  United 
States,  and  they  doubtless  had  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  authorities  at  Washington, 
though  the  surrender  is  supposed  to  have 
resulted  more  from  the  decided  tone  of  the 
French  despatch,  pronouncing  it  illegal  and 
indefensible,  than  anything  else.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  Americans  were  soothed  by  this 
despatch,  as  also  by  Mr.  Seward's  failure  to 
makethe  apology  demanded  by  Earl  Russell. 

The  despatches  forwarded  by  the  Con- 
federate States  Government  to  the  joint 
Commissioners  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Federalists,  but  were  handed  over  to 
private  friends,  who  were  also  passengers, 
and  were  delivered  to   Mr.    Yancey,    in 
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London,  immediately  after  tlic  arrival  of 
the  "La  Plata.''  The  purport  of  these 
despatches  was  not  made  public,  but  they 
could  possess  no  special  importance,  unless 
the  report  circulated  through  the  American 
press  was  true,  that  tlic  Confederate  States 
Government  had  intended  to  ask  the 
French  andjEnglish  to  assume  a  temporary 
joint  jirotoctorate  over  it.  This  iimiour, 
so  far  as  it  involved  the  joint  commission, 
had  already  been  denied  by  Mr.  Yancey 
in  his  speech  before  the  Fishmongers' 
Society,  and  it  was  now  stated  in  conver- 
sation, by  Mr.  Mason,  that  the  Confederate 
Government  was  not  authorized  to  make 
any  such  proposal  to  a  foreign  Power.  Tho 
Government  had  been  a  suppliant  at  no 
Court  in  Europe,  and,  said  Mr.  Mason, 
really  stood  as  little  in  need  of  foreign 
assistance  as  would  any  other  first-class 
Power  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
capture    of    Messrs.    Mason     and    Slidcll 
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brought  Judge  Eost  to  London  from  Paris, 
where,  from  his  familiarity  with  the  French 
language,  he  had  been  detached,  and 
assigned  to  duty. 

The  joint  Commission  immediately 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  British 
Government,  protesting  against  the  course 
of  Captain  Wilkes,  as  a  violation  of  that 
asylum  under  the  British  flag,  which 
England  had  always  held  as  sacred.  After 
stating  the  various  facts  of  the  case,  as  they 
had  transpired,  they  proceeded  to  show 
that  it  was  an  outrage  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Firstly, 
because  the  United  States  had  not  accorded 
belligerent  rights  to  the  Confederate  States, 
and  therefore  could  not  justify  the  act  on 
the  ground  that  the  prisoners.  Mason  and 
Slidell,  were  ambassadors.  Secondly,  that 
the  Britisli  Government  not  having  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  recognised  them  as  belligerents 
for  diplomatic  intercourse,  they  were  not, 
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in  the  view  of  the  Enghsh  Govomment, 
amhassadors.  Third,  that  ii"  not  amhas- 
sadors  in  the  eyes  either  of  England  or  the 
United  States,  that  then  the  United  States 
could  only  claim  to  seize  them  as  rebels 
and  traitors  to  the  Federal  Govcramcnt. 
Fourth,  that,  yielding,  for  the  sake  of  arg^i- 
ment,  the  position  that  tlic  United  States 
miglit  seize  them  sailing  in  a  neutral  vessel 
from  a  Confodcmto  port,  it  was  indis- 
putable that,  while  sailing  from  one  neutral 
port  to  anotlicr  neutral  port,  in  a  neutral 
yessel,  they  coidd  not  be  seized  as  rebels. 
Fifth,  tliat  England  had  invariably  upheld 
the  doctrine  that  her  flag  funiishcd  an 
asylum  to  all  political  refugees.  Sixth, 
that  no  case  could  be  found  reported,  in 
wliich  ambassadors  had  been  seized  while 
sailing  from  one  neutral  port  to  another, 
however  general  the  terms  of  the  dictum^ 
that  ambassadors  were  liable  to  seizure. 

The  Commissioners  then  suggested  that 
the  prisoners,  having  put  themselves  under 
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and  claimQd  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  it  became  their  duty,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Confederate  States,  to  claim  for 
them,  as  citizens  of  their  Government,  that 
they  should  be  restored.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  in  all  communications  to  the 
British  Government,  the  Commissioners  in 
London  alluded  to  the  prisoners.  Mason 
and  Slidell,  as  simple  citizens  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Two  days  subsequently,  the  joint  Com- 
mission having  received  by  the  "  La  Plata'' 
authentic  information  from  their  Govern- 
ment of  the  inefficiency  of  the  blockade,  and 
of  the  actual  number  of  vessels  which  had 
broken  it,  and  the  ports  from  which  they 
had  sailed,  showing  the  blockade  to  have 
been  violated  between  five  and  six  hmidred 
times,  they  addressed  a  second  communica- 
tion to  the  British  Government,  repre- 
senting, first,  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  proclaimed  that  it  would  preserve 
a  rigid  neutrality  between  the  Confederate 
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States  and  the  United  States ;  second,  that, 
in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  England  and  other 
great  European  powers  liad  proclaimed  the 
doctiine  that  blockades,  to  be  binding, 
should  be  effectual,  that  is  to  say,  shonld 
preclude  access  to  tlic  coast  blockaded ;  and 
these  Powers  had  made  tliemselves  the 
guardians  of  this  principle,  and  liad  thus 
pledged  themselves  to  the  neutral  com- 
merce gf  the  world,  a.-*  well  as  to  everj' 
people  whose  coast  should  be  ineffectual^- 
blockadcd,  tliat  they  would  enforce  the 
doctrine  enunciated;  third,  the  authentic 
report  made  to  the  British  Government  by 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
tlirough  the  Commissioners,  showed  that 
the  blockade  was  merely  formal,  and  had 
been  violated  since  May  the  11th,  1861/ 
over  five  hundred  times ;  fourth,  that  any 
relaxation  of  the  apphcation  of  the  rule  of 
the  Congress  of  Paris  in  favour  of  the 
United  States,  for  any  cause  wliatever, 
would  he  a  violation  of  that  position  of 
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neutrality  which  England  had  assumed, 
and,  'pro  tantoj  an  interference  in  favour  of 
the  United  States ;  fifth,  that  the  neutral 
commerce  of  the  world  interested  in  cotton 
was  probably  twice  as  great  out  of  the 
"Confederate  States  as  within ;  lastly,  they 
suggested  to  the  British  Government,  as 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  neutral  com- 
merce of  the  world  as  in  behalf  of  the 
Confederate  States,  whether  consistency 
and  good  feith  to  the  declaration  of  Paris, 
and  the  protection  that  was  due  to  neutral 
commerce,  so  greatly  injured  by  a  relaxa- 
tion in  favour  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
rule  so  justly  adopted  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  did  not  demand  of  England  an 
immediate  and  rigid  application  of  the  same 
to  the  so-called  blockade. 

In  the  interim  between  the  30th  of 
November,  when  the  Queen's  messenger 
left  for  Washington,  and  the  period  of  the 
return  of  the  answer  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  January  3rd,  1862,  there 
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purpose  in  solving  the  question.  The  first 
news  represented  the  enthusiasm  at  Captain 
Wilkes's  course  as  something  extraordinary. 
He  was  feted  from  Maine  to  Maryland, 
was  surrounded  by  crowds  whenever  he 
appeared  in  the  streets,  and  was  waited  on 
by  all  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  land. 
The  House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton unanimously  tendered  him  the  thanks 
of  the  nation,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
had  already  done  those  of  the  department 
and  Government.  Notwitlistanding  all  this 
popular  and  official  excitement  and  ap- 
proval, the  prevalent  opinion  among  the 
pi  Jegmatic  population  of  Old  England  was 
that  a  few  weeks  of  calm  consideration 
would  altogether  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  that  the  prisoners  would  be 
given  up. 

One  of  the  London  journals  declared 
that  the  Yankees  were  the  most  ingenious 
people  in  the  world,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
they  ascertained  that  John  Bull  was  on  his 
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metal,  and  that  the  agents  must  be  sur- 
rendered, or  there  would  be  war,  and 
war  of  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  character, 
then:  inventive  genius  woiUd  triumph  over 
every  obstacle,  and  they  would  find  some 
plausible  pretext  for  surrendering  Mason 
and  Slidcll,  and  absolutely  make  a  merit 
of  it,  as  actually  occurred  a  few  days 
later. 

This  was  obviously  the  view  of  Change 
Alley  and  Lombard  Street.  Tlie  Stock 
Market,  after  receding  on  the  receipt  of  the 
first  intelligence,  recovered  tone,  and  re- 
mained throughout  firm,  with  an  upward 
tendency. 

The  English  Government  wns  deter- 
mined, however,  to  bo  prepared  for  future 
contingencies,  and  the  utmost  acti^ty  pre- 
vailed in  pixiparations  for  hostilities.  The 
Queen  issued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting 
the  exportation  on  tlie  coast  of  all  anns,  am- 
munition, and  gunpowder,  percussion  caps, 
tubes,  lead,  and  military  and  naval  stores. 
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By  a  second  proclamation  Her  Majesty  ex- 
tended the  prohibition  to  the  islands  of 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  These  proclamations  stopped 
the  shipment  of  three  thousand  tons  of 
saltpetre,  which  had  been  purchased  on 
account  of  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  mercantile  community  hastily 
prepared  for  the  worst.  The  rate  of 
risk  increased  at  Lloyd's,  and  the  ope- 
rators in  Mincing  Lane  reduced  their 
transactions  for  America  to  the  narrowest 
limits. 

During  this  period,  large  numbers  of 
troops  and  immense  stores  were  forwarded 
with  cxtraordinar}'  despatch  to  Canada. 
On  the  10th  of  December  the  "Melbourne," 
screw  steamer,  sailed  from  Liverpool  with 
a  detachment  of  Royal  Artillery  and  vast 
quantities  of  ordnance  stores,  viz.,  ten 
thousand  tons,  independently  of  ordinary 
baggage,    including  thirty  thousand   En* 
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times,    for    his    deKcatc    and    important 
position. 

The  Queen's  messenger  reached  London, 
on  his  return  from  Washington,  January 
3rd,  1862,  but,  greatly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  public,  did  not  bear  the  answer 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Lord  Lyons  had  not,  at  the  period  of  his 
departure,  presented  the  English  ultima- 
tum. But  intelligence  came  of  a  great 
change  in  the  tone  of  newspaper  comment 
in  the  United  States.  "  From  having  been 
jubilant,"  said  the  *^  Times,"  '^over  the 
capture  of  the  Commissioners,  and  en- 
couraging the  people  to  believe  tliat 
England  must  tamely  submit  to  this, 
as  she  had  done  to  so  many  other 
affronts,  the  papers  had  lowered  their 
note,  and  several  times,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  affair,  shifted  their  positions. 
They  now  maintained  the  view  that  Eng- 
land,  notwithstanding  her  bluster,  must 
submit  to  the  seizure  of  the  Commissioners^ 
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we  can  put  the  matter  into  court,  and, 
before  it  come3  .out  again,  we  shall  all  be 
safe  enough.  It  is  only  a  diplomatic 
affair — ^not  a  case  of  war." 

It  was  soon  understood,  however,  that 
the  English  demand  precluded  this  escape, 
and  the  question  was  viewed  under  another 
aspect.  If  the  issue  could  not  be  shirked, 
how  was  it  to  be  met  ?  It  was  first  con- 
sidered whether  the  alternative  of  war 
might  not  be  eligible,  not  in  defence  of 
the  nation's  just  privileges,  or  in  protection 
of  a  sacred  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  present 
interest  and  convenience. 

**  It  is  argued,"  said  the  "  New  York 
Herald,"  "  in  liigh  quarters,  that  the  United 
States  woidd  be  benefited  by  a  war  with 
England,  on  the  ground  that  wo  should  be 
immediately  relieved  of  the  present  enor- 
mous expense  of  keeping  up  the  blockade, 
and  could  turn  our  guns  on  the  splendid 
commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  that  our  peo- 
ple are  just  in  a  fighting  mood ;  that  in  a 
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been  devising  all  manner  of  schemes  for 
keeping  the  rightfiil  owner  out  of  his  pro- 
perty, the  innocence  and  naivete  of  the  views 
adopted  are  perfectly  marvellous.'^ 

This  very  remarkable  change  in  the  tone 
of  the  Northern  press,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  satisfied  the  British 
public  that  the  release  of  the  prisoners  had 
been  determined  upon,  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  intelligence  on  January  the  8th,  by 
the  publication  in  the  evening  papers  of  a 
telegram  received  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
dated  Washington,  December  the  27th,  an- 
nouncing that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  consented  to  deliver  to  Lord 
Lyons  the  prisoners,  "  when  and  where  he 
pleased,"  took  no  one  by  surprise. 

The  general  impression  among  the  Eng- 
lish was,  that  the  course  of  the  United 
States  Government  had  not  been  dictated 
by  honourable  principles,  but  was  simply 
due  to  a  fear  of  consequences.    The  English 
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papers  spoke  of  it  in  tliese  terms.  The 
"Moniiug  Herald"  ronarked:  "Weowe 
tlic  American  Govermnent  nothing  for  the 
Hurrendcr.  Tliey  have  acknowledged  their 
affront,  and  made  reparation,  only  under 
threats,  and  with  reluctance."  The  "  Times" 
apokcthus:  "We  owed  tlio  Crimean  war 
to  Sir.  Bright,  wc  owo  tlic  American  peace 
to  the  Warrior.  A  policy  of  hesitation,  ne- 
gotiation, and  debate,  encouraged  the  late 
Czar  to  persist  in  a  flagrant  outrage  on  in- 
ternational law,  in  tho  belief  that  the 
English  Govemuieiit  was  too  weak,  and 
English  opinion  too  divided,  to  offer  any 
effct^tive  opposition  to  his  progress.  A 
policy  of  decided  and  peremptory  demand 
for  a  redress,  backed  by  tlio  manifestation 
of  public  unanimity  at  homo,  and  tho 
presence  of  an  ovenvhelming  naval  force 
near  the  scene  of  action,  has  given  a  check 
to  tho  ovcnveening  pretensions  and  in- 
tolerable insolence  of  the  Americans,  and 
lias  for  tho  moment  relieved  us  Irom  tlio 
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painful  necessity  of  vindicating  the  national 
honour  by  force  of  arms.  To  the  prompti- 
tude of  the  Government,  the  indignant 
demonstration  of  national  feeling,  and  the 
vigorous  preparation  for  hostilities  by  sea 
and  land,  and  to  these  alone,  we  must 
attribute  the  concession  which  has  saved 
us  from  an  expensive  contest,  and  the 
Northern  States  from  absolute  destruc- 
tion." 

The  Federalists  resident  in  London,  with 
probably  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Train, 
were  apparently  much  chagrined  at  the 
denouement,  many  of  them  hoping  that  the 
aflfair  would  lead  to  war,  believing  the  North 
able,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Seward's  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  to  subjugate  the  South, 
and  ^'  shake  old  Mother  England  by  the 
hair  of  her  head,"  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

The  next  mail  from  the  United  States 
brought  Mr.  Seward's  despatch,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  he  consented 
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a  part  of  those  spoils,  the  whole  of  which, 
however,  belonged  to  her  of  right !" 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington  did  not  disavow  the  act  of 
Captain  Wilks,  any  further  than  it  had 
been  previously  done  in  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Seward  to  the  Honourable  Charles  F. 
Adams,  dated  November  30th,  1861,  in 
which  he  mentioned,  enpasmnt^  that  Cap- 
tain Wilks,  "  having  acted  without  any  in- 
structions froiji  the  Government,  the  subject 
is  therefore  free  from  the  embajTMsments 
which  might  have  resulted  if  the  act  had 
been  specially  directed  by  us ;"  but  it  was 
distinctly  mentioned,  that  if  the  safety  of 
the  Union  required  the  detention  of  the  cap- 
tured persons,  it  would  be  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Government  to  detain  them. 
Neither  was  any  apology  oflfered  for  the 
act ;  and  Mr.  Seward  wished  it  understood 
that  the  Commissioners  were  surrendered 
in  the  exercise  of  a  purely  benevolent  spirit . 
and  because  the  "comparative  imimport- 
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me  a  useM  lesson  of  worldly  wisdom.  I 
fomid  that  the  English  admiration  of  the 
South  was  a  thing  altogether  separate  and 
apart  from  anything  like  kindred  love. 
They  admired  her  endurancjB,  her  stubborn 
resolution,  her  indomitable  pluck  and  gal- 
lantry, just  as  they  would  have  admired  the 
like  qualities  in  a  gladiator.  They  patted 
her  upon  the  back,  as  the  weakest  of  the 
two  combatants,  as  they  held  up  little  Tom 
Sayers  against  Heenan.  It  was  not  because 
they  loved  her,  but  because  they  disliked 
the  Yankees.  They  had  no  idea  of  draw- 
ing the  sword  in  the  contest,  but  warmly 
supported  the  Goyemment  in  its  neutral 
policy,  except  in  so  £ar  as  they  were  repre- 
sented by  the  *' Morning  Herald,"  the 
^^  Standard,"  and  a  few  other  Gonservatiye 
journals. 

Whilst  the  prospect  of  a  war  was  immi- 
nent, nothing  could  exceed  the  cordialily 
of  the  press  towards  the  South.  Where 
Mason  and  Slidell,  and  the  Confederates 
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as  fair  specimens  of  the  education  and 
progress,  the  taste  and  cultivation  of  the 
North : — 

Speech  of  an  Illinois  M.P. : — 

"  Mr.  Speaker — I  think  sheep  property  and  our  laws 
onght  not  to  be  so  that  dorgs  can  commit  ravages  on 
sheep.  Up  where  I  live,  sheep  is  of  more  account  than 
dorgs,  and  although  dorgs  are  useful,  sheep  are  use- 
fuller.  Show  me  the  man  that  says  that  dorgs  are 
usefiiller  than  sheep,  and  I  will  show  you  a  knaw- 
nothing.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  through ! '' 

Again — 

"  Ak  Akebican  OBmiART. — Jem  Bangs  we  are  sorry 
stait  as  decesed.  He  departed  this  life  last  mundy. 
He  went  4th  without  any  strugle,  and  sich  is  life.  Tu 
day  we  are  as  pepper  grass,  mighty  smart ;  tu  morrer  we 
are  kut  down  like  a  cowcumber  of  the  ground.  Jem 
kept  a  nise  store,  which  his  whife  now  wates  on.  His 
yirchews  wos  numerous  to  behold.  Many  of  things  we 
baut  at  his  growcery,  and  we  are  happy  to  stait  tu  the 
admiring  wurld  that  he  neyer  cheeted  speshully  in  the 
wate  of  makrel,  wich  wos  nise  and  smelt  sweat,  and  his 
suryivin  whife  is  the  same  wa.  We  niver  new  him  to 
put  sand  in  his  shuger,  though  he  had  a  big  sand  bar  in 
front  of  his  hous ;  nor  watter  in  his  lickkers,  tho  the 
Hohio  rivir  past  is  dor.  Piece  tu  is  remanes.  He 
leves  1  wife,  9  children,  1  kow,  4  horses,  a  growcer's 
store  and  other  quodrhupids  to  moom  is  los.  But  in 
the  langwidge  off  the  poit^is  loss  his  thare  hetumal  gane." 
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Again — Speech  of  a  people's  msui — 

"  Feller  Citizens — I've  no  talons,  lest  of  all  cliattr 
talons,  but  I  is  counted  to  posaess  some  coTOiaua  acnee, 
and  I  hope  llie  people  have  cnuff  of  that  article  left  to 
elect  me  in  place  of  my  wordy  competitor,  notwith- 
standiiig  his  gift  of  the  gab  itnd  his  nncommoii  omoaut 
of  ginral,  tho'  not  very  showy  talons,  unless  talons  may 
be  considered  as  to  coneist  in  nn  excess  of  jan',  in  com.- 
bination  with  a  deficiency  of  skull. 

"  Feller  Citizens — 1  have  no  '  eddication,'  but  believe 
me,  taint  the  hi  lamt  who  ax  always  the  wiseot  men,  or 
who  makes  the  best  represcntertives  or  practical  workers, 
113  my  wordy  competitor  illustrates  by  his  Bkyentific 
farmin,  which  costa  more  than  it  comes  to.  I  guess 
you  don't  want  any  hi-falutiu  chaps  in  the  legialatur,  to 
he  spendin  ycr  money  in  long-winded  orations,  audi 
as  my  wordy  opponent  would  make.  Elect  me,  feller 
citizens,  and  I  promise  to  work  hai'd  and  say  nuffla, 
ever  keepin  a  slooplcss  eye  to  yowcr  interest*,  on  the 
princiiJe  that  atnmal  wigilancc  ar,  as  the  poit  says,  the 
price  of  liberty. 

"Feller  Citizens— I  have  no  fortin.  I  wish  I  had, 
'twould  be  better  for  me,  and  much  better  for  my  un- 
lucky creditors  ;  then  other  citizens  might  hare  the 
honors  and  welcome.  My  wordy  competitor  has  a 
tbrtin,  but  it  "taint  in  sense,  but  filthy  lucre,  and  his 
daddy  left  it  to  him.  I  never  had  a  daddy,  feller  citi- 
zens, as  I  knows  on,  or  if  I  had,  I  never  was  wise 
cnulf  to  know  who  he  wai-,  but  I  presume  you  du 
not  come  here  to  vote  for  our  daddys,  neither  our 
mammyp,  which  would  bo  unconatitutiDnal ;   but  for 
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honest  men  like  yourselves,  who  will  du  your  work 
without  kivering  it  up  in  words,  or  hiring  it  out  by  the 
job. 

"Feller  Citizens— I  am  of  humble  origin.  I  never 
knew  who  was  my  daddy,  as  I  have  previously  re- 
marked, but  my  mammy  was  a  screamer,  what  sold  fish 
and  fowls  and  raised  ten  postumous  childers,  of  whom 
I  was  the  yoimgest,  and  commonly  called  the  '  scrub,' 
and  by  hard  work  I  have  made  nearly  enuff  to  pay  my 
debts,  which  I  expect  is  more  than  my  wordy  and 
wealthy  competitor  will  long  be  able  to  say  with  his 
high  Mutin  talk  and  skyentific  farmin. 

"  Feller  Citizens — To  be  brief  and  come  to  the  pint, 
I  solicit  yewer  votes.  As  for  my  mammy,  if  she  ever 
erred  taint  my  fault ;  I  stand  on  my  merits  and  not  my 
demerits.  I  have,  I  hope,  no  large  stock  of  these  latter, 
but  I  recommend  persons  in  search  of  them  to  apply  to 
my  competitor.  I  do  not  stand  on  by  mammy's  or 
daddy's  fame,  as  does  my  competitor,  and  I  expect  he'll 
find  it  very  poor  footin.  It  is  an  invidious  thing  to 
visit  other  folks  sins  on  the  innocent,  and  I  know  my 
generous  feller  citizens  will  scout  the  idea,  and  stand  by 
me  this  day,  humble  as  ar  my  origin  and  my  fortius,  as 
I  have  stood  by  them  all  my  days,  and  as  I  hope  to  da 
for  the  rest  of  my  nat'ral  life,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars 
per  diem." 

And  again  ;  a  high-handed  outrage  at 
Utica,  New  York,  which  was  supposed  to 
give  a  literary  man's  (Mr.  Artemus  Ward's) 
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view  of  the  lawlessiiess    in  the   Federal 
States— 

"In  the  flitil  of  1859,  I  showed  my  sho  in  Ttiky,  d 
trooly  grate  sitty  in  tlie  State  of  Nb  York. 

"  The  pcple  gave  me  a  cordyl  reeepahun.  The  pres 
was  bud  ia  her  prases. 

"  I  day  as  I  was  givin  adcscripehunofmy  beestsand 
snaiks,  in  ray  usual  flowry  stile,  what  was  my  skorn 
and  disgust  to  sec  a  big  burly  feller  walk  up  to  the 
cage  contoinin  my  wax  figgers  of  the  Lord's  last  sap- 
per, and  ccazo  Judas  lae-arrot  by  the  fete  and  di^  him 
out  on  the  groun.  He  then  commenced  fiir  to  pound 
him  as  hard  aa  he  cood. 

"'■What  under  the  son  are  you  abowt'?  cried  A. 
Ward. 

"Scz  he,  'What  did  you  bring  this  puBsylanermus 
CUBS  hero  ftir?'  and  he  liit  the  wax  figger  ttnuther 
tremonjuB  blow  on  the  hed. 

"  Sez  I,  '  You  egrejus  ass,  that  airs  a  woi  figger — a 
reprcsontashun  of  the  false  'Postle,' " 

"  Sez  he,  '  Thats  all  Tery  well  for  you  to  eay,  but  1 
tell  you  old  man,  Artemus,  that  Judas  Iscairot  can't 
show  his  self  in  TJtiky  with  impunity,  by  a  dam  rite.* 
With  which  obscr\'aBbuu  he  kated  In  Judassas  bed. 
The  young  man  belonged  to  I  of  the  first  families  in 
TJtiky,  I  Bood  him,  and  the  jury  brawt  in  a  verdick 
Ibr  arsiny  in  the  3rd  degree." 

Learned  societies  were  engaged  in  cou- 
fildcring  whether  man  did  not  degenerate 
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north  of  the  Potomac  and  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Many  savans  declared  that 
an  Englishman  subjected  to  the  atmo- 
spheric influences  of  that  region,  became 
bow-legged  and  "jimber-jawed,"*  his  cheek 
bones  grew  high,  his  nose  roimd,  his  hair 
coarse,  and  his  teeth  prominent,  and  the 
animal  with  a  strong  tendency  to  ^'  show 
them ;''  in  fact,  that,  as  the  elephant  in  that 
climate  degenerated  into  a  tapir,  so  an 
Englishman  withered  into  something  like 
an  ape,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  remarkable 
personal  appearance  had  been  the  subject 

*  A  "  jimber-jawed"  person  is  one  of  that  peculiar 
bull-dog  formation^  whose  under  teeth  project  and  rise 
above  the  upper.  In  such  cases  the  forehead  usually 
recedes^  and  the  cerebellum  is  unduly  deyeloped,  the 
base  of  the  skull  driving  forward  the  lower  jaw,  and 
giving  it  a  highly  animal  character.  The  celebrated 
demagogue  "Wilkes,  according  to  Hogarth's  not  very 
flattering,  but  probably  faithful  sketch,  partook  of  this 
unpleasant  type.  "  Jimber-jawed  '*  men  are,  in  America, 
usually  considered  to  be  persons  of  a  high  temper,  and 
decidedly  to  be  avoided  in  a  "  free  fight.*'  The  writer 
has,  however^  known  several  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule. 
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of  SO  much  c<tmment,  was  cited  as  a  case 
in  poiut. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  said  that  the 
Southerner  was  the  undegeneratc  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  pure  type  of  our  g-lorious  race, 
one  who  preserved  tlie  fine  traits  of  char- 
acter of  the  old  English  gentleman,  and 
vnth  whom  tlio  old  EnglLsh  gentleman 
would  delight  to  form  tlie  closest  alliance. 
The  institution  of  slavery,  for  which  the 
Yankees  professed  so  much  abhorrence, 
had  notliing,  it  was  argued,  to  do  with  the 
war ;  the  people  of  Boston  were,  at  heart, 
as  pro-alavcry  as  those  of  Charleston:  it 
was  simply  the  mijust  and  grinding  tarlfib 
of  the  North,  the  natural  antipathies  which 
existed  between  the  valiant  descendants  of 
the  cavaliers  and  the  vulgar  offspring  of 
the  canting  Puritans  of  New  England, 
which  had  diiven  tlie  South  to  scccs^on. 
The  newspapers  were  full  to  overflowing 
with  tliese  highly  orthodox,  and  then, 
decidedly  for  us,  pleasant  views ;  pamphlets 
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in  which  they  were  elaborated  flew  from 
the  press,  thick  as  the  leaves  of  Vallambrosa, 
and  all  was  going  against  the  North  and 
for  the  South,  until  the  matter  was  settled, 
and  the  Confederate  States  were  no  longer 
likely  to  be  needed  as  aUies  in  a  bloody 
war.  Then,  presto^  change !  Suddenly  the 
cold,  commercial  policy  of  England,  the 
policy  of  the  Palmerston  Grovemment,  of 
the  Jews,  moneychangers,  stock-jobbers, 
and  their  newspaper  organs,  began  again 
to  show  itself.  The  North  was  not  such  a 
very  bad  country,  after  all,  and  the  South 
seemed  no  longer  an  Elysium. 

The  papers  led  off,  after  a  few  days  of 
decent  delay,  by  recommending  that  the 
Government  should  take  no  steps  to  raise 
the  blockade,  against  which  they  had  just 
sounded  their  loudest  thimder,  saying  that 
the  true  policy  of  England  was  to  wait,  it 
would  not  be  long,  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  the  result  of  continued  hostilities,  and 
she  could  then  act  on  the  true  policy  of 
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oKtabliiihing  relations  vfaerc  her  best  izi- 

tc-roitit  would  Ijc  mibHctrcd. 

Tliw  was  really  the  EngUsh  of  it 
Among  tho  Gcnnan  ancestorH  of  the  Eng- 
litili  it  was  a  maxim,  "tliat  the  Gods  are 
on  tho  Hide  of  tho  «trongC8t."  Englishmen 
lire  Mtill  fully  imbued  with  the  orthodoxy 
of  this  HcntinR'nt.  They  still  fervently 
believe  in  the  Iicaviest  artillery,  and  the 
ftofiuel  will  hIiow  that  they  liave  reason  to 
do  HO. 

It  waH  true,  Haid  tho  journals,  that  there 
was  (ii«tro«H  in  the  EngliKh  manufacturing 
dJMtrictH;  but  the  wcaltliy  must  relieve  it 
lor  tho  proHcnt,  tho  crisis  would  soon  be 
over.  England  could  as  well  afford  to  wait 
a  while  as  tho  Federals  and  Confederates 
(!(iuld  frown  across  tho  Potomac  at  each 
other,  at  an  expense  of  2,000,000  dollars  a 
day  each. 

Parliament  met  on  the  7th  of  February, 
18<»2,  and  it  became  immediately  apparent 
tlmt  tliis  was  the  not  very  generous  Govern- 
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ment  policy.  England  would  stand  by, 
and  see  both  North  and  South  exhaust 
themselves.  It  was  her  best,  true,  and 
only  policy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governing 
classes.  She  would  not  stand  stupidly 
supine  and  neuter,  no,  but  with  a  wise  sel- 
fishness.  The  more  Kves  saxjrificed,  the 
more  money  squandered,  the  better  for  her. 
Both  North  and  South  crippled,  the  one 
would  cease  to  rival  her  in  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  to  threaten  the 
conquest  of  her  Canadian  and  other  North 
American  possessions ;  and  the  other,  weak 
and  panting  from  the  contest,  even  if  suc- 
xjessful,  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  become 
her  dependency,  once  more  her  colony  in 
all  but  name.  With  these  views  of  policy, 
the  Government  determined  to  wait  pa- 
tifently  the  issue  of  the  contest.  With  what 
tenacity  the  English  Cabinet  adhered  to 
this  policy  through  years,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  remarks  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  made  on  the  15th  of  July,  1864, 
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ment  would  be  happy  to  use  their  efforts  to  arrive  at 
such  a  desirable  result  as  that  of  terminatiiig  this  un- 
happy war." 


In  the  very  midst  of  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  ^^ Trent"  affair,  the  people 
of  England  were  startled  by  the  news  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Prince 
Albert.  This  sad  event  for  a  time  sus- 
pended the  national  irritation.  Nothing 
else  seemed  thought  of.  This  great 
calamity  made  all  lesser  cares  forgotten, 
even  the  possible  approximation  of  a  great 
war  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  Queen's  loss  seemed  to  be 
felt  by  every  family,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
3s  a  personal  loss.  It  was  felt,  as  an  elo- 
quent panegyrist  said,  who  referred  to  it  ra 
a  public  address,  ''  as  something  more  than 
a  public  calamity;  men  started  at  the  in- 
telligence, and  turned  pale,  as  if  they  had 
heard  of  the  loss  of  a  dear  firiend.  An  object 
of  their  admiration  and  affection,  of  their 
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how  deeply  it  respected  him.  The  whote 
English  nation  mourned  with  the  widowed 
Queen. 

It  was  pleasant  to  witness  the  manner  at 
this  time,  though  it  followed  so  closely  on 
the  ^^  Trent "  affair,  in  which  the  American 
papers  universally  commented  on  the 
death  of  the  Prince,  and  the  sincere  and 
universal  feeling  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
which  they  expressed  for  the  Queen  in 
her  affliction. 
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The  Queen's  messenger  having  at  this 
time  just  started  for  Washington  to  demand 
reparation  for  the  ^^  Trent"  outrage,  and  we 
Confederates  feeling  sure  that  the  angry- 
refusal  of  this  just  demand  would  instantly 
lead  to  war,  and  our  recognition  by  Eng- 
land, I  was  in  a  favourable  mood  for  tolerant 
discussion  on  all  our  institutions,  and  for 
philosophical  argument  in  general. 

While  partaking  of  a  bowl  of  "  egg 
nogg,"  an  American  ^'  institution,"  not  al- 
together unknown  and  unhonoured  in  Eng- 
land, since  the  visit  of  Henry  Clay,  in 
1814,  when  he  initiated  the  British  into  its 
mysteries,  while  discussing  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  (a  beverage  which,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  custom,  I  have  annually 
prepared  about  Christmas  time),  a  visitor 
was  announced. 

I  did  not  recognise  the  gentleman's  name ; 
but»  as  the  moment  was  one  of  comfortable 
leisure,  and  ^^  egg  nogg  "  being  rather  con- 
ducive to  sociability,  I  ordered  him  to  be 
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xhown  in.  On  entering,  I  was  stmcfc  vith 
tho  peculiar  appearance  of  my  Chnstmas 
riHitfjr.  Ho  wan  evidently  between  nxty 
and  a  lniii<ln;d  yearn  of  age ;  bat  I  would 
defy  tin;  moHt  (txpert  Ut  tell  within  ten  years 
wficre.  He  wa«  tall  and  spare,  dreesed  in 
a  well-bru»hed  »uit  of  black,  the  troasers 
becoming  Kmooth  and  pale  at  tho  knees; 
Ilia  Kwallow-tail  coat,  a  little  threadbare  at 
tijo  clbowH,  and  whitening  at  tlie  seams. 
Ho  worcj  black  wilk  htfjckings,  and  patent 
leathctr  pumpH.  A  Hmidl  crop  of  sandy  hair 
waM  smocithly  combed  buck  from  his  limg 
thin  fae(^  and  tied  beliind  in  a  guest  pig- 
tail. After  an  oBtoniahed  glance,  I  set  him 
down  as  decidedly  *'  O.  S.,"  if  not  "O.K."* 
With  a  bright  eye  and  intellectual  lace,  he 
liad  a  certain  wiUl  and  excited  expression. 
Ho  HOemod  to  be  an  inveterate  taker  of 
snuft",  and  never  indulged  in  u,  pinch  with- 


*  0.  K,  ia  an  clecdou  term  in  America;  a  slang 
phnuK)  of  lone  etanding,  and  signlfieg  the  tnio  spelling 
of  "all  correct.'* 
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out  offering  his  box  to  me.  I  saw  in  a  few 
moments  that  this  was  a  well-intentioned, 
well-informed,  clever,  political  fanatic,  with 
a  slight  craze  in  the  direction  of  emancipa- 
tion. Before  taking  a  seat,  he  commenced 
by  saying  that  he  was  Mr.  B.  B.,  apologized 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  calling,  and 
said  it  was  occasioned  by  the  great  interest 
he  felt  in  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  in 
American  affairs  generally. 

I  had  by  this  time  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  surprise  created  by  his  personal 
appearance,  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  in- 
tentions, and  ask  him  to  be  seated.  He 
proceeded  to  say : — 

"  I  am  most  firiendly  to  the  South,  at  the 
same  time  I  wish  slavery  abolished ;  but 
you  must  not  take  me  for  an  abolitionist, 
in  the  New  England  sense;  far  from  it, 
ver?/  far  from  it^^  repeated  he  with  em- 
phasis, at  the  same  time  turning  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes.  ^^  I  wish  slavery  eman- 
cipation   to    ensue,    in   accordance    with 
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the  views  o£  such  Southerners  as  General 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky/' 

I  remarked  that  I  was  not  aware  that 
those  gentlemen  liad  ever,  while  li\'ing,  ad- 
vocated Emancipation  in  any  form.  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  I  had  been  present  in  the 
Senateof  the  United  States  during  the  ex- 
citing debate  in  1850,  upon  what  was  called 
in  America  the  Compromise  Bill,  and  had 
heard  that  great  man  declare — 

"  So  long  as  God  allows  the  vital  ciurent 
to  flow  through  my  veiiis,  I  will  never, 
never,  never,  by  word  or  thought,  by  mind 
or  wUl,  aid  in  admitting  one  rood  of  free 
territory  to  the  everlasting  curse  of  human 
bondage ;"  but  that  he  or  General  Jackson 
had  ever  favoiu-ed  its  abolition  by  any  other 
action  than  that  of  the  States  themselves, 
was  new  to  me. 

'*  It  may  be  new,  but  it  is  true,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  B.  B.  "  Between  the  years  1330 
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and  1833,  I  spent  some  time  in  the  United 
States,  was  the  whole  of  one  winter  in 
Richmond  and  Washington,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  three  years  in  the  South. 
During  this  period  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  General  Jackson,  Mr.  James  K. 
Polk,  Mr.  Monroe,  BaKe  Peyton,  Gene- 
ral M'Duffie,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  James 
McDowell,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Ean- 
dolph,  and  other  American  gentlemen  and 
statesmen  from  the  South.  Without  excep- 
tion, they  spoke  to  me  unreservedly  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  as  upon  all  other  ques- 
tions of  domestic  policy,  and  I  afterwards 
reduced  their  conversations  to  writing,  and 
have  the  notes  now.  To  satisfy  you  that  I 
have  authority  for  what  I  have  just  said,  I 
will  read  you  some  extracts  from  them ;  '* 
he  then  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

'^  ^  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress 
of  the  American  Confederation,  in  the  year 
1774,  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
American  Declaration   of  National  Inde- 
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put  into  such  a  train,  that  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  no  slaves  northward  of  Mary- 
land. In  Maryland  I  do  not  find  such  a 
disposition  to  begin  the  redress  of  this 
enormity,  as  in  Virginia.  This  is  the  next 
State  to  which  we  may  turn  our  eyes  for 
the  interesting  spectacle  of  justice  in  con- 
flict with  avarice  and  oppression ;  a  conflict 
wherein  the  sacred  side  is  gaining  daily 
recruits  firom  the  influx  into  office  of  young 
men  grown  up  and  growing  up.  These 
have  sucked  in  the  principles  of  liberty,  as 
it  were  with  their  mother's  milk ;  and  it  is 
to  them  I  look  with  anxiety  to  turn  the 
fate  of  tlie  question.'  Upon  another 
occasion  this  great  man  said,  ^  We  must 
wait  with  patience  the  working  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is 
preparing  the  deliverance  of  these  our 
brethren.' 

'^Yes,"  said  Mr.  B.  B.,  pausing,  and 
looking  across  his  MS.  and  over  the  top  of 
his  glasses,  "  Mr.  Jefferson  here  speaks  of 
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them,  not  as  he  had  douo  before,  simply  as 
citizens,  but  recognises  them  as  brothers. 
But  I  will  proceed  witli  my  notes.  '  When 
the  measure,'  said  Mr,  Jefferson,  '  of  their 
tears  shall  be  full,  when  their  groans  shall 
have  involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness, 
doubtless  a  God  of  ju^^tico  will  awaken  to 
their  distress.  Notlnng-  is  more  certainly 
written  in  the  book  of  fate,  than  that  this 
people  shall  be  free.'  The  '  forest  bom 
Demosthenes,'  as  the  eloquent  Patrick 
Henry  was  styled  in  your  country,"  said 
Mr.  B.,  "gave  utterance  to  the  foUoiving 
sentiment : — 

"  '  It  would  rejoice  my  very  soul,  that 
every  one  of  my  fellow  beings  was  cman- 
cipatcd.  We  ought  to  lament  and  deploro 
the  necessity  of  holding  our  fellow  men  in 
bondage.  Believe  me,  I  shall  ever  honour 
the  Quakers  for  their  noble  efforts  to 
abolish  slavery.'  Coming  down  to  later 
times,"  continued  Mr,  B.,  "  Jolm  Randolph, 
of  Roanoke,  thus  expressed  his  abhorrence 
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of  slavery,  in  a  letter  to  William  Gibbons, 
dated  in  1820  :— 

"  *  With  unfeigned  respect  and  regard, 
and  as  a  sincere  deprecation  on  the  exten<> 
sion  of  slavery  and  its  horrors,  as  any 
other  man,  be  him  whom  he  may,  I  am 
your  Mend,  in  the  literal  sense  of  that 
much  abused  word.  I  say  much  abused, 
because  it  is  applied  to  the  leagues  of  vice 
and  avarice,  and  ambition,  instead  of  good- 
will toward  men  from  love  of  Him  who  is 
the  Prince  of  Peace.' 

*^I  think,*'  said  Mr.  B.  gravely,  and 
looking  at  me  through  his  glasses,  ^Hhis 
member  of  the  Randolph  family  must  have 
been  what  we  call  here  in  England  an 
eccentric  genius." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  he  was  decidedly  so,  but 
was  regarded  as  a  man  in  whose  eccen- 
tricity or  madness  there  was  no  small 
amount  of  method." 

*^  Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  America," 
continued  my  odd  visitor,"  there  was  a 
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debate  in  the  legislature  of  Vii-giiiia  upon 
this  very  question,  caused  by  the  recent 
Nat  Turner  iusuiTection  of  the  blaeka  in  tlio 
County  of  Southampton,  Virginia;  and  I 
was  so  anxious  to  hear  what  would  be  sold, 
that  I  proceeded  to  Richuiond  in  antici- 
pation of  tliis  discussion,  and  my  heart  was 
rejoiced.  I  heard  the  leading  men  of  the 
State  speak,  and  among  their  expressions 
of  opinion,  in  the  debate  on  the  abohtlon 
of  slavery,  were  the  following :  Mr,  James 
McDowell,  junior,  of  Rockbridge  Comity, 
who,  I  have  heard,  after\vai'd*i  became 
governor  of  your  State,  said — 

" '  Who  that  looks  to  this  unhappy- 
bondage  of  an  unhappy  peo])Ie,v  in  the 
midst  of  our  society,  and  thinks  of  its  in- 
cidents or  issues,  but  weeps  over  it  as  a 
curse  as  great  upon  him  who  inflicts  it,  an 
upon  liim  who  suffers  it  ?  Sir,  you  may 
place  the  slave  where  you  please ;  you  may 
dry  np,  to  your  uttermost,  the  fountains  of 
his  feelings,  the   springs  of  his  thought; 
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you  may  close  upon  his  mind  every  avenue 
of  knowledge,  and  cloud  it  over  with  arti- 
ficial night ;  you  may  yoke  him  to  your 
labours  as  the  ox,  which  liveth  only  to 
work,  and  workcth  only  to  live ;  you  may 
put  him  \  under  any  process  which,  without 
destroying  his  value  as  a  slave,  will  debase 
and  crush  him  as  a  rational  being;  you 
may  do  this,  and  the  idea  that  he  was 
bom  to  be  fi:ee  will  survive  it  all.  It  is 
allied  to  his  hope  of  immortality ;  it  is  the 
ethereal  part  of  his  nature,  which  oppression 
cannot  rend.  It  is  a  torch  lit  up  in  his  soul 
by  the  hand  of  Deity,  and  never  meant  to 
be  extinguished  by  the  hand  of  man.' 

*^  This  noble  and  eloquent  son  of  the  old 
dominion  was  followed,''  continued  Mr. 
B.  B.,  "by  another  member  of  the  House, 
a  Mr.  Boiling,  who  said — 

'^ '  The  time  will  come — ^and  it  may  be 
sooner  than  many  are  willing  to  believe — 
when  this  oppressed  and  degraded  race 
cannot  be  held  as  they  now  are ;  when  a 
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change  will  be  effected,  abhorrent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  you,  and  to  the  feelings  of 
every  good  man. 

"  'The  wounded  adder  will  recoU,  and 
sting  the  foot  that  tramples  upon  it.  The 
day  is  fast  approaching  when  those  who 
oppose  all  action  upon  this  subject,  and 
instead  of  aiding  in  devising  some  feasible 
plan  for  freeing  their  country  from  an 
acknowledged  curse,  cry  "  impossible '' to 
every  plan  suggested,  will  ciirse  their 
perverseness  and  lament  their  folly.'  A 
Mr.  Charles  Faulkner  also  said — 

"  '  I  am  gratified  to  perceive  that  no 
gentleman  has  yet  risen  in  thia  ball  the 
avowed  advocate  of  slavery.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  such  a  voice  could  be 
listened  to  with  patience,  or  oven  witli 
forbearance.  I  even  regret,  sir,  that  we 
should  find  those  amongst  us  who  enter 
the  lists  of  discussion  as  its  apologists, 
except  alone  upon  the  ground  of  uncon- 
trollable necessity.     .     .     .     Sir,  if  there 
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be  one  who  concurs  with  that  gentleman 
in  the  harmless  character  of  this  institution, 
let  me  request  him  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaveholding  portion  of  this 
commonwealth  —  barren,  desolate,  and 
seared,  as  it  were,  by  the  avenging  hand 
of  Heaven  —  with  the  descriptions  which 
we  have  of  this  country  from  those  who 
first  broke  its  virgin  soil.  To  what  is  this 
change  ascribable  ?  Alone  to  the  wither- 
ing and  blasting  effects  of  slavery.  If  this . 
does  not  satisfy  liim,  let  me  request  him 
to  extend  his  travels  to  the  Northern 
States  of  this  Union,  and  beg  him  to 
contrast  the  happiness  and  contentment 
which  prevail  throughout  that  country, 
the  busy  and  cheerful  sound  of  industry, 
the  rapid  and  swelling  growth  of  their 
population,  their  means  and  institutions  of 
education,  their  skill  and  proficiency  in 
the  usefiil  arts,  their  enterprise  and  public 
spirit,  the  monuments  of  their  commercial 
and  manufacturing  industr}'',  and,  above 

VOL.  II.  K 
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all,  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  Go- 
vernment from  whicli  they  derive  their 
protection,  with  the  derision,  discontent, 
indolence,  and  poverty  of  the  Southern 
country.  To  what,  sir,  is  all  this  ascrib- 
able  ?  To  that  vice  in  the  organization 
of  society,  by  which  one  half  of  its  inliabi- 
tants  are  arrayed  in  interest  and  feeling 
against  the  other  half;  to  the  unfortunate 
state  of  society  in  which  freemen  regard 
labour  as  disgraceful,  and  slaves  shrink 
from  it  as  a  burden  tyranically  imposed 
upon  them ;  to  that  condition  of  things  in 
which  half  a  million  of  your  population 
can  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  society  in 
the  prosperity  of  wliich  they  are  forbidden 
to  participate,  and  no  attachment  to  a 
government  at  whose  hands  they  receive 
nothing  but  injustice.'  In  the  same  de- 
bate, Mr.  B.  W.  Leigh  said — 

"  *  I  thought,  until  very  lately,  that  it 
was  knowQ  to  everybody  that,  during  the 
Revolution,  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
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abolition  of  slavery  was  the  favourite 
topic  with  many  of  our  ablest  statesmen, 
who  entertained,  with  respect,  all  the 
schemes  which  wisdom  or  ingenuity  could 
suggest  for  its  accomplishment.'  Messrs. 
Chandler,  of  Norfolk;  Moore,  of  Eock- 
bridge;  Marshall,  ofFanquier;  Summers, 
of  Kenewha ;  Preston,  of  Montgomery,  and 
others,  expressed  the  same  sentiments.' " 

Laying  down  his  notes,  Mr.  B.  B.  said, 
^^  These  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  Vir- 
ginians of  earlier  days.     At  the  time   of 
my  visit,  they  all,  without  exception,  con- 
curred in  the  opinion,  that  slavery  was  a 
social,  moral,  and  political  evil,  injurious 
to  both  white  and  black,  an  incubus  upon 
agricultural  development,  pernicious  to  the 
country,  and  a  system  which  must,  in  some 
gradual  way,  and  at  no  distant  period,  be 
utterly  eradicated.    They  agreed  that  Con- 
gress could  constitutionally  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question,  further  than  to 

pass  a  fugitive  slave  law ;  that,  while  the 
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institution  of  slavery  and  the  Union  existed, 
the  Soutli  had  a  right  to  deraand  this,  which 
must  be  conceded ;  that  it  was  a  state  insti- 
tutiou  GT  municipal  regoUation,  and  if  ever 
peaceably,  legally,  and  constitutionally 
abolished,  must  be  so  by  the  action  of  the 
several  States  in  -which  it  existed.  They 
further  represented  that  the  Southern  people 
favoured  scunc  system  of  abolitionj  and 
would  have  instituted  some  measure  look- 
ing to  this  end,  sliortly  before  this  period 
(1830),  but  for  the  agitations  on  the  subject 
in  the  North,  which  had  irritated  the  people 
of  the  South,  who  regarded  [such  agitation 
as  an  unwan-antcd  interference,  on  the  part 
of  the  Northern  people,  with  matters  which 
did  not  concern  them,  and  opposed  to  tlio 
spirit  of  comity  and  friendsliip  which  ought 
to  have  existed  between  sovereign  States, 
living  in  union  under  a  common  constitii- 
tioUj  and  that  it  had  produced  such  a  fool- 
ing of  hostility  to  the  Nortli,  that  the  Soutli 
was  then  in  no  temper  to  deal  with  the  i 
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question ;  and  that  it  must  be  deferred  to  a 
more  convenient  season. 

^'Now,"  said  Mr.  B*  B.,  "these  have 
always  been  my  own  views,  and  I  regard 
the  present  civil  war  as  the  result  of  the 
unwise  course  of  the  Northern  Emancipa- 
tion party,  and  that  the  Southern  people,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  have  soon  found 
some  means  of  liberating  their  slaves.  I  do 
not  believe  that  party  represents  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Northern  people,  any  more  now 
than  it  did  in  1830.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  now,  as  then,  that  the  merchants, 
shippers,  bankers,  and  business-men  of  the 
North  generally — in  a  word,  a  majority  of 
the  Northern  people — are  in  fevour  of  the 
Union  with  slavery,  rather  than  the  Union 
without  slavery,  or  disruption  on  any  terms. 
Could  they  have  organized  in  opposition  to 
the  desperate  men  leading  the  anti-slavery 
party,  this  civil  war  would  have  been 
averted,  and  slavery  have  gradually  ex» 
tended  South  and  West,  over  those  portions 
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of  the  public  territory  lying  west  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Tesas,  and  ultimately  ceased  to 
exist,  by  the  establishment  of  a  black  re- 
public on  the  Mexican  frontier.  I  believe 
the  conservative  and  business  people  of  the 
North  would  bo  perfectly  willing  now  to 
close  the  war  with  this  view,  and  the  pros- 
pect of,  in  some  way,  ultimately  getting 
rid  of  the  slaves.  It  might  be  extinguished 
in  tliis  way,  but  not  for  many  years,  and  it 
might  be  never.  Hence  I.  am  opposed  to 
a  reunion  with  any  sueli  distant  prospect 
of  emancipation.  I  bclievo  the  sentiment 
of  mankind  would  force  the  South,  if  inde- 
pendent, to  take  immediate  measures  to 
accomplish  tliia  end ;  the  South  having  lost 
all  the  strength  and  p<jwer  she  derives  from 
a  union  with  the  great  jmd  populous  States 
of  the  North,  could  not  resist  the  pressure. 
Therefore  I  need  scarcely  say  I  am  opposed 
to  the  North  and  reunion.  I  am  satisfied, 
to  use  the  language  of  one  greater  than 
myself,  that  there  are  epochs  in  the  history 
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of  the  liuman  race,  and  this  civil  war  in 
America  is  one  of  them,  when  the  decayed 
branches  fall  from  the  tree  of  hmnanity; 
and  when  institutions  grown  old  and  ex- 
hausted, sink  and  leave  space  (as  slavery- 
will  do)  for  fresh  institutions  full  of  sap, 
which  renew  the  youth  and  recast  the  ideas 
of  a  people.  Therefore  I  ardently  wish 
slavery  abolished,  andlthink  if  the  Southern 
Confederacy  is  acknowledged,  and  main- 
tains its  independence,  that  it  will  be  long 
before  anything  of  the  kind  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  Federal  Union.  This  brings 
me,"  he  continued,  "to  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  my  visit.  I  have  recently 
read  with  much  pain  the  accounts  of  the 
destructive  fire  in  Charleston,  and  have 
been  astonished  that  it  seems  to  have 
awakened  no  sympathy  in  England.  In 
cases  of  calamity,  our  people  are  behind 
none  in  their  generous  efforts  to  relieve 
distress,  and  their  apathy  on  this  occasion 
can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  their  hos- 
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fering  in  Charleston,  wiU  be  raised  within 
a  month." 

To  this  I  replied,  that  I  was  not  an  agent 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  but  the 
agent  of  North  Carolina,  a  Confederate 
State ;  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  ulte- 
rior objects  and  purposes  of  the  Eichmond 
authorities  upon  the  slavery  question ;  that 
I  presumed  they  had  no  definite  plans 
themselves ;  that  their  time  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  paramount  duty  of  defending 
the  country  from  invasion,  and  their  govern- 
ment from  overthrow;  that  if  they  were 
successful  in  this  task,  which  was  the  ab- 
sorbing duty  of  the  present,  I  thought  the 
Southern  people  would  absolve  them  from 
any  obligation  and  responsibility  as  to  the 
future ;  that  at  that  moment  every  one  was 
disposed  to  let  the  future  provide  for  the 
concerns  of  the  future.  I  then  fiirther  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Confederate 
Government  had  no  authority  over  the  in- 
stitution  of  slavery;   that  its  powers,  as 
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power,  wiU  you.  knowing  the  sentiments 
of  the  Southern  people  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  emancipation,  to  be  immediately 
undertaken  on  recognition,  write  me  a  let- 
ter, stating  the  fact  simply  as  a  Southern 
gentleman,  or,  if  you  cannot  state  the  fact, 
your  belief  that  the  South  will,  as  soon 
as  her  recognition  is  acknowledged,  take 
steps  in  this  direction  ?  If  so,  even  with 
this  much — ^little  as  it  will  be — I  think  I 
can  effect  the  object  I  have  in  view." 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  my  reply.  "In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  know  that  the  South- 
em  people  are  in  favour  of  emancipation, 
nor  do  I  believe,  when  the  Confederacy 
is  acknowledged,  they  have  any  purpose  of 
immediately  setting  on  foot  a  system  of 
gradual  emancipation.  There  are  many 
Southerners  now,  as  there  have  always 
been,  in  favour  of  this  course,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  constitute  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  community.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  fact,  the  whole  tendency  of 
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opinion  in  the  South  has  been,  since  1830, 
and  had  been  for  many  years  previous,  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Tlie  change  of  sen- 
timent on  this  question  has  been  most 
extraordinary,  as  was  illustrated  by  the 
couTSG  of  John  Letcher,  who  in  1845  was 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
in  1856,  when  a  candidate  for  tlie  gover- 
norsliip  of  Virginia,  was  of  an  entirely 
opposite  mind.  It  was  charged  against 
liim,  that  he  pursued  this  course,  not  fitnn 
honest  conviction,  hat  from  greed  of  office. 
If  true,  it  only  proved  that  the  people  were 
then  pro-slavery;  that  tlic  only  road  to 
popular  favour,  at  the  South,  was  tlirongh 
an  advocacy  of  human  bondage." 

I  further  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  that 
at  no  very  remote  period  subsequent  to  1 830 
thepeople  of  the  South,  but  more  particularly 
of  Virginia,  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  as 
was  apparent  from  the  tone  of  jirivate  con- 
versation, and  the  views  of  such  authors  as 
the  South  possessed  at  that  period,  as  also 
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from  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  that  slavery  was  in  itself  wtong, 
and  not  to  be  defended  on  philosophic  or 
religions  grounds;  that  there  was  a  very 
general  expression  of  anxiety  to  be  rid  of 
the  incubus ;  they  then  acknowledged  it  to 
be  such,  at  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
fessed their  inability  to  devise  any  scheme 
for  doing  so,  without  inflicting  upon  both 
master  and  slave  greater  evils  than  those 
of  slavery ;  but  that,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  the  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another  in 
servitude  was  involved,  they  had  abandoned 
the  controversy.  The  chief  men  of  this 
day  in  Virginia  had  expressed  this  opinion 
in  the  most  solemn  and  authoritative  man- 
ner, thus  following  Judge  Tucker,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  the  views  of  his  work  en- 
titled, "  Notes  upon  Virginia,''  and  those 
from  whom  he  had  quoted.  In  thus  ac- 
knowledging that  slavery  was  an  evil,  but 
one  which  they  had  inherited,  and  for 
which  they  were  not  responsible,  and  which 
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than  freedom,  better  for  the  master,  better 
for  the  workman,  and  for  him  who  profits 
by  the  work,  and  who  calls  himself  a  shop- 
keeper or  a  merchant ;  a  system  that  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  colour  or  race  of  those 
who  are  enslaved,  but  which  may  conduce 
to  the  advantage  of  a  white  slave  quite  as 
much  as  to  that  of  the  black.  In  one 
word,  they  alleged  slavery  to  be  the  normal 
and  only  proper  condition  of  society. 
Instead  of  being  defendants  in  the  great 
court  of  the  world's  opinion,  they  had 
assumed  the  position  of  plaintiflFs.  They 
had  entrenched  themselves  upon  their 
rights,  and  accused  all  that  portion  of  the 
world  which  condemned  slavery  as  being 
false,  not  alone  to  morality  and  religion, 
but  to  the  true  principles  of  trade  and  to 
tlie  philanthropy  of  social  science.  In 
short,  the  Southerners,  worried,  vexed,  per- 
plexed, and  exasperated,  had,  like  a  stag  at 
bay,  done  desperate  battle  with  their  oppo- 
nents.    They  had  taken  up  a  position  with 
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their  backs  to  the  rock,  and  defied  all  on- 
slaught. Over  any  foos  who  would  ally 
things  so  totally  distinct,  but  in  their  minds 
so  homogeneous,  as  the  authority  of  tlie 
Bible,  the  right  of  labour  and  its  adequate 
reward,  the  superiority  of  intellect  to 
animal  strength,  and  the  distresft  and  misery 
of  European  labourers,  they  claimed  a 
logical,  a  political,  a  philosophical,  and  a 
religious  triumph.  Tliey  asserted  tbem- 
Bclvos  to  be  students  and  neophytes  no 
longer,  but  doctors  of  the  law.  They  spake 
no  more  \vith  bated  breath,  a.s  if  they  were 
afraid  of  arguments,  but  roared  and  thun- 
dered ex  cathedra,  and  called  upon  the  whole 
world  to  listen  to  a  pldlosopby  as  old  as 
history,  and  a»  indGstructible  as  human 
society,"  "  Slavery  was  no  evil,"  they 
asserted ;  "  so  far  from  Its  being  a  wrong, 
or  the  curse  of  humanity,  it  was  the  proper 
condition  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  and 
better  than  the  freedom  in  which  so  many 
pined  and  starved,  or — If  they  did  not  go 
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to  the  grave  before  their  time — in  which 
they  bred  revolution  and  war.  The  black 
man  was  necessarily  the  first  slave,  because 
he  was  the  stupidest,  the  least  valuable, 
and  most  easily  captured  of  mankind ;  in 
fact,  the  white  labourer,  with  nothing  to 
give  to  the  world  on  whose  bosom  he  was 
bom,  but  the  unskilled  labour  of  his  brawny 
arms,  was  a  slave  de  facto  in  every  part  of 
the  earth,  and,  were  he  a  slave  de  jure^  would 
be  happier  and  more  comfortable  than  he 
could  ever  hope  to  be  under  the  system 
prevalent  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Free  States 
of  America.  Such  was  the  trumpet-blast, 
blown  in  loud  and  angry  defiance  by  the 
new  generation  of  Southern  writers  and 
politicians.  Among  these,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  conscientious — a  man  who  wrote 
as  if  he  believed  liimself  to  be  the  preacher 
and  the  apostle  of  a  new  science,  which  was 
to  enlighten  the  darkened,  and  reform  the 
corrupted  world — ^was  Mr.  George  Fitz 
Hugh,  of  Virginia.  This  gentleman  boldly 
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enunciated  tlio  tlieory  that  free  society  was 
ii  failure ;  and  that  tho  best,  if  not  the  only, 
hope  of  civil  iz!ition,  unless  it  would  &U  the 
prey  of  stroller  and  honcstcr  barbarism, 
was  till}  rc-e«tablislnnent  of  slaveiy — inde- 
pendently of  colour  and  race — ^iu  every 
pait  of  the  world.  Although  tlio  Go^)el 
bo  preached,  the  rails  be  laid,  and  locomo- 
tiveu  run ;  although  the  electric  telegraph 
sends  its  messages,  and  the  printing-press 
was  in  constant  activity,  disseminating' 
ideas,  he  held  his  system  to  be  fully 
adapted  to  euch  a  state  of  circxunstancee. 
There  were  many  other  writers,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  who  took  up  this  principle 
as  the  social  reUgion  of  tlie  South ;  but  Mr. 
Fitz  Hugh  was  the  one  wbo  went  most 
systematically  and  philosophically  into  the 
discussion,  and  laid  down  authoritatively  a 
system  of  slavery,  pm*e  and  simple.  Ho 
would  not  only  enslave  the  negroes,  but 
the  poor  Irish  and  German  immigrants,  as 
fast  as  they  arrived  in   New  York,   and 
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either  send  them  off  to  till  the  ground  iu 
the  cotton  and  sugar  regions,  or  sell  them 
at  Charleston,  or  New  Orleans,  by  public 
auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  "  Liberty 
is  for  the  few ;  slavery,  in  every  form,  is 
for  the  many !"  That  was  the  maxim  of 
which  he  attempted  to  justify  the  universal 
relevancy,  by  history,  by  philosophy,  by 
religion,  and  by  the  "eternal  fitness  of 
tilings." 

To  the  argument  that  "man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,"  that  his  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  nature — of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  liis  merely  physical 
well-being — cannot  only  not  be  cultivated 
and  developed,  but  must  deteriorate  in  a 
state    of    slavery,    these  writers    replied 
with  scorn: — "The  customary  theories  of 
modem  etliical  philosophy,  whether  utili- 
tarian or  sentimental,"  said  their  loader, 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  "are  so  fallacious,  or  so 
false  in  their  premises  and   their  deduc- 
tions, as  to  deserve  rejection,  and  must  be 
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black  slave  trade,  "inasmuch,"  he  said, 
"  as  it  exacts  more  from  the  workers,  and 
neither  protects  nor  governs  them."  Ho 
asserted  that  when  the  abolitionists,  or 
enemies  of  slavery,  proclaimed  that  white 
labom:  was  cheaper  than  black,  they  de- 
stroyed their  own  cause;  and  so  far  from 
leading  men  of  sense  to  give  the  blacks 
their  freedom,  they  merely  led  the  true 
philanthropist,  and  the  wise  philosopher,  to 
govern,  employ,  protect,  and  enslave  the 
whites.  The  whole  theory  was  thus  stated 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh's 
treatise : — 

"  The  profits  from  free  labour  are  the 
amount  of  the  products  of  such  labour, 
which  the  employer,  by  means  of  the  com- 
mand which  capital  or  skill  gives  him,  takes 
away,  exacts,  or  exploitates  from  the  free 
labourer. 

"  The  profits  of  %lave  labour  are  that  por- 
tion of  the  products  of  such  labour  which 
the  power  of  the  master  enables  him  to 
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appropriate.  These  profits  arc  less,  be- 
cause tlie  master  allows  the  slave  to  retain 
a  larger  share  of  tlie  results  of  his  own 
labour  tliaii  do  the  employers  of  free  labour. 
"But  we  not  only  boast  that  the  white 
slave  trade  is  more  exacting  and  fraudident 
than  black  slavery,  but  that  it  is  more  cruel, 
in  leaving  the  labourer  to  take  cai'e  of  him- 
self and  family  out  of  the  pittance  which 
skill  or  capital  have  allowed  him  to'  retain. 
When  his  day's  labour  is  ended  ho  is  free, 
but  over-burdened  with  the  cai-es  of  his 
femily  and  household,  which  make  Ids  free- 
dom  an  empty  and  delusive  mockery.  But 
h^  employer  is  really  free,  and  may  enjoy 
the  profits  made  by  othor  people's  labour, 
without  a  care  or  trouble  as  to  their  well- 
being.  The  negro  slave  is  free  too,  when 
the  labours  of  the  day  ore  over,  and  free  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body ;  for  the  master 
provides  food,  raiment,  house,  fuel,  and 
everything  else  necessary  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  himself  and   femily.      The 
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master's  labours  commence  when  the  slave's 
end.  No  wonder  white  slaveholders  should 
prefer  the  slavery  of  white  men  and  capital 
to  negro  slavery,  since  the  white  slavehold- 
ing  is  more  profitable,  and  is  free  fix)m 
aU  the  cares  and  labours  of  black  dave- 
holding." 

Here  is  the  picture  drawn  in  support  of 
the  first  part  of  the  principle : — "  The  negro 
slaves,"  said  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  "  are  the  hap- 
piest, and,  in  some  cases,  the  freest  people 
in  the  world.  The  children,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm,  work  not  at  all,  and  yet  have 
all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  pro- 
vided for  them.  They  enjoy  liberty,  be- 
cause they  are  not  oppressed  either  by  care 
or  labour.  The  women  do  little  hard  work, 
and  are  protected  from  the  despotism  of 
their  husbands  by  their  masters.  The 
negro  men  and  stout  hoys  work  on  the  ave- 
rage, in  good  weather,  not  more  than  nine 
hours  a  day ;  the  balance  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  perfect  abandon.   Besides  this,  they 
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and  all  places  are  appropriated.  All  water 
is  private  property,  ^  to  the  middle  of  the 
stream/  except  the  ocean,  and  that  is  not 
fit  to  drink.  Free  labourers  have  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  negro  slaves.  Indeed,  they  have  not 
a  single  right  or  liberty,  except  the  right 
or  liberty  to  die. 

^^  When  a  few  own  the  soil,  they  have 
unlimited  power  over  the  balance  of  society, 
imtil  domestic  slavery  comes  in,  to  compel 
them  to  permit  this  balance  of  society  to 
draw  a  sufficient  and  comfortable  Uving 
from  terra  mater. 

'*  Free  society  asserts  the  right  of  a  few 
men  to  the  earth.  Slavery  maintains  that 
it  belongs  in  different  degrees  to  all. 

'*  The  slave  trade  is  the  only  trade  worth 
following ;  slaves,  the  only  property  worth 
owning.  All  other  is  worthless,  a  mere 
caput  mortuuniy  except  in  so  far  as  it  vests 
the  owner  with  the  power  to  command  the 
labour  of  others ;  in  other  words,  to  enslave 
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Oteni.     Give  you  a  palace,  ten    thousand 
acres  of  laiid,  and  you   are  poorer  than   : 
Robinson  Crusoe,  if  you  have  no  slaves,    ! 
eithei-  to  capital,  or  domestic  slaves.    Your 
capital  will  not  bring  you  an  income  of  a 
cent,  nor  supply  one  of  your  wants,  with- 
out labour.    Laljour  is  Indispensable  to  give 
value  to  propci-ty.     If  you  owned  every- 
thing else,  and  did  not  o^vn  labour,  you 
would  be  poor.     But  fifty  thoosand  dollars 
mean,    and    are,    fifty    thousand    dullam" 
worth  of  slaves.     You  can  command,  with- 
out touching  on  tliat  capital,  tlut;e  thousand  I 
dollars'  worth  of  labour  per  amxum.     You  I 
could  do  no  more  were  you  to  buy  slaves  j 
with  it,  and  then  you  woxdd  be  cunilrered  | 
with  the  cares  of  governing  and  providing  I 
for  them.     You  are  a  slaveholder  now  to  ] 
the  extent  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with 
aU  tlie  advantages  and  none  of  the  disad- 
vantages and  responsibilities  of  a  master. 

"  Property  in  man  is  what  everybody  is 
struggling  to  obtain.     Wliy  should  we  not 
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be  obKged  to  take  caxe  of  men,  our  pro- 
perty, as  we  do  of  our  horses  and  our 
hounds,  our  cattle  and  our  sheep  ?  Now, 
under  the  delusive  name  of  liberty,  the 
free  labourer  is  wrought  icom  mom  to  eve, 
from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  then  turned 
out  to  starve." 

When  I  had  thus  concluded  giving  my 
visitor,  in  fair  retaliation,  a  reasonably  long 
account  of  the  state  of  Southern  opinion  on 
the  slavery  question  at  the  period  of  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina,  he  turned  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  even  more  than  he 
had  done  at  the  opening  of  our  interview, 
and,  raising  his  hands,  exclaimed,  ^^  Just 
Heaven,  what  desecration !  In  what  dark- 
ness you  represent  the  Southern  people  to 
have  been  wandering !  How  their  intellect 
has  become  debased  since  the  days  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  the  Randolphs, 
Clay,  and  Jackson !" 

Then,  seizing  his  hat  and  starting  to  his 
feet,  he  was  about  to  rush  from  the  room  ; 
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bnt,  sndd^ily  bethinking  himself  of  his 
snuff,  he  took  out  his  bos  and  again  ofiered 
me  a  pinch.  While  I  was  in  the  act  of  help- 
inff  myself  he  became  more  composed,  and, 
accepting  a  glass  of  egg-nogg,  said — 

"  Do  you  really  think  men  like  Mr. 
Fitz  Hugli  arc  serious  in  writing  such  stuff, 
or  are  only  in  jest?" 

I  waa  compelled  to  say,  in  reply,  that  no 
man  ever  wrote  more  sincerely  or  seriously. 

"  Assure  me,  then,"  said  he,  "that  all 
your  people  do  not  subscribe  to  these  doc- 
trines.'* 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I ;  "  there  are 
thousands  in  the  South  who  repudiate  and 
denounce  them." 

"Thank  God!"  ejaculated  my  visitor, 
and,  taking  my  hand,  he  gave  it  a  hearty 
shake,  and  bid  me  good  bye,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  another  visit,  when  he  said  he 
would  bring  liis  notes  and  read  mo  more 
opinions  of  the  great  men  of  Virguiia 
in  1830,  and  talk  with  me  far  more  fully 
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upon  the  extraordinary,  he  might  ahnost 
say,  lamentable  state  of  public  opinion  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

^^  God  forbid,"  thought  I  to  myself;  and 
perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  of  a  very 
different  opinion. 

I  never  saw  my  visitor  again,  but  six 
months  afterwards  read  the  announcement 
of  his  death  in  the  papers,  and  I  felt  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  had  never  rallied 
from  the  Fitz  Hugh  arguments  of  that  even- 
ing. Of  conversations  upon  emancipation, 
of  snuff,  and  even  of  egg-nogg,  there  may 
be  sometimes  too  much. 
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beside  our  forefathers,  the  companions  of 
Raleigh  and  the  heroes  of  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth. 

This  special  English  Christmas  we  saw 
to  advantage. 

An  invitation  to  spend  the  approaching 
holidays  at  the  seat  of  a  friend,  residing  in 
''  the  Royal  County  of  Berks  '*  (Berkshire 
is  called  the  Royal  Coimty,  from  Windsor 
Castle  being  within  its  limits),  took  Mrs. 
Peyton  and  myself  to  Paddington  Station, 
on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  December 
1861,  and,  after  a  flying  trip  of  something 
more  than  an  hour,  we  were  set  down 
nearly  sixty  miles  from  London. 

I  never  go  to  an  English  railway  station 
without  being  struck  with  the  order  and 
decorum  which  prevails  among  the  officials, 
and  the  quiet  energy  with  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  place  is  despatched.  The 
thorough  system  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  every  department  of  the  ad- 
ministration   is  apparent    to    the    casual 
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many  accidents  in  America — ^few  cases  of 
jumping  on  the  train  while  in  motion,  an 
entire  absence  of  what  General  Oass  so 
well  described  as  ^^  noise  and  confiision." 
Order,  method,  pmictuahiy,  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  John  Bull  in  the  19th 
century,  the  secret  of  his  wonderfiil  com- 
mercial  success.  He  has  systematized  his 
operations  of  aU  kinds,  from  Ihe  most  trifling 
to  the  grandest ;  has  his  rules  for  manufac- 
turing a  pin,  for  the  sailing  of  a  fleet,  for 
boiling  his  turnips,  and  for  governing  the 
world.  He  misspends  no  time,  misdirects 
no  labour,  uselessly  expends  no  energy.  No 
man  understands  organization  better,  what- 
ever crude  notions  may  exist  in  France  to 
the  contrary.  Administrative  ability  is  his 
fofte^  and  by  his  economy  of  force,  and  its 
judicious  application  at  the  right  point, 
and  at  a  proper  moment,  he  secures  pro- 
digious results.  I  have  seen  abundant 
evidence  of  this  in  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield — ^those  great  centres  of 
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manufacturing  industry' — at  the  Chatham 
and  Portsmouth  dockyards,  in  fact  wher- 
ever I  have  gone  among  their  haunts  of 
business  and  industry. 

The  inefficiency  so  conspicuous  in  some 
branches  of  tlie  public  service,  and  which 
cost  the  English  so  much  in  men,  money, 
and  prestige  during  the  Crimean  war,  while 
apparently  a  contradiction  of  this  theory, 
is  not  really  so,  for  it  chiefly  resulted  from 
the  system  of  nepotism  wliich  prevails  in 
connection  with  all  the  government  ap- 
jjointmcnts  of  a  subordinate  uatm-e,  and 
wliich  seems  to  bo  inseparable  from  the 
administration  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy. 

The  first-class  carriages  are  constnicted 
very  much  in  the  form  of  ordinary-  two- 
horse  hackney  coaches,  each  compartment 
accommodating  eight  persons,  who  occupy  ' 
roomy  and  luxurious  seats  vis-a-vis.  The 
seats  are  elegantly  cusliioncd,  the  floor  car^ 
peted,  and  in  winter  the  compartments  are 
heated  by  metallic  boxes  under  the  seats. 
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At  night  many  of  them  are  Kt  by  gas. 
india-rubber  bags  are  made,  like  the  bel- 
lows of  accordions  and  concertinas,  which, 
closing  gradually  by  their  own  weight, 
expel  the  gas  as  they  close.  When  filled 
to  inflation,  the  bags  can  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  train  or  carriage,  or  in  a  com- 
partment of  the  break-van,  the  latter  being 
the  place  most  approved.  When  in  the 
break-van,  service-pipes  run  along  the  roofs 
of  the  carriages,  with  india-rubber  tubing 
and  union-joints,  from  carriage  to  carriage ; 
bracket-burners,  attached  to  the  service- 
pipes,  descending  through  the  roof.  Of 
course  the  bags  can  only  contain  a  limited 
supply  of  gas,  and  require  to  be  replenished 
at  intervals.  To  effect  this,  the  gas  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  large  receiver,  supplied  with 
inlet  and  outlet  pipes  and  stop-valves.  The 
gas  is  forced  out  of  the  receiver  by  the 
pressure  of  thirty  feet  head  of  water,  and 
passed  through  hose  into  the  bags,  which 
arc  placed  in  a  convenient  ix>sition  to  be 
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filled,  a  stop-valve  being  quickly  turned 
when  tlie  bag  is  full.  This  system  is  more 
adapted  for  sliort  than  for  long  jour- 
neys, since  the  bags  become  collectively 
very  buliy.  An  ordinary  railway-carriage 
burner  consumes  three  cubic  feot  of  gas 
per  hour.  Hence  a  long  trwn — Bay  a 
mail-train  from  London  to  Edinburgh- —  I 
with  gas-Hghts  in  all  the  compartments 
of  all  the  carriages,  would  require  a  for- 
midaUo  amoimt  of  bag-room  to  supply 
the  light.  From  these  causes,  gas  i»  j 
not  yet  univciraally  adopted  in  railway 
trains. 

Tbeore  are  three  classes,  and,  as  the  price 
is  lessened  for  the  second  and  thii-d,  the 
comforts  fall  off  proportiouably.  The  ave- 
rage speed  of  the  express  trains  is  forty 
miles  an  hour,  including  necessary  deten- 
tion at  stations ;  of  the  accommodation  i 
trains  thirty  miles  an  hour ;  and  of  the  pai-- 
liamentary,  or  third-class  train,  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 
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Here  ho  furnishes  a  perfect  refutation  to 
the  vulgar  slander,  that  he  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  the  finer  feelings,  or  is  devoid  of 
parental  tenderness  and  filial  affection. 

Our  visit,  which  was  protracted  to  tlie 
28th — ^though  the  usual  limits  of  a  visit  i« 
England,  when  no  definite  period  has  been 
assigned  to  it,  is  tliree  days — gave  us  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  learn,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  our  arrival,  much  of  tlie  domestic 
life,  and  something  uf  the  rural  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people. 

It  will  not  be  here  uninteresting  to  in- 
dulge in  a  few  trifling  jjarticulars  on  tho 
principle  of  the  sage  remark  of  my  Lord 
Bacon :  "  The  truth  is,  they  be  not  tho 
highest  instances  that  give  the  securest 
information,  as  may  be  well  expressed  in 
the  tale  so  common  of  the  pliilosopher, 
that,  while  he  gazed  upwards  to  the  stars, 
he  fell  into  the  water ;  for  if  ho  had  looked 
down,  he  might  have  seen  the  stars  in  the  ■ 
water,  but,  looking  aloft,  he  could  not  see 
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the  water  in  the  stars.  So  it  cometh  often 
to  pass  that  mean  and  small  things  discover 
great,  better  than  great  can  discover  the 
small." 

Breakfast  generally  takes  place  at  ten 
o'clock.  A  servant  gives  the  guest  notice 
in  the  morning,  that  he  may  have  time  to 
dress  and  be  ready  for  prayers  and  break- 
fast. A  half-horn*  before  breakfast  the 
famUy.  including  the  servants,  assemble 
for  prayers,  which  are  read  by  the  master 
or  chaplain.  The  guests  are  not  invited 
to  be  present,  but  it  is  considered  only 
proper  that  they  should  attend.  Breakfast 
is  informal;  the  servants  ask  whether  you 
will  have  tea  or  coflfee,  or  you  help  your- 
self. Bread,  dry  toast,  boiled  eggs  and 
butter  are  put  upon  the  table,  cold  meats 
upon  the  sideboard,  and  those  who  wish  to 
partake  of  them  leave  their  seats  and  help 
themselves.  You  remain  at  the  table  as 
long  as  is  agreeable,  during  which  time 
you  may  glance  at  the  morning  (London) 
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than  the  morning  dress  of  some  Yankees 
abroad.  In  clerical  black  they  appear  in' 
the  morning,  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
stables  and  dog-kennels,  to  wade  through 
ditches,  and  follow  the  hounds.  It  is  need- 
lessly expensive,  and  decidedly  in  bad 
taste.  It  is  better  in  Home  to  doaflthe 
Romans.  The  Bostonians  are  rather  stout 
on  this  head,  coHtending  that  a  person  m 
noir  is  alwayB  comma  U/aut 

On  returning  fix)m  your  winter  morning 
excursion,  you  find  a  cheerful  fire  in  your 
chamber,  your  dress  clothes  neatly  brushed 
and  folded,  warm  and  cold  water  on  the 
wash-hand  stand,  and  snowy  towels  in  pro- 
fiision. 

Dinner  is  served  up  generally  tcoiA  six 
to  eight  o'clock,  and  is  what,  would  be 
called  in  America  an  ^'  institution ;"  and  I 
confess  an  English  dinner  is  an  instituip 
tion  which  I  greatly  admire.  With  its  fish^ 
boiled  and  roast  joints,  flanked  by  a  double 
row  of  side-dishes,  its  wines,  pale,  white, 
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body  decollete^  and  bare  arms.  I  am  not 
competent  to  a  microscopic  description  of 
their  tout  ensemble^  but  their  decorations 
show  that  they  have  not  conquered  their 
vanity,  but,  whatever  their  age,  they  still 
love  "  laces,  ribbons,  bugles,  and  catgut.'' 

The  old  and  inconvenient  custom  of 
carving  at  the  table  is  still  partially  in 
vogue,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  an  awkward 
carver  commits  great  blimders.  They  do 
these  things  better  in  France.  There  con- 
versation is  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  operation  of  dissecting  a  goose,  or  di- 
viding a  joint.  The  dishes  are  now  oftener 
carved  by  servants  at  the  side-board,  and 
handed  about  to  the  guests.  It  is  true  that 
it  may  be  objected  to  this  method,  that  you 
are  left  in  doubt  whether  you  have  been 
served  with  a  cat  or  a  hare,  a  puppy  or  a 
rabbit,  but  it  is  not  an  important  point  in 
England,  where  food  is  generally  so  good 
and  plentiful.       This    objection    assumes 
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table,  and  are  pushed  from  one  to  another, 
making  the  circuit  of  the  board  with  an 
increasing  velocity  as  the  evening  passes, 
is  not  foimded  on  economical  considerations, 
for  no  people  are  more  profuse  than  the 
English  at  their  entertainments.  Notwith- 
standing the  intellectual  advancement  and 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  age,  John 
Bull's  hunger  must  still  be  satisfied,  he  will 
be  sure  to  slake  his  thirst  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  good  wine ;  and  notwith,- 
standing  the  fine  appetites  of  the  guests,  I 
have  never  known  thein  to  exceed  the 
generosity  of  the  host,  or  an  English  dinner 
to  come  to  the  inglorious  termination  of 
having  everything  eaten  up,  after  the  style 
of  Jack  Sprat. 

In  issuing  invitations  to  the  dinndr,  tlie 
sensible ,  precaution  is  generally  observed, 
to  have  only  those  present  of  analogous 
tastes,  and  the  crcme  de  la  creme  of  one's 
acquaintances.  The  utmost  care  is  taken 
to  exclude  a  prig — one  who  is  pretentious, 
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spick-and-span  persqps;  and  at  his  large 
assemblies  people  of  note  are  met  from  all 
professions  and  countries.  Thus,  in  the 
winter  of  1861  I  met  the  French  lion- 
hunter  Monsieur  X ,  a  Franco- Ameri- 
can gorilla-tamer,  Mr.  Y ,  and  the  negro 

President  of  Liberia,  at  the  after-dinner 
entertainments  of  the  principal  nobility. 
Of  all  social  circles  in  England,  the  readiest 
of  access  to  a  foreigner,  or  man  of  mark 
from  the  professional  walks,  are  those  of 
the  nobility.  The  difficulty  of  approach- 
ing increases  as  you  descend,  imtil  you 
reach  the  circles  of  small  shopkeepers, 
when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
entree — at  least  I  am  told  it  is  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  that  docs  not  repay  the 
trouble.  The  shopocracy  inculcate,  from 
earliest  infancy,  upon  their  children  the 
advisability  of  always  associating  with  the 
highest  people,  not,  they  will  add,  that  the 
liighest  in  society  are  always  the  best — 
this  would  bo  more  tlian  they  could  be  well 
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the  table :  not  because  they  wish  to 
indulge  in  heavy  potations;  for  we  have 
said  the  days  of  roystering  fox-hunters 
and  soaking  squires  are  past,  but  because 
the  women  of  England  do  not  participate 
in  all  the  plans,  projects,  and  pleasures  of 
the  gentlemen.  With  all  the  Englishman's 
habitual  politeness  to  ladies — and  he  is  really 
more  polite  than  his  French  neighbours — 
he  often  treats  them  with  the  kind  of  aflfec- 
tionate  condescension  with  which  a  favourite 
child  is  patted  on  the  head,  as  if  they  were 
intellectual  babies,  or  inferiors.  Woman, 
therefore,  has  never  taken  her  proper  place, 
or  exercised  her  rightful  influence.  If  one 
of  the  gentler  sex,  of  more  than  ordinary 
esprit^  ventures,  in  a  moment  of  thoughtless 
confidence,  to  express  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  law,  politics,  or  the  like,  she  is 
snubbed  as  a  critic  or  a  blue.  They  are 
rarely,  therefore,  acquainted  with  such 
topics. 

From  this  brief  reference  to  the  average 
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nerertheless,  you  may  then  have  ma;ay 
pleasant  sixolls.  In  the  south  of  England, 
frosts  are  seldom  severe,  and  snow  rarely 
falls.  When  it  does,  it  lies  but  a  short 
time  upon  the  ground.  Though  the  trees 
have  lost  their  leaves,  they  are  covered 
with  mosses  and  lichens,  and  the  fields 
retain  their  verdure.  The  scenery  is  ever 
#rarying,  and  blends  all  the  features  of  the 
smiling  landscape. 

In  no  country  whatever  can  the  traveller 
see  more  perfect  specimens  of  rustic  life. 
The  church,  the  retired  grave-yard,  the 
cottages,  the  little  stream,  the  mill,  the 
castle,  the  squire's  hall,  the  parsonage,  the 
wood,  the  common,  the  footpath,  the  fields, 
all  these  are  combined  in  the  most  natural 
and  picturesque  position.  The  country 
abounds  in  such  beautiful  and  suggestive 
pictures. 

Frequently  is  seen,  crowning  some  dis- 
tant eminence,  an  old  baronial  castle,  or 
gentleman's  modem  mansion,  surrounded 
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labourer  can  be  honest  and  feed  a  pig." 
When  the  farm-yard  is  an  adjunct,  the. 
peasant's  wife  has  her  hens  and  chickens, 
and  makes  a  weekly  journey  to  the  market- 
town  with  her  eggs  and  butter,  looking  the 
picture,  as  she  trudges  along,  of  honest 
industry  and  quiet  content. 

As  I  approached,  a  few  days  ago,  one  of 
these  snug  and  picturesque  "  cob "  houses 
near  Sonning,  on  the  Thames,  the  sky 
bright  and  the  air  warm  as  spring,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  recurred  to  me,  describing, 
better  than  I  can,  what  I  saw — 

''  The  fanner's  wife  sat  at  the  door, 
A  pleasant  sight  to  see, 
And  hlithsome  were  the  wee,  wee  boims 
That  played  around  her  knee." 

The  woman  immediately  arose,  and  in- 
vited us  to  enter  her  humble  abode,  and 
was  as  communicative  "  as  any  snapper  up 
of  unconsidered  trifles"  could  desire,  but 
spoke  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to  the  peasants 
of  this  county,  and  which  is  not  very  intel- 
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female.  Thiis,  if  a  waiter  is  asked  for  a 
paper,  he  will  say,  ^'  A  gem'man  have  got 
'in  in  hand,  but  he'U  bring  'in  when  his 
done  with  'in."  A  woman  says  to  her  child, 
"  Take  care  of  that  caw^  Billy,  he'll  butt 
you  with  Ms  horns."  They  confuse  the 
moods,  tenses,  and  numbers  of  their  verbs, 
till  a  philologist  even  cannot  understand 
them.  A  common  mode  of  expressing 
themselves  is,  ^^I  never  did  nothing  to 
offend  him,''  and  ^^  I  don't  know  nothing 
about  it."  By  reversing  the  idea,  and 
supposing  them  to  mean  the  opposite  of 
what  they  say,  you  are  apt  to  catch  their 
meaning. 

They  invariably  pronounce  this,  &iek; 
that,  thak;  for  to  labour,  say  to  seawt; 
for  in  good  qpirits,  m  ffood  spoui;  for  ^^I 
told  him  so  to  his  fiEU^,"  ^^  I  telled  him  so 
smack  to  his  head ;"  and 

'<  Throo  aall  the  wmarld  owld  George  would  bwoast, 
Commend  me  to  merry  owld  England  mwoast ; 
While  Tools  gwoes  praatlng  var  and  nigh, 
He  stwops  at  whum,  my  dog  and  I." 
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such  sad  and  mournful  evidences  of  an  old 
civilization — no  such  perishing  land-marks 
of  time  to  lead  the  mind  insensibly,  as  it 
were,  to  the  end  of  all  things,  to  that  day 
when — 

"  The  cloTid-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

They  ^  are  landmarks  by  which  the  his- 
torian and  the  antiquarian  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  progress  of  human  thought  and 
action,  and  the  moralist  and  philosopher, 
no  less  than  the  practical  man,  to  gather 
from  them  valuable  ideas  of  the  past,  of  the 
motives  and  aims  of  bygone  generations,  and 
the  causes  and  effects  of  himian  impulses. 
The  artist  and  poet  find  in  them  a  world  of 
beauties  which  exclusively  belong  to  by- 
gone ages,  which  assist  the  imagination 
and  stimulate  the  fancy,  as  the  incidents 
of  the  tame  and  practical  present  fail  to 
do. 
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Sis  a  royal  residence  and  a  parliament 
hoose. 

Among  the  eminent  men  natives  of  Eead- 
ing,  was  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  bom 
here,  and,  as  he  says,  ^^  of  honest  and  in- 
dustrious parents.''  He  was  educated  at 
the  Blue  School,  and  afterwards  sent  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  acquired 
much  distinction  for  scholarship.  He  ever 
retained  a  regard  for  the  University,  and 
bequeathed  it  1400  MSS.  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  ancient  coins. 

From  the  frame  of  his  picture  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  town,  I  copied  the 
following  inscription : — 

To  the  Memory  of  Dr.  WnuAX  Laud, 

Azch  Bishop  of  Cant : 

who  waa  a  laheral  Bene&ctor  of  the  Town  which  was 

honored  with  his  Birth. 
After  he  had  many  yean  served  the  Chnrch, 

Under  the  Defences  of  the  Faitii, 

King  James  and  King  Charles  the  Martyr, 

He  was  solemnly  Murdered  by  a  Paction  of  Bebells 

upon  Tower  Hill,  London. 

the  10th  day  of  January,  a.d.  1664, 

^tatis  sosB  74. 
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which  I  have  just  come,  that  one  appre- 
ciates fuUy  the  power  and  greatness  of 
England.  It  then  stretches,  by  an  illusion, 
to  the  dimensions  of  an  empire.  As  has 
been  remarked  by  an  intelligent  traveller : 
— *'  The  innumerable  details,  the  crowded 
succession  of  towns,  cities,  cathedrals,  castles, 
and  great  and  decorated  estates,  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  trades  and  guilds,  the 
miUtary  strength  and  splendour,  the  multi- 
tudes of  rich  and  remarkable  people,  the 
servants  and  equipages — all  these  catching 
the  eye,  and  never  allowing  it  to  pause, 
hide  all  boundaries  by  the  impression  of 
magnificence  and  endless  wealth.'' 
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A  debate  upon  a  question  of  vital  im- 
pc»i»iice  to  my  country  was  the  magnet 
which  drew  me,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  had  no  eyes  for  matters  of  detail 
while  such  grave  national  and  international 
questions  were  pending.  The  South  had 
already  approximated,  by  a  law  passed  in 
August  1861,  to  the  motion  to  be  that 
night  moved,  and  I  felt  anxious  to  see 
to  what  result  the  analogous  measure  of 
the  Manchester  party  would  lead. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  March  1862  that  I 
attended  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  subject  of  the  then 
condition  of  international  maritime  law, 
which  had  been  raised  by  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Horsfall,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  declaring  that 
the  ^^  present  state  of  international  mari- 
time law,  as  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
is  ill  defined  and  unsatis£Eictory,  and  calls 
for  the  early  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;''  and  as  it  was  one  of  those 
important  questions  which  must  infistUiU"^ 
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to  which  it  is  applied.  In  the  gallery  I 
could  distmedj  hear  every  word  which 
f dl  fix>m  the  speakers. 

The  walls  are  panelled  with  oak,  beau* 
tifully  caired  aud  gilded,  but  Hie  deec»*a- 
tions  are  generally  of  a  less  gorgeous  char«- 
acter  than  those  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  ceilings  are  more  richly  ornamented 
than  any  otha  portion  of  the  chamber,  and 
the  windows  are  of  stained  glass.    The 
hall  is  lighted  with  gas.     Afiber  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  chamber,  my  eyes  turned 
upon  the  Members,  who  were  generally 
reclining,  rather  tiian  sitting,   upon  the 
benches,  with  their  heads  covered,  in  any- 
thing but  the  dignified  manner  in  which  I 
expected  to  see  "  the  grave  and  reverend 
seniors"  of  the  British  Parliament     The 
Speaker  and  two  clerks,  who  were  seated 
below  and  in  front  of  him,  at  a  long  table 
hung  with  green  cloth,  and  on  which  were 
spread  bills,   papers,    notices,   &c.,  were 
enveloped    in    long    gray  full  -  bottomi^^ 
VOL.  n.  c 
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Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  John  Bright,  and 
Richard  Cobden.  Lord  Robert  Montagu 
was  jast  then  addressing  a  very  thin 
House,  in  support  of  a  resolution  he  had 
introduced  bearing  upon  retrenchment  and 
reform.  He  spoke  fluently,  apd  as  if  after 
industrious  research,  and  was  repeatedly 
cheered  by  his  friends. 

The  debate,  which  excited  much  in- 
terest,  wa«  participated  in  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  none  of  whom,  however,  could 
be  considered  as  orators,  though  their 
speeches  were  not  deficient  in  point  of 
argument  and  energy,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  manner  and  style 
are  graceful  and  elegant,  and  fiiU  of  the 
generous  warmth  which  proceeds  from  the 
heart.  He  impressed  me  as  one  who 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  and  as  being  really  a  brilliant 
.  speaker.  His  words  flowed  from  him 
naturally,  and  in  the  best  order,  conyeying 
well-arranged    thoughts    and  aiF 

of 
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addresaed  the  House^  laid  down  the  pro- 
poeitkHi  that  it  waa  not  the  object  oif  war 
to  be  as  calamitous  as  possible^  but  that 
war,  being  an  eYil^  its  horrors  ought^ 
therefore,  to  be  as  much  mitigated  a^ 
possible ;  that,  by  ag;reeing  to  the  rules  of 
the  Congress  of  PaiiS|  England  had  made 
a  move  in  the  right  direction,  but  had 
stojj^ped  short,  of  accomplishing  the  object 
in  yiew.  He  desired  to  add  to  these  rules 
of  the  Congress  of  Faxis,t  ^^  That  a  neutral 
flag  covers  enemies'  goods,,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war,''  and  that 
^^  neutral  good%  except  contraband  of  war^ 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's 
flag  ^"  another  rule  being,  that  the  oom- 
mercial  ships  or  merchantmen  of  neutrals 

flag  coTezB  enemiee'  goods,  with  the  ezoeption  of  contra- 
band of  war.  3rd.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  conteabaBd  of  war,  ait  not  liable  to  eaptnie 
under  enemiee'  flag.  4th.  That  Uockadea,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effectiTe,  that  is  to  say,  maintained 
by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  aecess  to  the  eoasl 
of  the  enemy." 
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which  none  were  allowed  to  come  out  with 
their  lives,  the  probabilities  are  jstrong  that 
wars  would  be  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence, than  they  will  ever  become  under  his 
new-fledged  theory  of  gentle  and  tender 
hostilities.  As  long  as  wars,  bred  by 
politicians  for  their  own  aggrandisement, 
are  to  be  fought  by  other  people,  and 
other  people  are  to  be  ruined  by  them,  there 
is  little  prospect  of  an  era  of  universal 
peace  and  brotherhood,  or  that  nations  will 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 

Sir  William  Atherton,  Attorney-General, 
a  small,  but  hale  and  vigorous,  though  very 
old  man,  next  addressed  the  House,  ear- 
nestly combating  the  views  of  Mr.  Horsfall ; 
stating  that  the  question  at  issue  was  en- 
tirely one  of  policy,  to  which  the  concur- 
rence of  other  Powers  must  be  obtained. 
Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  Hon. 
Member,  the  law,  as  :^  '  ^ .  was  to  his 
mind  clear,  intell*  ^ 
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stances,  would  receiye  uniy^rsal  protection ; 
so  that  the  enemy,  in  time  of  war,  mi^it 
safely  carry  his  goods  in  his  own  ships 
between  his  own  ports  and  the  ports  of  the 
other  belligerents. 

Such  a  change  in  the  law  would  go  much 
beyond  any  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  the 
maritime  code  that  had  ever  been  sug- 
gested, or  even  considered,  by  any  of  the 
acknowledged  authorities  on  international 
law,  and  would  be  something  altogether 
new  and  originalr-something  that  would 
never  receive  the  sanction  of  lawyers  and 
statesmen,  but  was  just  such  an  idea  as  wsa 
likely  to  proceed  from  well-int^itioned 
traders  and  merchants,  who  placed  the 
business  of  peaceful  accumulation  above  all 
other  considerations. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable literary  reputation,  representing 

whose  song  was  his  honoar  ^  ' 
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venient  course  would  have  been  to  have 
moved  an  address  to  the  Crown,  request- 
ing Her  Majesty  to  use  her  influence  with, 
foreign  Powers,  for  the  pui-pose  of  origi- 
nating the  principle,  that  the  enemies'  flag 
should  cover  the  enemies'  ships  and  goods^ 
and  making  it  a  maxim  of  international 
law.  Moreover,  the  Hon.  Member  had  over- 
looked a  fundamental  doctrine  of  interna- 
tional  low.  We  might,  no  doubt,  make  a. 
valid  engagement  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciplo  that  the  neutral  flag  covered  enemies' 
goods ;  but  when  we  went  to  war  with  a  na- 
tion, at  once  there  was  an  end  to  all  treaties, 
and  engagements  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty, 
and  rehance  could  not  be  placed  upon  the 
honour  of  the  belligerent  to  observe  them. 
Sir  Geoi^  C.  Lewis  (the  editor  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Review")  was  regarded  aa 
the  mvant  of  the  House,  being  a  profound 
scholar,  an  historian,  a  metaphymcian,  and 
a  contemplative  pliilosopher. 
up  the  theori^  of  Nia 
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constitute  iihe  essence,  and  make  up  the 
sum  total  of  oratory. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Northbrooke,  as  a  merchant  naturally  con- 
curred in  the  resolution,  and  believed,  if  it 
vere  carried,  it  would  materiaDy  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Ae  Government  in  obtaming 
a  more  satis&ctory  understanding  with 
foreign  Powers. 

Mr.  Cobden  having  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  Lord  Palmerston,  so 
remarkable  for  ^'  the  popular  harangue  and 
the  tart  reply,"  seemed  to  awake  fix)m  his 
napy  and  arose  in  a  brisk,  energetic  manner, 
uncovering  his  head,  and  showing  a  broad 
and  expansive  forehead.  After  a  loud 
"  haw,"  and  a  drawl,  he  said — 

'^He  had  no  objection  to  an  adjourn- 
ment, but  he  might  be  allowed  to  express 
his  own  opinion,  that  the  principle  recom- 
mended  in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  if 
carried  into  practice,  would  level  a  fetal 
blow  at  the  power  of  this  count* 
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disagreeable  speaker,  talking  with  a  hor- 
rible drawl,  and  dreadful  nasal  twang.  He 
ejects  his  sentences  in  broken  doses,  spurt- 
ing out  a  few  words,  then  stopping  with  a 
peculiar  click  in  his  throat,  reminding  one 
of  Magwitch  in  Mr.  Charles  Dickens's 
"  Great  Expectations." 

About  ten  o'clock  Mr.  John  Bright  rose 
to  address  the  House.  There  was  instant 
attention,  and  a  large  accession  to  the 
Members  from  the  side-rooms  and  lobbies. 
He  is  a  stout,  squarely-built  person,  appa- 
rently of  five-and-fifly  years  of  age.  His 
face  indicates  great  intelligence,  as  does 
his  head,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  phreno- 
logy;  though  it  is  not  so  well  balanced  as 
it  might  be,  but  appears  to  be  too  much 
pushei  back  behind  his  ears,  Ihiw  giving 
undue  preponderance  and  development  to 
the  organs  of  destructiveness.  This  is  some- 
what remarkable  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bright, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  a  leading  advocate  of  the  prim 
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ment  should  adopt  it,  free  to  take  whatever 
proceedings  they  might  think  advisable 
hereafter.  The  Government  had  been 
blamed  for  the  course  they  took  in  1856 ; 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  that  course  was 
necessary  and  proper,  and  could  not  be 
avoided.  But  under  the  Declaration  great 
injury  would  result  to  the  belligerents  in 
time  of  wax.  We  had  agreed  to  make  war 
leas  burdensome  to  ourselves  and  to  an 
enemy,  but  we  had  done  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  inflict  very  grievous  injury  upon 
a  great  and  important  class.  What  did 
Mr.  Hors&ll  propose  ?  To  include  the  ships 
as  well  as  the  goods ;  a  proposition  which 
logically  followed  the  other,  and  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  render  war  remote, 
and  unfrequent.  Arguing  from  the  vast 
number  of  captures  of  British  vessels  in  the 
short  w\r  with  America,  in  1812  and  1814, 
when  our  tonnage  was  only  3,500,000,  he 
asked  what  would  be  the  injury  to  British 
commerce  when  our  tonnage  had  grcm 

VOL.  II. 
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the  attempt  to  establish  an  analogy  be* 
tween  maritime  warfare  and  warfare  on 
land.     The  advocates  of  the  proposition^ 
he  had  noticed,  had  abstained  from  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  blockade;  but  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
distinction  between   our    maritime   belli- 
gerent rights,  and  the  right  of  blockade; 
and  after  the  concession  contended  for  had 
been  yielded,  an  argument  would  inevi- 
tably spring  up  against  blockade.     With 
regard  to  the  securities  for  the  mutual  ob- 
servance of  such  a  concession,  he  cited  an 
instance  which,  he  remarked,  should  be  a 
warning  to  England  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  engagements  with  other  nations,  for  the 
breach  of  which  plausible  excuses  would 
never  be  wanting. 

Mr.  Walpole  admitted  a  large  part  of 
the  arguments  of  the  Solicitor-General  to 
be  conclusive  upon  the  question,  but  those 
which  dealt  with  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
were  not,  in  his  opinion,  f  ^e  or 
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were  due  the  mischievous  attempts  at  a 
riot  in  Hyde  Park,  made  in  August  1866, 
by  the  dregs  of  the  mob,  on  the  close  of 
what,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been 
only  a  peaceful  and  judicious  meeting  of 
respectable  working  men,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Reform  League.  .  History, 
indeed,  shows  us  that  meetings  of  the  kind 
proposed  have  never  become  dangerous 
among  Englishmen,  till  the  poUce  or  the 
miUtary  have  rendered  iiiem  so,  by 
irritating  interference  or  brutal  attempts 
at  repression.  During  a  long  residence  in 
this  country,  nothing  has  so  much  struck 
me  as  the  inherent  respect  of  Englishmen 
for  the  law.  I  have  observed  it  at  public 
meetings,  particularly  during  the  cotton 
famine  in  Lancashire;  at  the  Derby; 
everywhere,  indeed,  I  have  seen  a  good- 
humoured  acquiescence  with  current  regu- 
lations and  prescribed  institutions. 

Lord  Palmerston  interposed  at  this  point, 
and  observed  that  nothing  wm  more  incon- 
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towards  each  other.  His  opinion  was,  that 
if  we  gave  up  the  power  we  possessed,  and 
which  every  maritime  nation  exercised,  of 
seizing  an  enemy's  ships,  thereby  reducing 
war  ahnost  to  an  interchange  of  diplomatic 
relations,  it  would  cripple  England's  main 
arm  of  strength,  inflict  a  &tal  blow  upon 
her  naval  supremacy,  and  commit  an  act 
of  political  suicide. 

Mr.  Disraeli  considered  this  to  be  the 
most  important  question  that  could  engage 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  had  given  up  a  car- 
dinal principle  of  our  maritime  code,  which 
surrender,  it  was  a  general  belief,  would 
lead  to  important  consequences  to  the  naval 
strength  of  the  country.  Beferring  to  a 
speech  of  Lord  Palmeraton,  made  some 
time  ago  at  Liverpool,  he  contended  that 
his  Lordi^p  had  actually  recommended  the 
policy  which  he  now  characterised  as 
suicidal.  At  this  point  he  indulged  in 
his  bitterest  irony  upon  the  fickle^ 
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Foreign  Affairs — who  declares  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Declaration  ought  to  be 
altered.  In  the  same  Cabinet,  Lord 
Pahnerston  was  against  Earl  Russell,  and 
Earl  Russell  against  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
in  the  wrangle,  what,  he  asked,  was  to  be- 
come of  England  and  English  influence  ? 
He  inquired  how  long  the  country  would 
consent  to  be  so  governed?  how  long  it 
would  submit  to  such  a  humiliating 
spectacle  ? 

Mr.  Disraeli  worked  himself  into  a  fever 
of  excitement  over  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Cabinet;  but  as  he  is  known  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  "loaves  and  fishes,"  and  was  then 
anxiously  hankering  after  the  good  things 
of  office,  and  is  known  to  belong  to  what  is 
called  in  America  the  "  Bread-and-Butter 
party,"  his  virtuous  indignation  seemed  to 
excite  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  merri- 
ment, and  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  conclusion  without  interruption.     Mr. 
Disraeli  is  greatly  distinguished 
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sobjeet  to  the  country  in  all  its  phases,  and 
also,  if  disposed,  to  attack  the  administra- 
tion. The  influence  of  public  opinion 
upon  Ministers  in  England  is  direct,  and 
no  Cabinet  can  conduct  sShira  a  moment 
after  the  popular  voice,  as  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  is  against  them. 
A  vote  of  a  want  of  confidence  by  the 
lower  House  of  the  British  Parliament 
causes  the  immediate  resignation  of  Minis- 
ters,  and  a  change  of  poKcy,  a  change 
of  men  and  of  measures.  This  is  a  con- 
stitutional mode  of  correcting  an  evil 
at  the  executive  head  of  Grovemment, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  an  omission 
which  it  becomes  American  statesmen  to 
consider  and  provide  for. 

In  America,  too  much  power  is  given  to 
the  temporary  majority,  and  too  little  con- 
sideration paid  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  minority  of  to-day,  which  may  be- 
come the  majorily  of  to-morrow.   Aft^~ 
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as  far  firom  his  second  stage  of  infancy  as 
fipom  the  first.  His  manner  was  abrupt 
and  spasmodic,  and  his  deUvery  by  jerks, 
every  sentence  being  followed  by  a  halt 
and  kind  of  gnmt.  His  gestures  were  un- 
studied and  imgraceful,  and  amounted  to 
little  else  than  what  has  been  described  by 
the  poet  as  **  a  sawing  of  the  air."  There 
was,  however,  so  much  sound  sense  and 
practical  wisdom  in  what  fell  from  the 
Nestor  of  the  Senate,  as  he  was  styled  by 
his  party,  so  much  jovial  wit,  though  often 
of  a  rough  and  ready  style;  such  mifailing 
vivacity  and  geniaKty  of  humour;  such 
tact  in  suiting  himself  to  his  audience,  that 
no  one  was  listened  to  with  so  much  in- 
terest, addressed  the  House  with  so  much 
effect. 

His  power  and  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  then,  as  it  had  been  for  the 
last  ten  years,  almost  absolute.  It  was 
quite  so  with  his  own  party,  and  as  much 
so  with  the  whole  House,  as  was  possible 
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own,  but  simply  to  win  his  hearers  to  the 
side  he  advocated.     If  he  gained  the  ver- 
dict, he  was  indifferent  whether  the  spec- 
tators had  been  moved  to  tears,  or  the  jmy 
had  been  visibly  agitated.     He  spoke  to 
carry  his  point,  not  to  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  eloquence.     He  was  consequently  more 
brief,  but  fuller  of  matter  than  the  gene- 
rality of  speakers,  and  was  always  listened 
to  with  attention  and  respect.     In  forming 
his  opinions  and  taking  a  stand,  he  was 
slow  and  calculating,  never  acting  from 
impulse,  but  habitually  from  reflection  and 
a  close   study  of  the  direction  of  popular 
currents.      Instead  of  running  counter  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  he  had  always 
had  a  happy  feculty  of  appearing  to  lead 
public  opinion,  while  he  had  really  always 
followed   it;    of   avoiding    responsibility, 
while  reaping  honour.     He  exercised  the 
wisest  discretion  in  never    pursuing    an 
argument  to   the    total   discomfiture  and 
consequent  mortification  of  an  opp^ 
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the  last  decade  he  had  occupied  subordinato 
positions,  feom  which  he  emerged,  not  after 
a  contest  with  giants,  but  only  when  death 
had  opened  the  way.  Since  attaining  to 
the  highest  position  in  the  British  Cabinet, 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  achievements, 
when  his  management  of  the  "Trent" 
affair  was  considered  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  He  acted  in  that  matter  with  the  re- 
quisite energy  and  spirit ;  but  all  are  agreed 
that  no  Government  could  have  ventured 
to  act  differently  in  the  then  exasperated 
condition  of  the  British  people. 

But  if  that  was  his  crowning  glory,  it 
strikingly  illustrates  how  true  were  his 
instincts  of  understanding  the  popular 
pulse.  Had  he  ventured  upon  the  untried 
experiment  of  attempting  to  stem  the  popu- 
lar tide,  the  world  would  have  seen,  as  his 
Government  fell  to  pieces  with  the  first 
breath  of  the  storm,  on  what  a  slender 
basis  his  claims  to  greatness  had  rested, 
on  what  an  insuflScient  currency  he  had 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  London  Soiree — Lord  Ashburton — ^Earl  Russell— 
The  Honourable  Charles  P.  Adams — England*s 
Neutrality — John  A.  Eoebuck,  M.P. — Lord  Pal- 
merston — Conversation  with  the  Premier  on  the 
subject  of  the  Civil  War  in  America. 

Mt  public  position  gave  me  some  oppor- 
tunities, of  which  I  did  not  fail  to  avail 
myself,  of  seeing  the  political  leaders  in 
their  social  aspect,  and  studying  politics 
amid  the  lustre  of  great  social  gatherings. 
My  English  readers  will  not  be  utterly 
iminterested  in  the  American  point  of 
view,  and  will,  perhaps,  pardon  details 
familiar  to  themselves,  but  possessing  a 
certain  attraction  on  the  other  side  of  tb 
Atlantic. 
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side  of  -which  vtbb  ranged  a  line  of  servants 
in  Kvery — ^to  the  door  of  the  principal  apart- 
ment, where,  my  name  being  announced,  I 
entered,  and  was  greeted  with  a  pordial 
shake  of  the  hand  by  his  Lordship,  and  a 
profusion  of  gracious  ismiles  and  a  graceful 
curtsey  from  her  LadyBhip. 

The  room  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  former  in  their 
gayest  plumage,  and  apparently  in  a  high 
condition  of  pleasurable  excitement.  The 
elite  of  the  fashionable  worid,  all  the  politi- 
cal celebrities ;  in  fiswt,  whatever  was  most 
illustrious  for  rank  and  talent  in  England 
was  preseirt,  as  also  the  diplomatic  corps, 
conspicuous  among  whom  were  the  Japanese 
Ambassadors,  and  the  ex-president  Roberts, 
of  Liberia.  It  was  a  perfect  crush,  where 
all  complained  of  the  crowd,  the  heat,  the 
clamour,  and  the  confusion,  but  whidi 
every  one  appeared  to  enjoy,  especially  the 
ladies,  who  were  in  ecstasies  at  bdnr  so 
divinely  squeezed.    I  passed  from  r 
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Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  American, 
Minister,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  most  Eumable  mood  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Adams  was  followed,  rather  than 
attended,  by  a  firantic-looking  indiTidual, 
with  long  black  hair  and  beard,  who  was 
said  to  bo  one  of  the  Boston  Utteratatrs, 
but  was  in  reality  no  other  than  the 
notorious  Mr.  Train.  Mr.  Adams  wallced 
restlessly  from  room  to  room,  as  if  indis- 
posed for  conversation,  and  indulged  in  a 
reserve,  tinged  at  times  with  contempt, 
not  altogether  out  of  place,  as  he  under- 
stood the  coolness  exhibited  towards  him- 
self as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States.  The  relations  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments at  this  time  were  far  from  cordial, 
owing  to  the  depredations  of  Confederate 
cruisers,  which  greatly  excited  the  North- 
eners  against  the  English,  by  whom  they 
asserted  these  cruisers  were  fitted  out,  and 
were  being  fitted  out, 
and  connivance  of  the  Bri 
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countenance  and  energetic  bearing,  who 
was  referred  to  by  my  firiend  as  "that 
Radical  humbug,"  John  Arthur  Roebuck, 
M.P.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  one  of  the  most 
notorious,  if  not  distinguished  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  while  belong- 
ing to  no  party,  is  the  general  political 
censor  of  tiie  country,  distoibuting  his  ad- 
monitions  and  advice  to  all.  At  that  time 
he  was  said  to  sympatiiise  with  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  rather  than  with  Bright, 
Cobden,  or  the  Tories,  Having  spent  some 
years  of  his  early  life  in  Canada,  he  im- 
bibed many  of  the  democratic  theories  of 
their  American  neighbours,  which,  with  a 
large  section  of  the  working  classes  in  Eng- 
land, ar6  every  day  becoming  more  popu- 
lar. Mr.  Roebuck  was  educated  for  ihe 
bar,  but  soon  abandoned  the  profession  for 
public  life,  entering  Parliament,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  as  member  for  Bath,  and 
without  any  annunciation  of  principles, 
but  a  general  decliEuratio 
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is  considered  a  failure.  Nor  has  he 
increased  in  popularity  by  the  Austrian 
tendencies  which  he  imbibed  in  a  late 
Continental  tour,  during  which  he  was. 
much  flattered  and  courted  at  Vienna. 

When  supper  was  announced,  the  excite- 
ment increased,  and  the  scene  around  the 
table  was  one  of  indescribable  confiision. 
The  table  was  surrounded  five  or  six  deep, 
and  one  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat. 
The  first  rank,  after  doing  justice  to  the 
delicacies,  without  the  faintest  attempt  to 
abandon  an  eUgible  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  decanters,  passed  the  crea- 
ture comforts  to  those  who  brought  up  the 
rear.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  ' 
profusion  of  all  kinds  of  delicacies,  and  of 
wine  which  redeemed  the  English  cellars 
fi-om  the  celebrated  joke  of  Sheridan,  who 
said,  ^^  I  call  for  a  bottle  of  wine  that  my 
landlord  may  live,  but  abstain  fix)m  drink- 
ing it,  that  I  may  live  too."  There  waa 
no  music,  no  cards,  little  connected 
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the  roomsy  and  ascertained  that  my  friend 
was  quite  right,  a  majoriiy  of  the  "  cele- 
brities ''  had  disappeared^  inchiding  Roberts^ 
and  the  Japanese,  but  the  venerable  Pre- 
mier was  stiU  doing  the  agreeable,  in  his 
inimitable  style.  Shortly  after,  I  was  in- 
troduced to  and  conversed  a  half  hour  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  who,  understanding  from 
a  gentleman  near  that  I  came  to  England 
in  the  "Nashville,"  immediately  said — 

"She  is  a  very  lucky  vessel;"  which 
induced  me  to  believe  that  his  Lordship 
thought  the  blockade  a  good  deal  more 
effective  than  was  generally  believed  at 
that  period.  He  then  inquired,  among 
other  things,  whether  I  had  any  recent 
intelligence  from  the  South,  and  whether 
Mr.  Davis's  great  popularity  continued. 
At  this  point  I  entered  into  a  frdl  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Mr. 
Davis's  election  as  President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  his  sr' 
election  as  President  for  p' 
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that  peace  could  only  be  secured  by  carry- 
ing the  wax  north.  I  distinctly  informed 
him  that  I  had  heard  this  statement  from 
many  sources,  but  could  not  vouch  for  its 
truth,  but  I  was  inclined  to  believe. that 
Mr.  Davis's  policy  would  be  entirely  de- 
fensive, first,  because  the  resources  of  the 
South  were  not  equal  to  an  aggressive 
war,  and  secondly,  because  the  leaders  of 
the  Secession  party  had  always  said  they 
desired  no  wax,  and  would  carry  on  none, 
except  in  defence,  but  only  wished  "  to  be 
let  alone;"  that  they  believed  that  the 
strength  of  the  South  consisted  in  the  ex- 
tent of  her  territory,  and  the  inability  of 
the  North,  while  engaged  in  such  a 
gigantic  struggle,  to  raise  the  necessary 
loans  to  carry  it  on. 

His  Lordship  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  Southern  States  presented  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  to 
quest  or  subjugation,  pro^ 
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were  forced  into  it,  and  into  an  attitude 
of  open  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Union,  proof  of  which  existed  in 
the  fact  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  had  taken  up  arms  against 
Mr.  Davis's  Government,  forming  them- 
selves into  a  separate  State,  called  ^'  West 
Virginia ;"  in  the  further  fact  that  Mary- 
land, a  State  allied  to  the  South  by  the 
similar  character  of  her  people  and  institu- 
tions, had  adhered  to  the  North,  as  also 
Kentucky,  which  had  furnished  50,000 
troops  to  the  Federal  armies ;  and  Missouri, 
the  empire  State  of  the  West,  with  a  larger 
white  population  than  any  State  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  whose  popula- 
tion was  made  up  chiefly  of  Virginians  and 
Kentuckians,  and  their  descendants.  How 
the  people  within  the  Confederate  lines 
were  aflfected  by  the  progress  of  the  war, 
I  had  no  means  of  knowing  which  were 
not  open  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  that 
it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  become 
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gave  her  from  servile  insurrection,  the 
whole  power  of  the  Union  being  pledged 
to  the  suppression  of  these  and  other  dis- 
turbances ;  and  in  the  prestige  and  power 
her  connection  with  the  North  gave  her  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world." 

During  the  further  progress  of  the  con. 
versation,  his  Lordship  inquired  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  the  capture  of 
Richmond,  which  seemed  impending; 
whether,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  prestige, 
it  would  not  prevent  any  further  fabrica- 
tion  of  arms  and  munitions  on  a  large  scale 
within  the  Confederacy?  To  which  I 
remarked  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
Richmond  would  fall,  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  experience  and  ability  of 
General  McClellan  and  his  numerous  and 
well-appointed  army,  and  all  the  gigantic 
prepsurations  made  with  a  view  to  its  cap- 
ture. It  was  my  opinion,  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  pl^s  long  since  carried 
out  for  its  defence,  in  the  way  of  earth- 
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defence,  a  liimdred  miles  west  of  Richmond, 
would  strengthen  the  South  and  weaken 
the  Federalists,  who,  in  advancing  beyond 
Richmond,  would  lose  the  aid  of  their  gun- 
boats, and  be  constantly  moving  from  their 
base  of  supplies ;  but  that  an  attack  on  the 
Confederate  rear,  from  Tennessee  or  North 
Carolina,  should  the  Federalists  succeed  in 
their  military  operations  on  that  distant 
theatre  of  the  war,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Confederate  armies  in  their  new  position, 
and  to  the  cause  they  were  upholding  with 
.such  unsurpassed  valour." 

To  all  this  his  Lordship  said  little,  but 
continued  his  questions,  mainly  directed  to 
the  resources  of  the  South,  and  inquired 
what  I  thought  of  her  ability  to  develop 
them  during  the  war  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  answer  its  exigencies ;  from  which  I 
inferred  that  he  did  not  believe  that  she 
could  do  so.  His  manner,  rather  than  any- 
thing lie  said,  produced  the  further  impres- 
sion, that  the   English   Government  ^ 
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century,  and  feeling  that  he  concealed  the 
hoof  of  Mephistopheles  in  his  patent  boot, 
I  listened  to  what  he  did  say  with  that  kind 
of  sinister  veneration  one  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  for  some  antiquated  diplo- 
matic goblin,  who,  having  made  the  grand 
tour  of  Tartarus,  had  returned  with  such  a 
fund  of  diabolical  experience  as  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  obtained. 

Able,  gay,  witty,  sensual,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  wM  confessedly  the  foremost  of  the 
then  living  British  statesmen — a  reliable 
friend,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  enemies. 
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who  have  published  their  experiences  of 
America,  has,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  a 
source  of  unfeigned  regret  to  all  well- 
wishers  of  progress  and  civilization  through- 
out the  world — ^to  all,  indeed,  who  desire  to 
promote  peace  and  good  imderstanding 
between  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  abuse  which  Mrs.  TroUope  so  vin- 
dictively heaped  upon  my  country  has 
quite  recently  been  repeated,  with  vulgar 
ingratitude  for  much  American  courtesy 
and  hospitality,  by  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley, 
who  has  retailed  with  clumsy  malice  the 
old  conventional  detractions.  This  unkind 
and  unjust  severity  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  lamented  by  all  who  believe  that 
peace  between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  conduces  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Nothing  has  so  much  tended  to  diminish 
a  kindly  feeling  between  the  two  kindred 
races,  as  this  tone  of  satirical  and  flip- 
pant comment  on  our  ^f^^^r\sr^   immature. 
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why  should  they  rankle  ?  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  that  it  is  not  always  the 
joke  that  galls,  it  is  the  animus  with  which 
it  is  reiterated  that  excites  anger.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  once  said  to  a  satirical  friend — 
"  Sir,  it  is  not  that  what  you  say  hurts  me, 
but  it  is  the  intention  that  I  see  in  you  of 
giving  pain.'' 

It  is  the  unmitigated,  never -ebbing 
current  of  virulent  and  arrogant  satire 
that  makes  an  American  dislike  the  Eng- 
lish writer  of  travels.  The  calmer  and 
more  temperate  men  are  too  few  to  soothe 
the  wounds  of  our  national  vanity,  and, 
moreover,  not  falling  into  the  groove  of 
public  opinion,  their  works  seldom  excite 
much  attention  in  England,  and  therefore 
neither  become  sufficiently  .national  nor 
popular  to  serve  any  useful  purpose  as 
anodynes  for  the  old  sores. 

The  English,  proud,  long  established, 
and  immoveably  self-confident,  are  them- 
selves,   perhaps,    almost    <*  'v 
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our  way — living  in  public  as  wo  do,  and 
accustomed  to    fi'ecdom    of    opinion   and 
universal  interest  in  sucli   things   among 
equals  and  fellow  citizens — ^to  thus  discuss 
our  prospects,  without  caring   who  hears 
us.     We  know  well  just  what  discoimt  to 
take  off  this  popular  talk;  but  strangers 
who  do  not,  are  at  once  mystified  and  irri- 
tated by  it.     Nor  am  I  sure  that  the  dry 
imder-current  of  American  ironical  humour, 
often  laughing  at  itself,  is  by  any  means 
always  understood,  seen  through,  or  ap- 
preciated by  Englishmen.     The  English 
have  their  own  kind  of  fun,  and  plenty  of 
it,  and  we  have  ours. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  be 
it  natural  or  unnatural,  the  writings  of 
satirical  English  travellers  have  had  the 
effect  of  creating  a  vaster  amoimt  of  rank- 
ling ill-feeling  between  the  two  nations 
than  it  certainly  ever  ought  to  have  done, 
or  than  it  could  ever  have  been  supposed 
it  would  do.    No  sneer  wounds  so  much  p*» 
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amounts  almost  to  animosity  against  Eng- 
land and  her  institutions,  institutions  of 
which  the  large  mass  of  them  are  almost 
totally  ignorant,  and  about  which  a  still 
larger  number  is  simply  indifferent — ^home 
business  and  domestic  affairs  filling  up  all 
the  spare  spaces  in  their  minds. 

It  is  the  dislike  thus  originated  that  has 
gone  on  rolling  larger  and  larger,  like  the 
school-boy's  snowball,  which  has  turned  into 
a  dangerous  avalanche.  From  such  petty 
causes  do  great  events  spring ;  a  few  books 
have  been  like  the  dragon's  teeth  of  Cad- 
mus, and  have  sprung  up  armed  men ;  a  few 
sheets  of  paper  have  turned  into  threaten- 
ing  fleets.  It  is  this  painful  and  dangerous 
feeling  which  has  already  repeatedly 
brought  the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of 
the  whirlpool  of  war ;  it  is  this  which  com- 
plicates their  business  affairs,  and  leads  to 
constant  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  in 
our  diplomatic  intercourse.  It  is  this  ir 
tation  which  occasioned  the  gei 
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it  engenders,  we  Americans  arc  partners 
in  the  fame  and  glory  of  Old  England,  and 
we  hold  our  share  of  that  glory  to  be  in- 
alienable ;  England's  Shakspere  is  our 
Shakspere,  and  England's  heroes  are  our 
heroes. 

In  the  second  place,  because  there  have 
been  no  wars  for  nearly  half  a  century 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  only 
rivalry  has  been  the  peaceful  and  honour- 
able rivalry  of  kindred  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  in  fact  a  rivalry  in  all 
the  arts  of  peace — and  one  which  conduces 
to  mutual  good,  and  to  the  extension  of 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  we  regret  it  from  prudential 
reasons,  which  at  once  come  home  to  all 
commercial  nations,  it  being  as  impor- 
tant to  England  (if  not  more  so)  to  preserve 
peace  with  the  United  States,  as  for  them 
to  maintain  peace  with  England.  Both 
have  much  sea-board  that  can  be  desolated, 
and  flocks  of  harmless  and  unoffending 
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to  remove  the  unpleasantness  aroused  by 
their  immediate  predecessors. 

I  use  the  phrase  "  immediate  prede- 
cessors" designedly,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  very  remarkable 
fact,  that  this  violent  English  tone  of  dis- 
cussing American  subjects  is  of  quite 
modem  growth.  English  authors,  im- 
mediately after  the  Eevolution,  the  war 
of  1776  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, wrote  in  a  graver,  wiser,  and  far 
different  strain,  and  were  under  the  in- 
spiration of  far  more  generous  feelings* 
Had  those  early  writers  indulged  in  the 
modem  tone  and  temper,  it  might  naturally 
have  been  attributed  to  the  angry  feelings 
roused  by  a  long  and  irritating  war.  They, 
at  least,  would  have  had  some  reason  for 
aggressiveness. 

The  graves  of  our  soldiers  were  still 
green  on  our  moimtains  and  valleys — our 
peaceful  homes  were  still  blackened  by 
English  camp-fires— our  maimed  warriors 
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States  of  America  "  (1781),  this  tone  was 
especially  conspicuous. 

Among  these  early  writers,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Bouchier, 
Vicar  of  Epsom  in  Surrey,  who  in  1797 
published  his  view  of  the  "  Causes 
and  Consequences  of  the  American  Reyo- 
lution."  This  excellent  man  had  been 
tutor  to  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Parke  Curtis,  the 
adopted  son  of  Washington,  and  he  dedi- 
cated  his  enlightened  work  to  that  great 
and  good  man,  whose  friendship  he  had 
enjoyed,  and  fi^m  whom,  on  the  confisca- 
tion  of  all  of  his  (Mr.  Bouchier's)  property  in 
Maryland,  he  had  parted  with  sincere  ad- 
miration and  regret.  Mr.  Bouchier  is  well 
known  in  English  Uterature  for  his  philo- 
logical studies,  and  for  the  fragments  of 
the  valuable  provincial  Dictionary,  intended 
to  have  been  si]^plementary  to  Dr.  John- 
son's, and  which  he  unfortunately  lefk 
unfinished. 

Nor  was  it  the  English  writers  of  that 
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beauty  of  her  scenery,  and  the  healthful- 
ness  of  her  climate,  as  well  as  to  the  energy, 
skill,  and  enterprise  of  her  people. 

The  more  recent  work,  entitled  "  Life 
and  Liberty  in  America,"  by  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay,  was  the  result  of  a  tour  in  both 
North  and  South  by  the  writer,  just  before 
the  Secession  war,  and  does  credit  to  his 
head  and  heart. 

While  he  did  not  admire  all  that  he 
saw,  he  has  written  an  able  and  impartial 
volume,  in  which  he  takes  a  most  favour- 
able  and  flattering  view  of  America,  and 
Americans,  and  does  much  to  remove  the 
disagreeable  impressions  left  by  those  who 
have  indulged  in  a  different  strain,  and 
to  cement  the  entente  cordial  between  the 
two  countries. 

Dr.  Mackay's  book  aboimds  in  valuable 
statistical  information,  abundance  of  pic- 
turesque description,  cannot  be  too  widely 
read  by  those  desirous  of  correct  and 
useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  the 
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the  very  title  of  which  evidently  implies, 
that  many  things  had  been  reported  of 
matters  in  America  as  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Chambers  refers  specifically  to  a 
number  of  charges  made  against  the 
Americans,  and  refutes  them  very  con- 
vincingly, one  by  one. 

It  will  not,  we  think,  be  deemed  im- 
pertinent at  this  point,  if  we  recapitulate 
a  few  mis-statements  of  English  travellers, 
and  the  obvious  replies  which  can  be  found 
to  them  by  any  impartial  observer. 

Mr.  Chambers  reasonably  enough  ad- 
mires the  unaffected  and  business-like 
simpHcity  with  which  Congress  is  opened, 
and  its  meetings  carried  on.  There  are  no 
State  carriages,  no  trumpeters,  no.  dra- 
goons, no  obtrusive  officials,  who  exist 
merely  becaiise  they  have  existed.  We 
are  proud  of  the  simplicity  of  Congress, 
and  are  astonished  at  the  useless  pomp  and 
parade  which  attends  the  opening  of  Par- 
liamentary meetings  in  monarchical 
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England  as  America,  while  our  country 
though  it  is  afflicted  with  enough  of  hungry 
place-hunters,  is  unaxjquainted  with  bribery, 
and  the  corruption  and  brutal  and  un- 
principled greediness  of  English  elections,, 
where  half  the  voters  are  bought  and  sold 
like  so  many  sheep. 

Mr.  Chambers  frankly  acknowledges- 
that  America  has  outstripped  England  in 
her  organized  system  of  public  education. 
English  people  do  not  seem  yet  to  under- 
stand, or  if  they  understand,  fail  to  act 
upon  it,  that  to  allow  a  man  to  grow  up 
uneducated,  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  permanent  self-advancement  in  the 
social  scale. 

The  accusation  that  the  Americans  are 
perpetually  chewing  and  spitting  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ours  is  a  tobacco-growing 
country,  and  that,  where  it  is  the  custom 
to  chew  tobacco  (however  objectionable 
such  a  pracjtice    may  be),   frequent  spit* 
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the  mere  sketch  of  a  place — "a  city  of 
magnificent  distances."  This  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  laugh  at  a  child  because 
he  is  not  a  man.  Let  the  European  traveller 
go  to  America  a  hundred  years  hence,  and 
then  report  progress.  The  lines  are  well 
laid  down  in  Washington  for  a  great  city ; 
and,  after  aU,  it  was  only  ii^nded  to  be  a 
nest  of  bureaux,  removed  to  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  popular  excitement,  or  possible 
danger  during  times  of  high  party  feeling. 
Nor  is  it  a  very  handsome  thing  in  Eng- 
lish travellers  to  especially  select  Washing- 
ton for  comment,  and  to  pass  unnoticed 
such  cities  as  beautifrd  Baltimore;  Phila- 
delphia,  that  glitters  with  marble;  New 
York,  whose  very  shops  are  palaces ;  grave 
and  learned  Boston;  Chicago,  which  is 
growing  hourly,  as  if  by  enchantment; 
Savannah  the  solemn;  proud  Charleston, 
and  lovely  New  Orleans.  It  is  something 
like  overlooking  London  to  sneer  at  the 
pretensions  of  Swindon. 
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equality.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  both 
eountxies,  kinsmen  by  birth,  and  so  long 
aUies  and  friends,  that  everything  American 
should  be  viewed  with  prejudice,  or  either 
from  ignorance  or  perversity  be  so  often 
misrepresented.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  brin^ 
everything  in  our  newer  country  to  an 
English  standard,  and  to  sneer  at  all  points 
of  difference. 

Most  English  books  are  ftdl  of  obvious 
inconsistencies  on  American  subjects.  By 
some  writers  all  Americans  are  described 
indiscriminately  as  offensively  loquacious, 
or  ftJl  of  curiosity  to  the  point  of  rudeness. 
By  others  they  are  represented  as  silent, 
melancholy,  and  insupportably  dull  and 
suspicious.  Now  the  real  fact  is,  that  the 
Yankee  or  Northerner  (the  English  in- 
accurately apply  this  term  to  all  Ameri- 
cans) are  often  preoccupied  with  political 
matters,  and  the  business  affairs  which 
have  compelled  them  to  travel,  and  are 
not  in   the  frame   of  mind   to  Ije   verv 
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to  save  in  England^  becoming  fast  wealthy 
men  in  America,  stimulated  by  our  free 
air  to  fresh  hope  and  self-reliance.  Except 
in  some  seaport  or  border  town,  which  re- 
main somewhat  lawless  from  the  unsettled 
nature  of  their  population,  and  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  strangers  of  the 
worst  description,  law  and  order  are,  I 
need  hardly  say,  as  much  respected  in 
America  as  in  England,  and  property 
quite  as  secure. 

To  refute  another  calumny,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  English  readers  to  consult 
Mr.  Cliambers's  work  to  find  that  Penn- 
sylvania never  repudiated  her  debt,  al- 
though, in  a  year  of  great  distress,  the 
interest  of  the  debt  was  for  a  short  time 
suspended. 

But  I  am  becoming  serious.  This 
volume  would  be  no  fitting  place,  even 
had  I  the  room,  to  enter  on  a  serious  refu- 
tation of  English  misrepresentations  and 
misapprehensions.     I  have  merely  taken 

VOL.  n.  T 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

General  Observatioiis — The  Fall  of  Bichmond — Suiien- 
der  of  Lee  and  the  Confederate  Army — Flight  of 
Jefferson  Dayie — ^His  Gaptore  and  Impriflonment 
in  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia — Assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States — ^Beyulsion  in 
Fablic  Feeling— Wilkes  Booth— Present  Political 
Situation  in  America — Beconstmction — ^President 
Johnson — The  United  States  Congress — ^Violent 
Speeches  of  Demagogues — Attitude  of  Generals 
Grant  and  Sherman — ^Irue  Foundations  of  American 
Liberty— Hopes  and  Fears  as  to  the  Future. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  work,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  my  readers  to  conclude 
with  a  summary  of  the  events  that  im- 
mediately preceded  and  followed  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  with  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  present  momentous  crisis 
in  America,  and  the  possible  results  of  the 

t2 
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Government  to  interpose,  had  long  since 
vanished,  notwithstanding  the  remark- 
able and  encouraging  language  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  confessedly  the 
ablest  statesman  and  parliamentary  leader 
in  England,  who  had  said,  in  a  public 
address,  that  ^'Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
other  leading  men  of  the  South,  had  not 
only  raised  armies  to  carry  on  war,  but 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  nation/'  The 
force  of  this  language  was,  however,  even 
at  the  time,  partially  neutralized  by  that 
of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  War  Department,  who, 
shortly  afterwards  declared,  in  a  public 
speech,  and  it  was  thought  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  views  of  his  colleague 
from  being  received  as  a  semi-official  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  Cabinet,  "  that 
the  war  was  not  over,  or  the  independence 
of  the  South  established ;  that  the  South 
was  not  entitled  to  recognition ;  a  portion 
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changes  and  unexpected  tums^  another 
crisis  might  occur,  and  something  transpire 
of  a  new  and  startling  nature,  to  crown 
with  success  the  Confederate  cause.  But 
when  it  was  rumoured  that  General  Sher- 
man had  captured  Atlanta,  the  Greorgian 
stronghold,  and  was  ahready  moving  an 
army  of  60,000  men  northward  towards 
Virginia  firom  that  point,  as  a  base  of  ope- 
rations; that  General  Lee  had  evacuated 
Richmond  under  cover  of  night,  Kghted  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  its  edifices,  warehouses, 
and  private  dweUings,  given  over  to  the 
flames,  our  hearts  began  indeed  to  sink 
within  us.  When,  a  little  later,  the  intelli- 
gence was  confirmed,  and  it  was  known 
for  a  certainty  that  that  devoted  city,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  magna 
mater  virum^  the  seat  of  the  Southern  Gt)- 
vemment,  the  centre  of  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Confederates, 
and  imder  the  walls  of  which  so  many 
Federal  generals  had  met  defeat,  and  fix>m 
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prayers  had  ascended  to  Heaven,  while  the 
amiable,  humane,  and  kind-hearted  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  akeady 
deeply  immersed  in  projecting  plans  to 
allay  the  angry  passions  aroused  by  the 
fratricidal  strife,  to  heal  the  wounds  it  had 
made,  and  to  bring  under  the  folds  of  the 
old  flag  the  conquered  States,  having 
already  given  his  assent  to  the  re-assem- 
bling of  the  Confederate  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  the  ordinance  of  Secession  might 
be  repealed  by  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
passed,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  and  his  great  work  of  pacifica- 
tion and  reconstruction  left  to  a  successor ! 
Not  a  month  from  the  time  that  Rich- 
mond was  still  the  stronghold  of  a  nation, 
the  one  President,  precipitated  from  the 
heights  of  power,  was  a  hunted  and  almost 
solitary  fugitive  in  the  pine-woods  of 
Georgia,  and  his  victorious  rival  the  tenant 
of  a  grave  in  the  prairies  of  his  beloved 
Illinois. 
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was  occurring  before  their  eyes,  but  not 
comprehending  what  it  was,  the  disap- 
pearance of  Booth  &om  the  scenic  boards, 
limping  on  his  broken  limb ;  his  delay  at 
a  surgeon's  house  many  miles  in  the  coun- 
try, where  his  leg  was  set  and  his  disguise 
assumed ;  his  escape  and  flight  across  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  Potomac  in  an  open 
boat  at  night ;  his  capture  in  the  burning 
bam,  and  his  bloody  death ;  when  we  re- 
call aU  the  incidents  of  this  act,  and  con- 
sider its  consequences  upon  the  feelings  and 
purposes  of  the  Northern  people,  it  im- 
presses  us  as  one  of  the  most  tragic,  mar- 
yeUous,  revolting,  and  fatal  dramas  which 
has  ever  startled  the  world,  or  tended  to 
giye  a  direction  to  the  current  of  human 
afiiEurs. 

Wilkes  Booth  was  the  son  of  an  English 
actor,  who  emigrated  to  America  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  Wilkes  at  Brussels. 
Wilkes  was  himself  an  actor  by  profession, 
and  while  his  engagements  as  such  had 
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with  a  ™ae  and  bow,  fl.t  very  night  a, 
he  had  passed  into  the  Washington  play- 
house. He  was  by  no  means  a  person 
any  one  would  have  supposed  interested 
or  specially  excited  upon  politics  and 
the  aflfairs  of  the  war,  or  capable  of 
harbouring  pecuUar  malice  against  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Booth  was,  however,  of  a  highly  nervous 
and  excitable  temperament,  fond  of  ap- 
plause, with  the  true  actor's  craving  for 
notoriety,  and  had  been  from  youth  and 
profession  constantly  engaged  in  plans  for 
creating  "sensations/'  He  was  addicted 
to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  spirituous  liquors, 
kept  dissolute  company,  and  indulged  in 
many  vicious  irregularities  of  life.  He  had 
lapsed  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees 
into  a  reckless  drunkard  and  profligate  de- 
bauchee, as  so  many  men  do,  without  per- 
ceiving ^the  accumulative  power  of  the 
separate  circumstances  which  lead  them  to 
their  &te. 
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and  rain  rather  than  promote  the  interests 
of  those  sought  to  be  benefited.  If  sane, 
and  a  true  Mend  of  the  South,  he  would 
never  have  contemplated  it  in  her  cause, 
for  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Johnson,  was 
then  supposed  to  be  a  bitter,  vindictive, 
and  relentless  foe  of  the  South,  and  of  all 
Southerners  who  had  participated  in  the 
rebellion  ;  to  be  the  most  merciless  and 
dangerous  man  in  the  coimtry  to  those, 
and  all  those  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  authority  of  the  general  Go- 
vemment.  It  would  have  been  obvious  to 
liim,  as  to  all  other  rational  men,  that  of 
all  acts  within  the  power  of  a  single  human 
being,  this  was  most  likely  to  damage  the 
South,  without  serving  the  ends  of  a  single 
good  purpose. 

The  deed  committed,  the  grief,  indigna- 
tion, wrath,  and  horror  of  the  coimtry 
knew  no  limits.  The  South,  as  well  as  the 
North,  stood  aghast.  But  the  Federal 
North,  in  its  paroxysms  of  passion,  visited 
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infatuation,  their  hearts  were  hardened 
against  the  South ;  a  cruel  feeling  of 
hostility  seized  upon  them ;  and  the  poor, 
mangled,  panting,  and  beaten  South,  pros 
trate  in  the  ashes  of  her  desolate  and 
ruined  homes,  was  immolated  afresh  upon 
the  altar  of  Northern  passion  and  hatred. 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the 
assassination  of  the  President  has  done 
more  than  all  else  beside  to  retard  and 
embarrass  the  work  of  reconstruction  and 
reconciliation. 

Immediately  after  the  melancholy  death 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Tennessee,  a  man  of  original 
views,  strongly  defined  opinions,  and 
marked  independence  of  thought,  entered, 
by  provision  of  the  Constitution,  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 
The  speeches  he  made  at  this  period,  when 
no  one  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  violent  death,  inspired  seri- 
ous distrust  at  home   and  abroad ;  espe- 

VOL.  II.  u 
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shortly  after  several  others.  Upon  the 
trial  of  tiiese  accomplices  nothing  trans- 
pired of  a  reliable  character,  which  did 
not  go  to  establish  the  innocence  df  Mr. 
Davis,  and  the  South,  of  any  complicity 
with  the  deed.  Northern  animosity  and 
excitement  against  both  has  from  that 
time  slowly  but  steadily  diminished. 

The  newly  installed  President,  contrary 
to  all  expectations,  was  soon  found  to  be 
calm,  dispassionate,  and  moderate  in  his 
tone  and  policy;  his  elevation  to  office 
seemed  to  have  mollified  him,  and  aU  his 
acts  savour  of  a  deep  sense  of  the  duties 
and  responsibiUties  of  power.  He  retained 
in  office  the  entire  cabinet  of  the  late 
President,  and  adopted  Mr.  Lincoln's 
conservative  policy  of  dealing  with  the 
Southern  States.*  Taking  the  constitu- 
tion for  his  guide,  he  has,  as  the  executive 

*  See  Appendix  (B)  for  President  Johnson's  "  Am- 
nesty ProclamatioD/'  which,  however,  falls  very  far 
short  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  A  general  amnesty  is  the 
only  panacea  for  the  gioraig  ills  of  the  country. 

u2 
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Radicals,   on  the    ruins  of   constitutional 
government. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  any 
difference  should  have  arisen  between  the 
President  and  Congress  upon  a  matter  of 
such  gravity— of,  indeed,  such  solemnity 
and  grandeur  as  that  of  reconstructing 
upon  a  solid  basis  the  foimdations  of 
liberty  and  free  government  in  the  New 
World ;  and  every  friend  of  humanity 
would  rejoice  to  hear  that  they  had  been 
harmoniously  adjusted. 

The  prospect  of  such  reconciliation  of 
views  between  the  President  and  Congress 
is  certainly  not  at  present  encouraging. 
Rash  and  violent  men  have  the  ear  of  the 
Northern  people.  Unless  they  are  silenced, 
and  their  schemes  scattered  to  the  winds, 
both  North  and  South  must  become  a  prey 
to  hastening  ills.  The  South  is  restless 
and  alarmed  at  the  enunciations  of  Radical 
stump  orators,  and  the  favour  with  which 
their  intemperate  harangues  are  received 
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Is  the  North  afraid  or  ashamed  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  men  who  have  always  led  them  in 
the  past  to  victory,  that  it  turns,  after  the 
war,  to  the  low  and  the  vile,  to  the  Brown- 
lows  and  the  Butlers  for  guidance  ? — ^men 
to  whose  mean  and  cowardly  natures  might 
makes  right,  and  to  whom  power  is  never 
so  sweet  as  when  they  can  abuse  it,  and 
make  unresisting  victims  feel  its  force. 
Vengeance  is  never  so  attractive  to  such 
minds  as  when  its  exercise  is  attended 
with  no  danger,  and  tyraimy  is  de- 
Kghtful  to  them  just  in  proportion  as  it 
can  be  imposed  upon  the  weak  and 
isuffering. 

made  no  secret  of  his  Consenratiye  views.  On  one 
occasion  he  said : — *'  Soldiers  have  something  else  to  do 
now  besides  fighting.  We  fought  the  rebels  as  long  as 
there  woe  any  to  fight.  What  we  have  to  do  now 
is  to  secure  the  objects  for  which  we  fought.  We 
fought  to  restore  the  Union ;  let  us  now  restore  it." 
He  frequently  expressed  his  surprise  and  indignation 
that  the  Southern  States  were  depxived  of  the  right  of 
Tepresentation  so  long  after  the  termination  of  the 
war. 
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ments  are  repudiated  by  the  larger  and 
better  part  of  the  Northern  people : — 

**  If  another  war  shall  be  forced  upon  the  country, 
the  loyal  masses,  who  constitute  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  great  nation,  intend  it 
shall  be  no  child*©  play.  They  will,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  'make  the  entire  Southern  Confederacy  as  God 
found  the  earth  when  He  commenced  the  work  of  crea- 
tion— without  form  and  void.  They  will  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  leave  a 'rebel  fence-rail,  out-house,  or 
dwelling  in  eleven  States.  As  for  the  rebel  population, 
let  them  be  exterminated.'  When  the  war  is  wound 
up,  which  should  be  done  rapidly  and  with  swift 
destruction,  let  the  lands  be  sold  out  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  settled  only  by  people  who  will 
respect  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

*'  Should  another  conflict  of  arms  be  forced  upon  the 
country,  as  I  honestly  believe  it  will,  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  Northern  traitors  and  Southern  rebels,  the 
work  of  reconstruction,  after  the  conflict  is  over,  will  be 
easy.  A  surveyor-general,  with  a  deputy  and  land 
office  for  each  county  in  the  rebel  States,  and  a  few 
bayonets  to  guard  them,  are  all  that  will  be  required." 

In  Philadelphia  last  week  this  monster 
repeated  the  same  fiendish  sentiments,  as 
follows : — 

"  If  another  war  comes,  I  want  you  to  divide  your 
army  into  three  portions.     Let  the  first  and  lanteat 
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the  poor  whites,  for  whom  lie  professes  sach  pure  amo- 
tion, is  all  a  sham  and  a  shameful  hypocnsy.  As  for 
this  '  Moses/  he  sends  his  people  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Bed  Sea  to  struggle  with  the  waves,  while  he  himself 
remains  among  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  drinking  good 
fellowship  with  Pharaoh's  sons.  The  President's  mag- 
nanimity was  such  magnanimity  as  Mayor  Monroe 
exercised  toward  the  blacks  of  New  Orleans,  such  as 
Benedict  Arnold  used  when  be  betrayed  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  It  was  magnanimity  to  the 
British,  it  was  such  as  characterised  Judas  Iscariot 
when  he  betrayed  our  Saviour.  Johnson  had  usurped 
powers  which  no  king  in  Europe  would  assume,  and  the 
people  should  arise  in  their  majesty  and  check  the 
usuiper,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  they  are  capable 
of  passing  through  even  a  greater  trial  than  the  war, 
namely,  the  maladministration  of  Andrew  Johnson." 

If  the  policy  of  these  desperate  men 
prevails,  the  controlling  element  in  the 
elections  of  the  South  will  be  the  half 
million  uneducated  negroes  who  have  been 
liberated  by  the  war,  negroes  necessarily 
inferior  in  inteUigence  to  those  freed-men 
of  colour  in  the  North,  who  are  denied  the 
right  of  suffirage*  by  the  very  men  ^ho 

*  Massachusets  must  be  considered  as  constituting  an 
exception  to  this  remark,  having  not  only  enfranehised 
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a  Republican  Government  depends  upon 
the  morality,  education,  and  patriotism  of 
all  classes,  and,  to  prevent  the  freed-men, 
or  any  other  class,  from  becoming  the 
blind  tools  of  wicked  and  designing  poli- 
ticians, will  soon  devise  means  to  scatter 
abroad  the  light  of  education.  Evidence 
is  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  feeling  of 
the  Southerner  towards  the  freed-man  is 
one  of  kindness ;  and  that  he  will  seek  to 
establish  just  and  friendly  relations  with 
him,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  hatred 
and  ill-will.  No  one  imderstands  better 
tlian  the  planter  the  importance  of  the 
negro  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
South ;  and  no  one  is  so  much  interested 
that  he  should  be  contented,  industrious, 
and  happy. 

Confirmation  of  these  views  is  foimd  in 
a  recent  speech  of  the  Honourable  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  before  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia.  A  speech  which,  so  far  from 
exciting   displeasure    among  his  hearers. 
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former  laws  iu  regard  to  this  large  class  of 
population.  Wise  and  humane  provisions 
should  be  made  for  thenu  It  is  not  lor  me 
to  go  into  detail ;  suffice  it  to  say,  on  this 
occasion,  that  ample  and  fiill  protection 
should  be  secured  to  them,  so  that  they 
may  start  equal  before  the  law  in  the  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  all  rights  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  property.  Many  consider- 
ations claim  this  at  your  hands.  Among 
these  may  be  stated  their  fidelity  in  times 
past.  They  cultivated  your  fields,  minis- 
tered to  your  personal  wants  and  ccHnforts, 
nursed  and  reared  your  children,  and  even 
in  the  hour  of  danger  and  peril  they  were 
in  the  main  true  to  you  and  yours. 

"  To  them  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  as 
well  as  acts  of  kindness.  This  should  be 
done,  because  they  are  poor,  untutored, 
uninformed,  many  of  them  helpless,  liable 
to  be  imposed  upon,  and  need  it.  Legis- 
lation should  ever  look  to  the  protection  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong.   All  obstac^'^'' 
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must  be  done  by  ooraelTeB,  doae  faithftdly,  eameetly, 
and  as  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  Love  must  go  along  with 
it ;  gratitude  for  their  past  senrices ;  memories  of  our 
infancy  and  childhood;  thoughts  of  the  glory  which 
will  accrue  to  us,  when  we  shall  hare  tliese  people, 
once  our  servants,  but  above  servants,  as  brethren  be- 
loved, and  present  them  to  Christ  as  our  offering  of 
repentance  for  what  we  may  haTe  failed  to  fiilfil  in  the 
past,  of  our  trust  I  sincerely  believe  the  abolition  of 
slavery  the  greatest  calamity  which  could  have  be&llen 
them ;  I  do  not  regret  it  for  myself  and  my  race,  but  for 
them  most  deeply.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  have  it  re- 
turned for  any  benefit  to  me  or  mine,  or  my  countrymen." 

And  the  editor  of  the  "  Eichmond  Ex- 
aminer," one  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
and  influential  journals  of  Virginia  and  the 
South,  said,  in  a  recent  number  of  that 
paper,  "  Both  as  citizens  and  journalists, 
we  liave  always  felt  great  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  negroes.  Bom  amongst  them, 
reared  by  and  with  them,  no  true  South- 
erner could  but  entertain  the  kindliest  feel- 
ings towards  them.  Dandled  on  the  knee 
of  the  old  ^  mammy '  in  infancy,  her  chil- 
dren our  playfellows  and  equals  in  child- 
hood, our  first  lesson  in  riding  and  hunting 

VOL.  n. 
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That  the  policy  of  certain  persons  in 
America  leads  only  to  such  conclusions,  is 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  greatest,  wisest, 
and  best  men  of  the  North.  I  have  re- 
cently  seen  a  letter  from  Major-General 
John  E.  Wool,  U.S.A.,  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  war,  having  had  command  of  the 
department  of  South-eastern  Virginia,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Fortress  Monroe,  in 
1862,  when  General  McClellan  undertook 
the  invasion  of  Virginia  by  the  Yorktown 
Peninsula,  who  says  to  the  President — 

**  We  ftilly  concur  with  you  in  the  declaration  that 
•  we  have  had  war  enough ;  let  there  he  peace.' 
Another  civil  war  is  indicated  hy  those  (the  Eadicals) 
who  declare  the  Union  dissolved,  would  rend  the  United 
States  into  fragments,  followed  hy  pestilence,  famine, 
and  desolation  throughout  the  land,  and  would  overturn 
the  hest  Government  ever  devised  hy  man,  and  ruin  the 
finest  country  on  the  face  of  the  glohe. 

"  That  you  may  succeed  in  your  nohle  and  generous 
efforts  to  hring  hack  into  the  folds  of  the  Union  a  hraTO 
people,  and  make  us  what  we  ought  to  he — ^a 
great,  and  prosperous  nation — should  he  the  ear 
anxious  desire  of  all  true  patriots  and  loref^ 
country." 
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'   rebellious  in  spirit  and  tyrannical  in  pur- 
pose. 

To  counteract  the  policy  of  these  re- 
volutionary spirits,  a  national  convention 
was  lately  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and 
since  then  many  others  have  been  held  in 
the  separate  States.  One  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant and  important  of  these  was  composed 
of  former  soldiers  in  the  Federal  army, 
which  met  at  Geveland,  Ohio,  on  the  7th 
of  September  last.  In  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  following 
patriotic  language  occurs — 

**  Upon  all  of  these  sacred  rights  we  shall  insist.  As 
soldiers,  we  are  still  devoted  to  the  same  cause  and  the 
same  principles  for  which  we  fought — the  cause  of 
Union,  freedom,  justice,  and  law.  We  forego  none  of 
these  in  demanding  Union  now.  We  speak  as  soldiers, 
hecause  we  believe  that' an  appeal  from  us  to  the  brave 
men  who  met  us  in  battle  to  unite  with  us  in  giving 
peace  to  our  common  country,  in  fulfilling  pledges 
which  have  been  made,  and  guaranteeing  to  the  freedmen 
the  rights  which  honour  and  humanity  enjoin,  will  not 
be  made  in  vain.  We  shall  ask  and  expect  that  they, 
like  ourselves,  will  unite  in  maintaining  the  laws,  pre- 
serving the  peace,  vindicating  good  will,  and  in  uphold* 
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brighter  days  of  peace;  and  as  we  carried  desola-? 
tion  into  the  Soutb|  when  she  was  hostile  and  defiant, 
let  us  unite  in  tendering  to  her  not  only  just  but 
generous  treatment,  now  that  she  is  subdued  and 
disarmed," 

If  the  moderate  tone  and  fraternal  spirit 
of  these  brave  men  who  were  led  by 
Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  Dix,  and  Wool, 
through  a  long  and  wearisome  war,  pre- 
vails, as  I  believe  the  counsels  of  such  men 
wiU  ultimately  do,  there  is  yet,  I  feel  sure, 
hope  for  the  South,  and  no  danger  for  the 
country. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  which 
closed  last  July,  there  was  a  perilous 
excitement  created  among  the  people,  by 
the  unceasing  appeals  of  violent  partisan 
members,  to  angry  passions  and  party  pre- 
judices.  Such  hurricanes  of  passion  have 
occurred  often  enough  before  in  America. 
These  gusts  of  popular  excitement  are  pe- 
riodical, and  have  often  before  swept  over 
the  land  with  such  ftiry  as  to  threaten  with 
destruction  all  that  is  good  and  valuable 
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tiiough  they  were  brutal  tyrants,  and  the 
Gk)yemment  directed  by  them,  as  though 
it  was  an  Austrian  despotism. 

AU  this  gives  melancholy  evidence  of 
the  unhappy  effect  produced  on  the  pubUc 
mind- by  the  violent  harangues  of  the  late 
Congress,  and  of  a  heated  and  most 
dangerous  condition  of  affairs.  The  in- 
telligent *and  dispassionate  are  filled  with 
alarm,  conscious  that  if  such  language  is 
continued  (such  are  the  workings  of 
human  passions),  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  preserve  peace  and  internal  order,  or 
to  maintam  permanently  our  present  in- 
stitutions.  Both  peace  and  American  insti- 
tutions depend  upon  the  reign  of  reason, 
not  of  passion ;  upon  the  prevalence  of  a 
spirit  of  compromise  (that  spirit  of  just 
compromise  in  which  the  Government  had 
its  foundation) ;  upon  moral  conservatism 
and  the  cultivation  of  an  habitual  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  laws.  Our  institutions 
are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  or 
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Of  good  feeling  and  feir  dealing  between 
the  two  great  sections  of  the  country,  and 
through  the  dominance,  in  our  government, 
of  reason,  justice,  moderation,  and  forbear- 
ance. 
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On  the  28th  day  of  May  1865,  the  Grand  Jury  for 
the  district  of  Columbia  reported  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  district  an  indictment  against  Jeffekson  Datis, 
of  -which  the  following  is  a  copy.  Kearly  eighteen 
months  have  sinoe  elapsed,  but  the  prisoner  has  never 
been  brought  to  trial. 

United  States  of  America,  District  of  Columbia, 
County  of  Washington,  to  wit: 

The  jurors  of  the  United  States  of  America,  within 
and  for  tho  County  of  Wadiington  afi>resaid,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  aforesaid,  upon  their  oatii  present : 
That  Jefferson  Dayis,  late  of  the  County  of  Henrico,  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  yeoman,  being  an  inhabitant  of 
and  resident  within  the  said  United  States  of  America, 
and  owing  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  not  haying  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes,  nor  weighing  the  duty  of  his  said  allegiance, 
but  being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  wickedly  devising  and  disturbing  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  said  United  States  of  America,  to  dis- 
turb the  Government  of  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  stir,  moye,  and  excite  rebellion^  insur- 
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command  a  great  multitiide  of  said  insurgents  and  false 
traitors,  who  were  then  and  there,  to  wit,  at  the  County 
of  Henrico  aforesaid,  in  the  State  of  Virginia  aforesaid, 
on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  unlawfully  and 
traitorously  assembled  and  banded  together  to  a  great 
number,  to  wit,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons and  upward,  and  who  then  and  there  acknowledged, 
recognised,  and  obeyed  him,  the  said  Jefferson  Ba^is, 
as  their  leader  and  commander-in-chief  as  aforesaid,  but 
whose  names  are  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown,  to 
march  and  proceed  in  a  warlike  manner,  that  is  to  say, 
with  drums  and  colours,  with  cannon,  muskets,  carbines, 
swords,  cutlasses,  and  other  warlike  weapons,  as  well 
offensive  as  defensive,  from  the  said  County  of  Henrico, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  aforesaid,  to  the  County  of 
Washington  aforesaid,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  afore- 
said, and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  county,  unlaw- 
fully, maliciously,  and  traitorously  to  levy  and  carry  on 
war  against  the  said  United  States  of  America,  for  the 
subversion  of  the  Government  of  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  and  U^  enable  the  said  insurgents  and  false 
traitors  to  march  and  proceed  to  and  invade  the  said 
County  of  Washington,  and  there  to  levy  and  carry  on 
war  against  the  said  United  States  of  America,  for  the 
subversion. of  the  Government  of  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  aid  and  abet  them  in  so  doing,  he, 
the  said  Jefferson  Davis,  afterward,  to  wit,  on  the  said 
first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  at  the  County  of  Henrico 
aforesaid,  in  the  State  of  Virginia  aforesaid,  did  provide, 
furnish,  and  supply  the  said  insurgents  and  £idse  traitors 
80  banded  together  aa  a£oresaid|  with  a  large  number  of 
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powder,  shot,  shells^  cartridges,  percnssion  caps,  btdlets, 
and  with  other  warlike  weapons,  and  with  the  said  pro- 
visions, to  wit,  flour,  com,  meal,  pork,  bacon,  beef, 
beans,  and  other  provisions,  provided,  fiirmshed,  a^d 
supplied  by  the  said  Jefferson  Davis  as  aforesaid,  and 
being  then  and  there  divided  into  companies  and  regi- 
ments, did  march  in  rank  and  file  into  and  invade  the 
said  County  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and 
then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  the  said  twelfth  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  with  force  of  arms,  did  falsely,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously,  and  in  a  warlike  and  hostile  manner, 
array  and  dispose  themselves  in  battle  against  the  said 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Government  of  the  said  United  States  of  America;  and 
afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  said  twelfth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  the  said  insurgents  and  false  traitors  so  being 
banded  together  as  aforesaid  to  a  great  number,  to  wit, 
the  number  of  twenty  thousand  persons  and  upwards, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  said  order  and  conmiand  so 
given  by  the  said  Jefferson  Davis  as  aforesaid,  he,  the 
said  Jefferson  Davis,  being  then  and  there  acknowledged, 
recognised,  and  obeyed  by  the  said  insurgents  and  false 
traitors  so  banded  together  as  aforesaid,  but  whom  many 
are  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  at  present  unknown,  as  their 
leader  and  commander-in-chief  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
said  war  against  the  said  United  States  of  America,  for 
the  subversion  of  the  Government  of  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  and  with  the  said  drums  and  colours, 
and  with  the  said  horses,  mules,  ambulances,  and 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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aid  United  States  of  America^  called  Fort  Stevens,  and 
known  as  Fort  Stevens,  the  said  fort  then  and  there,  to 
wit,  on  tiie  day  and  year  last  aforesaid,  and  at  the 
county  and  in  the  district  last  afbresaid,  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  thia  court,  being  used  aad  occupied  by 
the  military  forces  of  the  said  United  States  of  America, 
did  then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid,  at  the  county  and  in  the  district  last  afore- 
said, and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  with 
force  and  arms,  wickedly  and  traitorously,  by  means  of 
the  said  cannon,  miiskets,  carbines,  pistols,  swords,  cut- 
lasses, powder,  shot,  shells,  cartridges,  percussion  caps, 
and  other  warlike  weapons,  so  fhmished,  provided,  and 
supplied  by  the  said  JefPerson  Davis,  as  aforesaid,  oppose, 
attack,  assault,  and  make  war  upon  the  troops  and 
military  forces  of  the  said  United  States  of  America 
then  and  there  assembled,  to  wit,  at  the  county  last 
aforesaid,  in  the  district  last  aforesaid,  on  the  day  and 
year  last  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  and  did  then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and 
year  last  aforesaid,  and  at  the  county  and  in  the  dis- 
trict last  aforesaid,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court,  with  force  and  arms,  wickedly  and  traitorously, 
by  means  of  the  said  cannon,  muskets,  carbines,  pistols, 
swords,  cutlasses,  powder,  shot,  shells,  cartridges,  per- 
cussion caps,  and  other  warlike  weapons,  so  famished, 
provided,  and  supplied  by  the  said  Jefferson  Davis  as 
aforesaid,  kill  and  wound  a  large  number,  to  wit,  the 
number  of  five  hundred  and  upwards  of  the  said  troops 
of  the  said  United  States  of  America,  and  persons  then 
and  there,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  last  aforesaid, 
and  in  the  county  and  district  aforesaid,  and  within  the 
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APPENDIX   B. 

The  progress  of  events  made  it  necessary,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  the  President  to 
revise,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  Amnesty  Proclamations 
of  the  8th  of  December,  1863,  and  of  the  26th  of 
March,  1864.  Hence  Mr.  Johnson  issued  the  following 
proclamation : — 

By   the    President    of    the     United    States    of 
America : 

A    PBOCLAHATION. 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  8th  day  of  December,  a.d.  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  a.d.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  did,  with  the  object  to  suppress 
the  existing  rebellion,  to  induce  aU  persons  to  return  to 
their  loyalty,  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  issue  proclamations  offering  amnesty  and  pardon 
to  certain  persons,  who  had  directly,  or  by  implica- 
tion, participated  in  the  said  rebellion ;  and 

Whereas  many  persons,  who  had  so  engaged  in  the 
said  rebellion,  have,  since  the  issuance  of  said  proclama- 
tions, failed  or  neglected  to  take  the  benefits  offered 
thereby;  and^ 

Whereas  many  persons,  who  have  been  justly  de- 
prived of  aU  claim  to  amnesty  or  pardon  thereunder,  by 
reason  of  their  participation,  directly  or  by  implication, 
in  said  rebellion,  and  continued  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  since  the  date  of  said  pro- 
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foreign  agents  of  the  pretended  Confederate  Goyem- 

ment. 

Second — ^All  who  left  judicial  stations  under  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

Third — ^All  who  shall  have  been  military  or  naval 
officers  of  said  pretended  Confederate  Goyemment  aboye 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  or  lieutenant  in  the 
navy. 

Fourth — ^All  who  lefb  seats  in  the  Congress* of  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

Fifth — ^All  who  resigned,  or  tendered  resignations,  of 
their  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States*  to  evade  duty  in  resisting  the  rebellion. 

Sixth — All  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war  persons 
found  in  the  United  States  service,  as  officers,  soldiers, 
seamen,  or  in  other  capacities. 

Seventh — AU  persons  who  have  been  or  are  absentees 
from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
rebellion. 

Eighth — ^AU  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  rebel 
service  who  were  educated  by  the  Government  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  or  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

Ninth — ^All  persons  who  held  the  pretended  offices  of 
Governors  of  States  in  insurrection  against  the  United . 
States. 

Tenth — ^All  persons  who  left  their  homes  within  the 
jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
passed  beyond  the  Federal  military  lines  into  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
rebellion. 
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oath  80  as  to  insure  its  benefit  to  the  people  and  guard 

the  Government  against  fraud. 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of 
Washington  the  Twenty-ninth  day  of 
[L.  S.]  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  eighty-ninth. 

By  the  President :  Ais^dbew  Johnson. 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  END. 
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